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To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 


MY  LORD  DUKE,  . 

The  following  pages,  originally  designed  for  public 
utility,  as  a  guide  for  the  conduct  both  of  the  healthy  and 
invalid,  I  have  deigned,  with  all  due  submission,  to  lay  at 
your  Grace's  feet,  in  the  conviction  of  the  interest  which 
your  Grace  always  feels  in  alleviating  the  distresses  of 
humanity. 

Every  one  who  labours  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  soften  the  sufferings  attendant  on  human  life, 
however  humble  the  attempt,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  con- 
sidered by  your  Grace  as  not  altogether  unprofitably  em- 
ployed, and  may  reasonably  indulge  himself  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  with  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  good  and  vir- 
tuous. As  it  is  the  well-known  characteristic  of  your  Grace  to 
dispense  with  a  liberal  hand  those  blessings  among  the  neces-  - 
sitous,  with  which  Providence  has  so  abundantly  favoured  you, 
I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  address  these  fevv  trite  observa* 
tions,  on  a  subject  in  which  every  one  is  materially  concerned, 
to  your  Grace,  without   incurring  the  hazard  of  being  con° 

sidered  vain  or  ostentatious. 
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vi  DEDICATION. 

I  feel  peculiar  pleasure  in  having  an  opportunity  afforded 
me  of  thus  publicly  and  gratefully  acknowledging  and  thank- 
ing your  Grace  for  that  generous  bounty  which  my  family 
and  myself  have  so  many  years  experienced  from  your  Grace's 
hands;  impressed  with  a  due  and  lasting  sense  of  which, 

I  remain, 

My  Lord  Duke, 

Your  Grace's  most  obliged 
and 
Devoted  humble  Servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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X  HERE  are  very  few  subjects  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  that  appear  pnwa  facie  of  more  im- 
portance to  most  individuals,  than  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  regimen  and 
diet,  both  as  it  respects  the  preservation  of  health, 
as  well  as  that  of  assisting  the  operation  and 
effects  of  medicine,  when  invaded  by  disease. 
The  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  species  of  in- 
formation must  be  admitted  by  every  person  of 
enlarged  and  liberal  sentiments  ;  because,  among 
the  aggregate  of  people,  there  are  but  compari- 
tively  a  very  small  number  who  know,  in  any 
good  degree,  how  to  regulate  those  circumstances 
in  which  not  only  their  healthy  but  their  very 
life  is  very  materially  concerned. 
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To  enjoy  the  blessings  of  health,  with  the  art 
of  preserving  it,  in  order  to  be  fitted  for  the 
relative  social  duties  and  engagements  of  life, 
as  well  as  being  qualified  for  filling,  with  case  and 
comfort  to  ourselves,  that  station  in  the  sphere 
of  human  life  in  which  the  Divine  Wisdom  has 
thought  proper  to  place  us.  is  a  desideratum, 
whatever  our  rank  or  situation,  which  most  peo- 
ple seem  peculiarl)'  soHcitous  to  obtain;  and  for 
this  desirable  purpose,  this  summit  of  sublunary 
happiness,  there  are  no  means  so  likely,  that  I 
have  ever  observed,  as  a  proper  attention  to  what 
we  eat  and  drink,  connected  with  a  due  regard- 
to  the  non-naturals  in  general,  under  which  are 
included  air,  exercise,  sleep,  food,  the  excre- 
tions, and  the  passions. 

"  A  genuine  Guide  to  Health'^  is  a  specious 
and  alluring  bait,  and  thousands  may  be  induced 
to  take  up  a  book  of  this  sort,  with  the  most 
anxious  expectation  of  finding  in  it  every  thing 
they  can  wish,  to  direct  them  in  the  attainment 
of  so  desirable  a  purpose;  but  when,  on  exami- 
nation, they  find  this  blessing  is  to  be  acquired 
only  by  certain  restrictions  and  prescribed  rules, 
they  throw  it  down  with  disgust,  pity  the  author 
for  his  dull  insensibility,  and,  rather  than  part 
with  one  favourite  lust,  run  with  determined  im- 
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petuosity  to  ihe  very  vortex  of  misery,  when, 
having  satisfied  their  propensities  with  pleasures 
of  the  most  ruinous  and  destructive  tendency, 
they  sink  down  under  the  weight  and  horrors  of 
an  emaciated  constitution,  and  linger  out  a  short 
life,  in  all  the  complicated  wretchedness  of  pain 
and  despair. 

Errors  in  diet,  with  a  total  carelessness  or  in- 
difference to  these  subjects,  have  been  universally 
supposed  by  medical  practitioners  to  rank  among 
the  most  fertile  sources  for  the  production  of 
disease;  and  to  these  causes  may  undoubtedly 
be  attributed  that  direful  catalogue  of  woes  vvhicJi 
harass  and  afflict  human  nature.  He,  therefore, 
who  labours  to  correct  them,  will  not,  I  am  con- 
Tinced,  araong  the  liberal  and  philanthropic  part 
of  society  at  least,  be  considered  as  being  alto- 
gether unprofitably  employed  ;  and,  with  such 
motives,  the  author  of  the  subsequent  essays  pre- 
sumes there  needs  no  apology  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  sentiments,  in  submitting  them  to  the 
test  of  public  examination. 

But  some  persons  may  be  ready  to  inquire,  are 
we  not  already  in  possession  of  works  of  this 
kind,  which  contain  in  them  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  known  on   these  subjects,  and  if  so,  what 
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need  is  there  of  more?  To  which  it  is  answered, 
that,  although  there  are  publications  of  this  kind 
in  print,  and  some  of  them  arranged  with  great 
clearness  and  perspicuity,  yet,  in  general,  there 
seems  this  defect  attached  to  them  :  first,  from 
the  great  length  of  time  they  have  been  written, 
they  are  either  become  obsolete,  or  do  not  em- 
brace the  improvements  of  more  modern  times; 
or,  secondly,  they  have  been  principally  intended 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  profession,  and  on 
that  account  are  very  ill  adapted  to  general  appre- 
hension ;  added  to  which,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  so  voluminous,  and  enter  so  philosophically 
into  the  minutiae  of  the  subject,  and  are  so  re- 
plete with  technical  terms,  that  to  the  class  of 
erdinary  readers,  they  become  totally  unintelli- 
gible or  a  dead  letter. 

Without  a  wish  of  enhancing  my  own  credit 
at  the  expence  of  others,  or  to  insinuate  an  idea 
that  all  other  Guides  are  v/rong,  and  ray  own 
only  right,  I  can  of  a  truth  avow,  that  nothing 
is  more  distant  from  my  mind  than  that  of  ar- 
rogantly pulling  down  the  system  of  another 
man,  and  elevating  my'own  on  its  ruins;  neitlier 
is  it  my  intention,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  sub-- 
ject,  to  point  the  reader  to  any  particular  nostrum 
of  my  own,  but  endeavour  falLhkilly  to  take  na- 
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lure  for  my  guide,  and  follow  her  step  by  step : 
«o  that  under  hei  direction,  a  rational  know- 
ledge of  the  true  cause  and  source  of  diseases 
may  be  discovered  ;  and  with  that  knowledge,  as 
an  effect  from  a  cause,  learn  studiously  to  avoid 
those  circumstances  which  we  are  assured  a 
priori  must  be  the  most  certain  means  of  in- 
volving us  in  the  pain  and  distress  which  neces- 
sarily accompany  them,  when  we  are  unfortu- 
nately the  objects  of  their  attack. 

In  addition  to  what  i  have  before  remarked  on 
this  species  of  publications,  in  the  present  day, 
we  are  far  from  being  deficient  in  guides  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  but,  being  spurious  and  deceptive,  they 
are  for  the  most  part,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  blind 
guides,  who,  with  their  followers,  frequently 
stumble,  and  fall  into  the  mire.  We  have  our 
'  Guides  to  Health,'  our ' Maxims  of  Health,'  Guides 
to  Old  Age,*  and  many  others  of  the  same  plausi- 
ble and  specious  kind  ;  but  as  these,  we  are  con- 
fident, have  but  one  common  object  in  view, 
which  is  that  of  imposing  on  public  credulity, 
they  cannot  be  reprobated  by  honest  men  in 
terms  sufficiently  severe.  The  true  and  only 
purpose  these  Guides  are  intended  to  answer,  is 
merely  that  of  a  puff  or  advertisement,  to  palm 
on  the  public  their  inert,  if  not  baneful  nostrums. 
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Thus,  for  example,  Dr.  Solomon's  method  of 
guidiag  people  to  health  is  that  of  drenching 
them  plentifully  with  his  infaUibU  specific  for  all 
disorders;  whilst  Dr.  Brodiim,  with,  equal  assur- 
ance, protests  that  this  hlessing  is  only  attainable 
by  reiterated  and  copious  libations  of  his  five- 
euinea  bottles  of  nervous  cordial  and  botanical 
syrup,  which,  if  properly  complied  with  (for  so 
in  his  '  Guide'  he  has  represented  it),  will  not 
only  ensure  people  a  very  extended  age,  but  at 
last  may  even  render  them  immortal,  and  set 
death,  with  his  terrors,  at  utter  defiance  I!! 

Among  characters  of  this  sort  (having,  as  I  be- 
fore mentioned,  no  nostrum  or  specific  to  recom- 
mend) I  trust  1  shall  not  be  classed  or  mistaken  ; 
for  deception  in  any  situation,  or  under  any 
circumstances,  is  always  of  a  dangerous  tendency, 
from  which  my  mind  would  recoil  with  disdain  ; 
butwhenthe  health, nay,  I  may  say  the  very  Ikes  of 
our  fellow-creatures  (things  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance on  this  side  the  grave)  are  concerned,  it 
has  the  most  baneful  and  deadly  effects ;  whilst 
the  fraud  is  fostered,  by  the  facility  and  natural 
disposition  of  mankind  to  become  the  willing 
dupes  and  encouragers  of  such  unprincipled 
delusions.  The  basest  of  men  (observes  a  great 
and  learned  author),  who,  by  private  or  open 
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violence,  commit  the  horrid  crime  of  murder, 
seldom  attack  more  than  a  single  individual; 
whereas  the  wretch  who  is  so  far  lost  to  shame  as 
to  be  capable  of  misleading  his  fellow-creatures, 
from  interested  and  sordid  views,  by  foisting 
upon  the  world  a  delusive  and  false  system  of 
practice,  may  have  the  lives  of  thousands  to  ac- 
count for,  when  he  stands  before  the  tribunal 
of  unerring  Justice :  and,  from  the  effects  of  hi« 
ijiischievous  publications,  absolutely  continue  to 
murder  even  in  the  grave. 

Medical  men  in  common  stand  in  need  of 
very  little  additional  information  on  the  subject 
o^  regimen ;  i\\Qy  are  already  (or  at  least  ought 
to  be  )  pretty  well  acquainted  with  it  ;  and 
therefore,  as  my  wish  is  that  this  work  may  be 
generally  useful,  I  have  studiously  avoided  all 
technical  terms,  so  as  to  accommodate  it  to  every 
class  of  readers.  Whilst  practitioners  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  intractability  of  the  generality  of 
patients  to  submit  to  a  regimen  alone  calculated 
to  render  them  the  most  essential  benefit,  they 
cannot  but  lament  with  me,  either  the  deficiency 
of  that  general  information  on  the  subject,  wiiich 
can  only  second  their  endeavours;  or  be  dis- 
gusted at  that  perverse  kind  of  conduct  in  some 
of  them,  which  not  only  places  themselves  in 
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the  most  perilous  situations,  but  at  the  same  lime 
reflects  the  greatest  discredit  on  those  who  are 
labourino;  to  conduct  tliem  throu"li  some  dan- 
gerous  disorder,  which,  on  this  account  only,  is 
often  rendered  doubly  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  eiftct. 

Divested  of  a  wish  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  any  one,  I  could  not,  however  I  may 
stand  condemned  by  some  people,  avoid  touch- 
ing on  the  evil  tendency  of  these  sordid  publica- 
tions, which,  from  their  enticing  titles,  there  is 
great  reason  to  apprehend,  are  read  with  too 
much  avidity  ;  particularly,  as  at  the  first  view, 
several  may  be  inclined  to  suppose  the  present 
work  one  of  the  same  class,  and,  under  that  im- 
pression, throw  it  aside  unread  :  in  my  own  de-, 
fence,  therefore,  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  premise  what  1  hnvc  already  hinted.  What- 
ever may  be  the  merit  (if  any)  or  fate  of  this 
little  treatise,  of  one  thing  I  can  confidently  as- 
sure the  reader,  tliat  its  publication  did  not 
originate  in  mercenary  motives,  or  the  vanity 
of  appearing  in  print ;  but  in  the  anxious  hope 
th;it  in  some  measure  it  may  prove  of  public 
utility.  ^Vhoever  then  will  patiently  bestow  on 
it  a  serious  and  candid  perusal  may  be  enabled 
to  comprehend  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
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(listiniTulshins:  causes  of  diseases,  and,  by  a  due 
share  of  utteution,  be  not  only  qualified  for  the 
prevention  of  some  of  the  direst  evils  of  liuman 
life,  but  also  to  mitigate  or  remove  them  when 
ihey  happen  to  invade. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  1  shall  have 
nothing  to  propose  but  what  is  warranted  and 
approved  by  men  of  deep  study  and  profound 
learning.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  most  likely 
means  of  preserving  health,  without  infringing 
on  the  real  pleasures  of  life,  and  know,  in  some 
good  measure,  what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue 
when  the  bodily  machine  is  impeded  in  its  func- 
tions, appear  to  me  to  be  subjects  in  which  every 
individual  in  society  is  deeply  interested;  for 
this  must  be  the  main-spring  of  all  human  exer- 
tion :  divested  of  healih,  riches,  honours,  titles, 
every  thing  in  short  beside,  tend  only  to  nauseate 
and  embitter  the  calamity.  To  put  the  reader  in 
possession  of  the  method  of  attaining  this  chief 
of  blessings,  I  have  exerted  my  humble  talents 
in  the  following  pages;  and  I  feel  little  hesi- 
tation in  asserting,  that  such  as  are  not  above 
being  taught,  and  will  conform  to  the  doctrines 
here  laid  down,  will  not  be  disappointed  in  their 
expectations. 
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It  would  ill  become  a  man  of  candour  or  in- 
tegrity to   conceal  any  thing  from  the  world,  in 
order   to   render  his  publication  more  palatable, 
or  to  lay  down  any  set  of  rules  for  public  guid- 
ance, which  will   not  bear  a  strict  scrutiny   by 
the  touchstone    of   truth  and  philosophy.      To 
a  mind  feeling  as   it  ought  to  do  under  such 
circumstances,  nothing  can  possibly  afflict  it  more 
than  the  fear  of  injuring  that  health  or  life  which, 
with  unlimited   confidence,   is   entrusted  to   his 
care;  nor  any   thing  more  truly  gratifying  than 
'    the  cheering  and  animating  prospect  of  benefits 
ing  others  in  so  momentous  a  concern  as  the  one 
.under  consideration ;  but  to  advance   notorious 
falsehoods  for  the  infamous  purpose  of  deluding 
the  credulous  and  unwary,  and  to  flatter  and  fall 
in  with  their  vices,  is  a  species  of  enormity,  the 
most  execrable  of  all  social    turpitude,   which, 
sooner  or  later,  entails  on  the  perpetrators  of  it 
its  just  and  merited  punishment.     Without  fear- 
ing the  imputation  of  egotism,  1  must  once  more 
assure  the  reader,  that  what  is  here  adduced  is  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  principles  of  reason  and 
rrulh,  and  that  strengthened  by  observation  and 
experience  of  an  uninterrupted  practice  of  five- 
and-twenty  years;  and  in  proportion  as  the  reader  is 
receptive  of  instruction,  and  can  throw  aside  the 
impression  of  preconceived  notions  and  preju- 
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tlloes;  in  the  same  ratio  lie  will  be  capacitated 
not  only  to  regulate  his  own  matters  in  the  vari- 
ous i^jtuations  in  which  he  may  be  occasionally 
placed^  but  also  to  extend  his  sphere  of  useful- 
ness to  others,  who,  he  will  soon  be  convinced 
from  his  own  experience,  are,  by  their  injudicious 
conduct,  heaping  on  themselves  irremediable 
and  incalculable  misery. 

It  is  a  fact  which  the  most  sceptical  and  deter- 
mined can  with  difficulty  controvert,  that  a  vast 
number  of  the  calamities  incident  to  mankind 
might/m  the  first  instance,  be  generally  obviated  by 
a  prudent  attention  to  their  mode  of  living,  such 
as  is  comprized  under  the  term  of  non-naturals. 
These,  with  some  other  subjects  equally  impor- 
tant, and  connected  with  them  form  the  princi- 
pal contents  of  this  treatise,  and  have  always  been 
considered  among  the  most  enlightened  professors 
of  the  healing  art  as  the  most  essential  of  all 
other  things  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  health 
and  vivacit}'  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  in  this  parti- 
cular as  well  as  many  others,  that  people  in  com- 
mon are  too  prone  to  be  self-willed,  and  even  in 
the  most  urgent  cases,  are,  with  difficulty,  restrain- 
ed from  what  is  wrong,  as  well  as  persuaded  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  making  any  sacrifices 
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on  their  part.  In  other  words,  they  vvibh  every 
thing  to  be  done  hy  medicine,  rather  than  preclude 
its  necessity,  and  would  prefer  swallowing  dose 
upon  dose>  provided  no  proposition  is  made  to 
them  of  an  abridgment  of  their  sensual  delights.  - 
To  talk  to  a  person  in  whom  there  appears  an 
early  tendency  to  gout,  scrofula,  or  any  other 
hereditary  disease,  of  preventing  its  progress  by 
adhering  to  a  diet  composed  of  milk  and  vegeta- 
bles onl}',  with  a  copious  share  of  exercise,  would, 
in  the  view  of  too  many,  be  next  to  proclaiming 
yourself  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic  ;  but  boldly  to  say, 
eat  of  your  high-seasoned  dishes,  give  free  scope 
to  the  indulging  in  the  luxuries  of  the  wine-cellar; 
in  short,  eat  and  drink  whatever  your  vitiated 
taste  finds  palatable,  and  when  the  foe  presumes 
to  make  the  attack,  a  bottle  of  Doctor  Brodwn's 
or  Doctor  Solomons  cordial  will  be  sure  to  repel 
him  :  that  is  the  man  whose  advice  is  readily  fol- 
lowed; that  is  the  man  whose  abilities  and  under- 
standing are  extolled  to  the  skies.  What  wonder 
then  is  it,  that  such  men  as  these  amass  large  for- 
tunes, who  can,  without  remorse  or  compunction, 
fill  their  pockets  upon  such  honourable  terms  ? 
jvhose  only  study  is  to  gratify  the  depraved  in-? 
clinationsof  the  sensualist,  hold  out  false  and 
^^hisive  prospects  to  the  nervous  and  hypochon- 
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driac,  and,  to  enrich  themselves  with  greater  faci- 
lity, conceal  those  very  truths  which  perhaps, 
nay,  most  probably  they  are  ignorant  of,  which 
can  alone  set  them  in  the  right  road  to  that 
happiness  which  they  are  so  industriously  striv- 
ing to  obtain  by  methods  equally  fruitless  and 
irrational. 

Some  of  the  reasons  above  pointed  out,  with 
many  others,  at  the  same  time  viewing  and  la- 
menting that  profound  ignorance  which,  on  these 
subjects,  I  have  for  many  years  observed  gene- 
rally to  prevail,  induce  me  to  make  the  present 
essay,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  all,  as  an  impartial  and  faithful  guide. 
1  have  throughout  avoided  being  unnecessarily 
prolix  or  tedious  on  the  one  hand,  or  curtailed 
or  abridged  any  portion  of  the  subject-matter 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  real  utility,  on 
the  other.  In  addition  to  this  1  have  particu- 
larly aimed  at  placing  the  subject  in  as  clear  and 
perspicuous  a  point  of  view  as  possible,  and,  last- 
ly, of  accommodating  the  whole,  both  in  the  ar- 
rangement as  well  as  phraseology,  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  every  class  of  readers  ;  andif^ow^eof  the 
advantages  which  I  promise  myself  shall  be  the 
pleasing  result,  and  my  mite  of  labxjur  shall   be 
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in  any  degree  instrumental  in  benefiting  my  fel- 
low-creatures, at  the  same  time  that  I  am  making 
an  appeal  to  t'neir  reason  and  good  sense, 
that  is  the  sum  total  of  the  wages  I  require  ; 
and  amply  remunerated  shall  1  feel,  should 
it  meet  witii  general  approbation  ;  whilst  in 
this  my  attempt  to  be  useful,  I  humbly  rest 
in  confidence,  that  real  matter  of  fact  will 
supersede  the  danger  of  being  considered  an 
idle   boaster. 

In  conclusion  :  from  a  conviction  of  the   ad- 
vantages which  mankind  will  experience   in  pro- 
portion as  these  rules  are  complied  with,  1  am 
again  impelled  to  enforce  on  my  readers   a  care- 
ful and  steady  perusal  of  them  ;  and  having  satis- 
fied themselves  of  their  importance,  to  use  every 
endeavour  in   recommending  a  general  adoption 
of  them  to  those  with  whom  they  have  sufficient 
iflfiuence.    It  has  cost  me  no  small  share  of  pains 
in  the  completion  of  this  task  ;  and  under  a  con- 
viction of  its  vast  utility,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest 
the  absolute    necessity   of  a  general   circulation 
among    all    ranks    of    people.       For    this    pur- 
pose   I    would    hint   to    the    more    opulent    part 
of  the  public,  that  no  present  more  acceptable 
and   profitable  could   be  offered    to   their   indi-^ 
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gent  neighbours,  who  have  an  equal  interest  with 
themselves  in  the  attainment  of  the  blessing  of 
health. 

With  an  eye  to  so  desirable  and  philanthropic 
an  object,,  the  publisher,  on  his  part,  hascommen- 
dably  consented  to  contribute  his  laudable  endea- 
vours, by  printing  the  work  in  a  cheap  fomiy  of  a 
convenient  portable  size,  with  a  neat  type,  so  that 
every  class  of  readers  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
possession  of  this  littje  volume  at  a  very  small 
and  easyexpence. 

Upon  the  candour  of  the  public,  in  whose  ser- 
A'ice  I  have  been  frequently  engaged,  I  rely  with 
cheerfulness,  who,  in  no  instance  is  known  to  . 
withhold  its  fostering  protection  (however  hum- 
ble the  instrument)  from  him  whose  principal  ob- 
ject is  that  of  softening  the  afflictions  of  the  un- 
happy. To  the  judgment  of  the  world  1  now 
submit  this  little  treatise,  and  in  its  passage 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  criticism,  should  it 
be  deemed  at  all  worthy  of  it,  I  heartily  wish 
that  thejudgment  and  sentence  which  the  learn- 
ed reviewers  may  pronounce  on  it  may  be  tinc- 
tured with  the  same  sentiments  which  first  prompt- 
ed me  to  present  it  to  the  public  notice,  and 
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that  they  may  labour  with  as  much  interest 
and  solicitude  for  the  public  weal,  as  my  poor 
abilities    have    been    exercised    in    the    present 


undertaking. 
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GENUINE  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH. 

ESSAY   I. 

Of  the  primary  <:omponent  Paris  of  Nature. 


OF   FIRE. 


i  UE  visible  creation  or  frame  of  nature,  is  a  chain  or  con- 
nection of  parts,  an  organised  system  of  well-ordered  perfec- 
tion, created,  sustained,  and  set  in  motion  by  the  fiat  of  infinite 
wisdom ;  the  whole  conducted  with  perfect  regularity,  and 
simultaneous  harmony,  but  each  of  its  parts  depending  on  the 
power  and  influence  of  others,  for  the  promotion  of  its  uniform 
action  and  preservation.  If  a  link  in  this  chain  be  interrupted 
or  broken,  a  cessation  or  absolute  destruction  of  motion  in  all 
those  parts,  from  which  the  communication  is  cut  off,  inevi- 
tably follows. 

The'  two  most  material  and  principal  agents  in  nature,  are 
air  and  fire,  which  are  absolutely  and  indispensibly  necessary, 
both  for  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth,  as 
well  as  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
habitable  globe.    Take  away  the  air,  the  light,  and  the  genial 
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warmth  of  the  solar  influence,  and  the  whole  face  of  Creation, 
with  every  thing  contained  in  it,  would  wither  and  die  away. 

Among  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  notwithstanding  they 
allowed  the  existence  of  four  elements,  as  fire,  water,  earth, 
and  air,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  entertained  an  opinion  tliat 
there  is  one  element  common  to  the  four,  to  which  they  ap- 
plied the  significant  term  of  prima  matei'ia,  the  primary  agent, 
from  which  all  these  four  originally  moved,  differing  only  in 
their  composition;  for  which  reason  they  are  alternately  all 
changed  into  one  another ;  that  is  to  say,  the  earth  becomes 
water,  the  water  air,  the  air  fire,  and  vice  versa;  the  fire  is 
condensed  into  air,  the  air  into  water,  and  the  water  into 
earth. 

Fire  is  the  principal  agent,  the  cementing  principle,  or  bond 
of  union,  which  connects  the  most  minute  atoms  of  bodies  one 
to  another,  and  both  animal  and  vegetable  substances  which 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  run  precipitately  into  a  state  of 
putrefaction  when  divested  of  this  principle,  are  only  pre- 
vented from  it  through  the  interposition  of  this  element.  The 
renowned  Hippocrates,  who  has  deservedly  been  styled  the 
.father  of  physic,  and  who  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  took 
nature  for  his  guide,  says,  the  element  of  air  has  a  principal 
dominion  over  the  human  frame,  and  is  the  chief  and  most 
material  source  of  whatever  affects  it,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad  ;  and  with  respect  to  fire,  that  it  is  the  universal  mover 
and  dissolver  of  all  bodies,  is  in  perpetual  action,  even  while 
itself  is  silent,  invisible,  and  its  operations  concealed  from 
our  senses. 

Plato,  who  borrowed  his  doctrines  in  some  measure  from 
the  Pythagorean  school,  attributed  the  animal  functions  to  an 
intermixture  of  air  and  fire  extending  its  influence  throughout 
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the  whole  frame.  The  office  of  expanding  within,  and  acting 
through  the  whole  body  outwards,  he  ascribes  to  fire,  while 
the  element  of  air  exerts  its  compressible  energy  from  with- 
out, and  keeps  the  internal  within  its  due  bounds ;  so  that  by 
the  united  agency  of  these  two  causes,  a  perpetual  motion  is 
kept  up,  by  wiiich  lie  accounts  for  the  action  of  the  heart,  with 
the  circulation  iu  general. 

There  is  scarcely  a  substance  in  nature,  but  fire  is  capable 
of  volatilizing  with  the  exception  of  earth,  and  when  con- 
centrated by  a  speculum,  even  glass,  the  hardest  metallic  sub- 
stances, and  stones,  are  reduced  by  its  power  into  a  state  of 
absolute  fluidity ;    its  dreadful  effects  on  the  human  body, 
when  it  uncontrolably  comes  in  contact  with  it,  are  too  well 
known  to  every  one,  to  need  here  a  particular  description.    As 
a  proof  of  the  capability  in  earth  to  resist  the  action  of  fire, 
we  can  soon  satisfy  ourselves  of  this  truth  by  the  most  simple 
experiment;  if,  for  example,  a  single  hair  of  the  head  be  ex- 
posed to  ever  so  strong  a  flame,  the  inflammable  and  volatile 
parts  of  it,  suffer  a  speedy  decomposition,  yet  after  this  is 
effected,  it  retains  its  pristine   figure  and  cohesion  of  parts, 
unless  purposely  drawn  asunder  ;  but  so  slight  will  this  cohe- 
sion be,  that  the  ashes  may  be  dissipated  by  the  most  gentle 
breath  of  air;  for  now,  nothing  remains  of  the  hair  but  the 
earthy  part.     Again,  if  you  expose  a  portion  of  any  animal 
substance,  say  a  piece  of  raw  flesh,  to  the  action  of  a  very 
strong  heat,  the  aqueous  and  volatile  parts  of  it  will  be  ex- 
haled, the  oleous  parts  will  be  exhausted,  but  the  earthy  por- 
tion remains  unconsumed,  will  retain  its  former  figure,  and 
resist  the  farther  action  of  the  fire ;  but  the  cohesion  of  its 
particles  is  also  so  very  tender,  that  the  smallest  degree  of 
force  reduces  it  to  ashes. 
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There  is,  however,  a  *  bone  belonging  to  the  vertebras  of  the 
loins,  which  the  Jewish  Rabbins  have  supposed  incorruptible, 
and  capable  of  resisting  the  influence  of  the  strongest  fire. 
This  bone  they  imagine  is  the  only  part  of  the  body  which  is 
incapable  of  being  consumed,  and  the  idea  was,  that  by  its 
magnetic  power  it  was  to  attract,  and  reunite  all  the  other 
scattered  atoms,  to  be  raised  again  at  the  last  day.  This, 
however  I  mention  as  a  proof  of  their  superstitious  ignorance, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  treated  by  persons  of  common  under- 
standing with  the  contempt  and  derision  it  merits. 

The  element  of  fire  pervades  in  a  certain  degree,  every  sub- 
stance in  nature  :  if  one  piece  of  wood,  of  stone,  or  metal  be 
briskly  rubbed  against  another,  it  instantly  becomes  visible  to 
the  eye.  As  fire  is  the  most  powerful  agent  in  nature,  and 
the  great  universal  destroyer  of  it,  so  is  there  nothing  known 
of  sufficient  force  to  resist  and  overcome  its  action.  It  will 
dissolve  the  union  of  the  particles  of  water,  and  raise  it  with 
stupendous  force  in  steam  and  vapour;  witness  the  mighty 
power  of  a  steam  engine,  and  the  solar  influence  on  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  which  are  alike  subject  to  the  same  effects;  nor 
is  there  a  substance  either  solid  or  fluid,  hut  by  its  entrance 
will  undergo  a  decomposition  and  separation  of  its  parts. 

Philosophers  indeed  have  asserted,  that  matter  is  divisible 
in  infinitum,  yet  the  divisibility  of  any  given  extension  may  be 
considered  as  a  mathematical  sophism,  for  what  was  originally 
created  an  atom,  cannot  be  bruised  or  separated  by  the  weight 
of  the  whole  creation  placed  upon  it.  The  division  of  one 
atom  from  another  may  undoubtedly  be  effected,  but  the  di- 
vision of  an  atom  from  itself  is  impossible,  because  its  ex- 


,       •  The  name  applied  to  this  bone  is  Luss, 
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istence  is  not  supported  by  a  cohesion  of  parts,  or  the  apph- 
catioii  of  one  substance  to  another,  but  by  an  original  con- 
tinuity of  substance,  which  is  unchangeable  but  by  annihilation; 
which  wc  rationally  conclude  was  never  the  intent  of  the  great 
Artificer.  A  medicine,  by  the  power  of  art,  may  be  so  mi- 
nutely divided,  as  to  exceed  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  conceive,  yet  each  of  the  particles  will  notwithstanding 
still  retain  the  powers  which  were  proper  to  the  whole  mass. 
Again,  medicines  by  a  chemical  process  will  often  create  new 
bodiesjorbe  very  materially  altered  in  their  original  properties, 
but  by  trituration  the  original  virtues  of  them  are  preserved, 
and  every  particle  being  brought  into  action,  is  again  capable 
of  exerting  its  powers. 

All  the  elasticity  which  is  discoverable  in  any  body,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  impulsive  influence  of  fire;  this  by  penetrating 
the  surface  of  any  substance,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  acts  in- 
ternally with  an  expansive  force,  to  loosen  or  drive  asunder 
its  constituent  particles,  and  the  external  action  of  the  air  at 
the  same  time  overcomes  this  motion  of  the  fire,  so  that  when 
the  body  begins  to  grow  cool,  the  internal  heat  is  counteracted 
by  the  external  influence  of  the  cold. 

Seeing  then  from  these  few  brief  observations,  that  fire  is 
not  only  extended  in  a  certain  degree  throughout  all  bodies, 
and  that  by  its  actjvity  it  is  capable  of  overcoming  the  strong- 
est cohesions,  we  shall  from  thence  in  its  application  be  in 
some  measure  enabled  to  judge  of  its  influence  with  respect 
to  diseases.  In  all  disorders  the  equilibrium  between  the 
internal  fire,  and  the  external  air  is  by  some  means  interrupted; 
the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  fluids  become  vitiated, 
the  circulation  impeded,  and  in  proportion  to  the  violence  and 
danger  of  the  complaint,  is  the  fire  more  or  less  predominant. 
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An  increased  preternatural  degree  of  heat  is  the  usual  con- 
comitant, and  primary  indication  of  most  disorders.  In  fevers 
we  know  that  there  is  a  superabundant  degree  of  it,  which 
requires  in  some  measure  the  apphcation  of  its  opposite  cold 
to  counteract  it.  In  such  situations,  what  is  so  grateful  to  the 
patient  as  a  draught  of  cold  water?  and  what  would  nature  so 
soon  point  at  to  diminish  tliis  excessive  heat  and  distressing 
thirst  as  cold  drinks,  and  yet  does  prejudice  f>o  far  opc-raie, 
even  in  this  enlightened  age,  that  it  is  with  gre;it  difficulty  a 
patient  can  be  indulged  with  so  gratifying  and  salutary  an 
antidote.  If  the  fire  was  thus  predominant,  and  the  body 
was  consuming  under  its  influence,  what  would  appear  so 
efficacious  as  washing  it  all  over  with  cold  water  ?  and  yet  were 
such  a  proposition  made  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  unless  better 
instructed,  they  would  suppose  you  were  about  to  send  them 
to  present  death;  though  now  it  is  proved  as  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  that  this  is  the  most  beneficial  of  all  other  febrifuges,  for 
the  positive  extinction  of  this  fire  or  heat. 

In  a  state  of  death  the  opposite  of  this  takes  place,  for 
now  the  body  exhibits  an  excessive  degree  of  cold.  In 
persons  who  have  lain  son\e  time  under  water,  there  is  also 
an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  and  in  attempting  a  restoration  to 
life,  the  principal  agent  made  use  of  for  that  purpose  is  the, 
application  of  heat,  for  in  both  these  cases,  the  expanding'fire 
Ijas  been  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  external  air,  so  that  the 
proper  equilibrium  is  either  interrupted  or  totally  destroyed. 
In  proportion  as  the  cJommnn  air  is  deprived  of  the  elementary 
principle  of  fire,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  elastic  quality,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  quicksilver  sinking  in  the  barometer,  on  the 
approach  of  foul  weather,  for  vyhich  reason  we  find  a  very 
powerful  influence  on  the  animal  spirits,  which  are  always 
much  depressed  by  it,  for  as  the  conmion  air  becomes  gross 
and  heavy,  we  not  only  suffer  this  diminution  of  spirits,  but 
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our  natural  strength  is  also  diminished  ;  the  circulation  grows 
languid,  the  body  dull  and  pidegmatic,  the  stomach  is  impeded 
in  its  functions,  and  a  variety  of  unpleasant  sensations  take 
place  upon  this  change  of  the  atmosphere. 

With  respect  to  animal  or  vital  heat,  its  immediate  cause 
exists  in  the  crassimentum  or  coagulable  part  of  the  blood, 
attracting  and  retaining  the  fire  wliich  is  dispersed  through 
the  earth.  Of  this  the  nerves  are  the  principal  conductors, 
throughout  the  whole  body,  subservient  to  the  various  opera- 
tions of  the  animal  ojconomy  ;  and  to  the  actions  whicli  de- 
pend on  the  will.  Every  fibre  in  the  human  frame  is  en- 
dowed with  a  certain  principle  of  elasticity,  and  covered  with 
a  cellular  membrane,  which  is  formed  of  the  continuations  of 
the  nerves,  or  their  coats.  Thus  from  the  red  blood  attracting 
and  retaining,  and  the  nerves  as  conductors,  conveying  and 
distributing,  the  animal  heat  or  fire  is  excited  and  preserved 
in  a  due  state  of  equilibrium. 

The  particles  of  air  appear  but  little  attractive  of  one 
another,  unassisted  by  the  power  of  fire ;  this  is  the  agent  that 
keeps  them  in  their  state  of  constant  motion,  or  is  the  spring 
of  their  action,  or  of  the  elastic  principle  which  air  contains. 
The  power  of  attraction  and  retention  of  heat,  is  peculiar  to 
some  substances  in  a  greater  proportion  than  many  other  na- 
tural bodies  ;  and  in  the  human  body  this  power  of  attraction 
appears  more  predominant  m  the  red  globules  uf  the  blood 
than  in  any  other  part,  as  is  demonstrable  from  the  disorders 
incident  to  persons  of  a  rigidity  of  fibre,  which  is  always  found 
proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  red  blood  ;  and  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  has  been  amply  proved  by  various  experiments 
made,  on  the  blood  subsequent  to  its  being  taken  from  the  body. 

Of  so  great  importance  is  this  element  of  fire,  that  life, 
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health,  disease  and  death  depend  on  its  reception  by  our  blood 
from  the  earth,  and  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  claims  our  first 
and  most  particular  attention.  All  our  fluids  are  vehicles  and 
conductors  of  fire,  and  in  proportion  to  the  excess  or  defect  of 
red  blood,  is  the  defector  excess  of  animal  heat :  the  former  is 
attended  with  a  lax  fibre,  and  the  complaints  incident  thereto, 
and  the  latter  with  a  rigidity  of  fibre,  and  its  consequents. 
Fire  is  repelled  by  sulphureous  fumes  or  mineral  gasses,  the 
exhalations  which  arise  from  putrifying  animal  substances,  and 
many  other  subjects,  both  natural  and  artificial.  The  air  is 
rarified  by  heat,  and  condensed  by  cold  ;  humid  vapours  cool 
the  air,  because  water  is  a  conductor  of  fire  or  heat. 

In  a  healthy  state  of  body,  the  common  lieat  of  it  is  about 
ninety-eight  degrees  of  Farenheit's  thermometer,  but  this 
circumstance  is  variable  in  different  constitutions,  for  some 
people  enjoy  very  good  health  where  it  does  not  exceed  eighty- 
three  ;  and  this  heat  continues  the  same,  of  whatever  degree 
the  atmosphere  or  other  surrounding  bodies  may  be,  except 
when  a  disease  is  produced  thereby  ;  when  either  an  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  animal  heat  follows.  The  human  body  is 
capable  of  resisting  different  degrees  of  heat  or  cold,  according 
to  the  general  habits  of  the  person  ;  but  in  common,  the  heat 
rarely  decreases  lower  than  ninety-four,  or  rises  to  more  than 
one  hundred  and  ten  degrees,  though  in  some  climates  there 
are  instances  of  a  much  greater  quantum  of  cold  being  borne 
without  inconvenience. 

The  symptoms  of  a  predominant  heat  in  the  constitution, 
not  the  effect  of  disease,  are  said  to  be  u  thick  yellow  hair, 
abounding  all  over  the  body,  a  reddish  colour  in  the  whites 
of  the  eyes,  with  an  intense  degree  of  florid  redness  through- 
out the  countenance,  in  the  lips  nnd  moutii;  a  slender,  active, 
warm  and  robust  body ;  a  quick,  full  pulse,  an  irascible  dis- 
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position,  easily  provoked,  but  as  easily  appeased.  In  such 
persons  there  are  manifest  a  peculiar  strength  and  contraction 
of  the  vascular  system,  a  firmness  and  activity  of  the  viscera, 
with  a  compact,  volatile  and  lively  motion  of  the  fluids.  In 
such  constitutions,  all  aliments  which  are  capable  of  increasing 
the  heat  and  force  of  the  blood,  and  circulatory  powers,  will 
be  highly  prejudicial,  whereas  such  as  are  of  a  moistening, 
cooling,  diluent  quality  will  be  of  great  service. 

In  opposition  to  the  above,  the  signs  of  a  defect  of  this 
heat,  with  a  consequent  disposition  to  a  cold  temperament,  are 
a  delicate  smoothness  of  the  skin,  the  hair  thin,  fine,  and  not 
abundant;  a  paleness  of  complexion,  inclination  to  corpulency, 
inactive,  weak,  cold ;  a  slow,  moderate  pulse,  not  liable  to  have 
the  passions  easily  wrought  on,  except  that  oi  fear,  which 
frequently  arises  without  any^eal  exciting  cause.  In  people  of 
this  eonstitution,  the  juices  are  mild,  watery,  phlegmatic,  and 
slow  of  motion,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  prevailing 
laxity  and  debility  of  the  solids.  In  this  case,  every  thing 
•which  strengthens  the  solids,  by  increasing  the  defect  oifire, 
and  animates  and  warms  the  fluids,  will  be  serviceable; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  which  has  a  tendency 
to  moisten  and  relax  will  as  certain  be  highly  prejudicial. 

As  old  age  advances,  the  skin  becomes  wrinkled,  the  mus- 
cles contracted,  and  a  gradual  extinction  or  declension  of  this 
animal  heat  or  fire  takes  place,  for  the  supply  of  jA'hich  we  are 
at  present  without  a  specific.  All  diseases,  at  least  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  capable  either  of  being  cured,  or  at  least 
palliated,  but  for  the  ravages  of  time,  with  its  uncontrolable 
effects  on  the  body,  we  have  yet  to  learn  a  method  of  cure, 
except  indeed  it  may  be  fortunately  attained  by  consulting 
those  learned  and  honourable  gentlenaen,  Doctors  Brodum  and 
Solomon,  who  profess  to  have  been  long  in  the  possession  of 
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that  secret,  which  the  respectable  part  of  the  profession  have 
yet  to  learn.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  this  vital 
energy  or  fire,  may  in  some  measure  be  kept  alive  by  artificial 
means,  and  even  the  infirmities  of  age  rendered  more  tolerable, 
and  consequently  the  remnant  of  life  more  comfortable.  But 
how  is  all  this  to  be  obtained  ?  Not  by  having  recourse  to  the 
intoxicating  effects  of  strong  fermented  liquors, — not  by  lying 
much  in  bed, — not  by  indulging  in  every  species  of  intemperance, 
nor  by  the  aid  of  common  fire;  these,  instead  of  palliating, 
never  fail  of  aggravating  the  infirmity,  particularly  the  latter, 
which,  instead  of  adding  to  the  declining  state  of  animal  Jieat, 
would  tend  more  to  exhaust  it. 

It  rs  by  a  strict  attention  to  the  general  mode  of  living, 
such  as  will  hereafter  be  found  classed  under  the  non-naturals, 
by  living  abstemiously,  by  not  admitting  the  relaxing  influence 
of  lying  much  in  bed,  or  indulging  in  a  disproportionate  quan- 
tum of  sleep,  and,  in  particular,  living  in  a  pure  air,  and 
taking  that  degree  of  exercise,  of  which  walking  is  most  eligi- 
ble, which  promotes  an  equable  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
restores  the  vital  heat  to  its  proper  level,  without  inducing 
fatigue  of  body  from  over  exertion. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  body  may  be  nourished,  and  the 
declining  strength  in  some  measure  supported  by  the  external 
application  of  nutritious  substances.  The  absorbing  vessels 
are  always  capable  of  taking  up  those  particles  of  nourish- 
ment which  are  applied  to  them.  Thus,  for  example,  a  bath 
of  milk  will  operate  this  way  so  as  to  feed  the  exhausted 
frame,  and  similar  effects  may  be  produced  by  introducing 
tvarm  emollient,  oleous  and  mucilaginous  matters  through  the 
pores  by  friction;  and,  with  respect  to  clysters,  wc  well  know 
the  human  body  is  supported  and  nourished  by  this  means 
only,  for  an   incredible  length  of  time.      Thi^  idea  seems 
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strengthened  and  corroborated  by  a  circumstance  to  be  met 
with  in  I  lie  Bible,  where  we  learn  that  kinj;  David,  who  had 
nearly  lost  ail  his  stren|i,th  from  age,  and  the  vital  fire  so  much 
extinguished,  that  he  could  by  no  means  keep  himself  warm, 
was  advised  by  his  physicians  to  take  to  his  bed  a  beautiful 
healthy  young  virgin  as  a  concubine,  by  the  contact  of  whose 
warmth  his  declining  strength  might  be  recruited,  and  his  life 
protracted  to  a  little  longer  period.  He  complied  witli  this 
counsel,  and  put  their  proposal  in  practice,  and  the  benefit 
he  experienced  seems  to  have  even  exceeded  his  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

Warmth  might  have  been  communicated  by  a  culinary  fire, 
still  the  effects  would  have  been  what  I  have  before  men- 
tioned ;  but  by  this  means,  the  salutary  vapours  of  this 
healthy  female  were  readily  transfused  by  the  activity  of-  the 
nbiorbents  through  his  emaciated  and  wasted  body,  and  the 
most  beneficial  effects  were  the  consequence.  In  making  an 
experiment  of  this  or  a  similar  kind,  the  night  season  is  always 
to  be  preferred,  because,  during  sleep,  the  pores  are  most 
relaxed  and  open,  and  by  this  means  the  most  volatile  exhaling 
vapours  pass  from  the  body  of  an  healthy  subject  into  that  of 
the  infirm  or  aged,  with  much  greater  facility,  absorption  being 
more  readily  carried  on  during  this  period. 

By  the  determination  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  world, 
every  thing  in  time  must  decay,  and  come  to  its  consumma- 
tion. A  mechanical  instrument,  which  is  in  perpetual  motion, 
will  perform  its  intended  purposes  till  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed  begin  to  decay,  which  by  attrition  must  infallibly 
be  the  case:  but  the  human  frame  enjoys  this  a  Ivantage, 
whilst  it  differs  from  all  other  machines,  that  by  a  prudent  care 
with  respect  to  temperance  and  regularity,  it  is  so  wisely  con- 
structed, it  repairs   itself  by  the   same  actions  which  pro- 
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duce  its  exhaustion.  But  even  the  fabric  of  our  bodies  is  at 
last  worn  out  and  destroyed  by  its  own  actions,  the.sollds  and 
fluids  reciprocally  destroy  each  other,  and,  like  every  thing  in 
nature  beside,  have  their  beginning,  their  state  of  perfection, 
tlieir  declension  and  end  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  art  to  in- 
vert this  order  of  nature. 

After  the  fiftieth  year,  there  is  a  very  visible  declension, 
even  with  the  advantages  of  a  life  of  perfect  temperance,  and 
that  person  who  feels  any  anxiety  or  solicitude  for  life,  should 
shun  with  determined  resolution  those  things  which  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  consume  old  age  in  their  youth,  than 
which  in  particular  nothing  can  be  more  effectual  than  ab- 
staining from  fermented  liquors  of  all  sorts,  especially  ardent 
spirits,  for  there  is  not  one  man  in  fifty,  who  has  given  himself 
up  early  to  an  inordinate  excess  in  this  beastly  practice,  lives 
to  pass  his  fiftieth  year.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  incontro- 
vertible truth,  that  persons  who  are  bronght  up  in  mountain- 
cus  countries,  and  have  accustomed  themselves  to  plain  coarse 
diet,  and  have  earned  their  subsistence  by  labour,  have  been 
generally  observed  to  be  the  longest  livers;  and  among  the 
barren  uncultivated  woods  and  mountains  of  Germany,  it  is 
far  from  a  rare  circumstance  to  find  the  inhabitants  to  attain 
an  age  considerably  beyond  the  liundredth  year.  Nor  are  we 
without  instances  in  our  own  country  of  the  very  extended 
periods  to  which  the  vital  fire  may  be  j)reserved  ;  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  kind,  perhaps,  was  that  of  Old  Parr,  who, 
by  a  life  of  abstinence  and  sobriety,  attained  almost  an  in- 
credible old  age,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
was  found  registered  in  the  archives  of  their  courts  of  ju- 
dicature, so  as  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  its  truth  ; 
hut  after  he  was  sent  for  to  court,  and  began  to  indulge 
in  those  luxuries,  which  before  he  was  a  stranger  to,  he  soon 
died. 
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Iluvitig  tlms  offered  some  few  trite  observations  oh  the 
nature  of  fire,  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  another  agent  in 
nature  most  inseparably  connected  with  our  well-being,  which 
is  that  of  air,  aiiti  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  that  health 
it  is  the  ardent  desire  of  every  one  to  obtain. 


ESSAY  II. 


ON  AIR. 


1  HE  air  which  we  are  constantly  breatliin^  and  on  whicl* 
health  so  much  depends,  as  it  respects  its  baneful  or  benign 
influence  on  the  body,  is  a  compressible  and  dilatable  fluid, 
covering  the  surface  of  the  globe  to  a  very  considerable  hei^t, 
as  has  generally  been  expressed  by  the  term  atmosphere.  It 
is  the  principal  medium  by  which  animal  life  is  supported,  and 
so  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  this  fluid,  that  an  animal  can- 
not exist  for  a  moment  without  it,  as  is  evident  by  placing 
them  in  an  exhausted  yeceiver  of  the  air  pump.  It  is  a  co- 
lourless, transparent,  lieavy  and  elastic  substance,  and  in  its 
common  state  is  combined  with  a  great  variety  of  hetero- 
geneous ingredients.  It  is  by  no  means  that  simple  elementary 
substance  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  when  divested  of  all 
foreign  matters  is  a  subtle  aerial  body,  of  a  compound  nature^ 
adapted  more  or  less  to  the  purposes  of  respiration,  as  it  ap- 
proximates to  a  state  of  purity :  and  because  its  density  is 
proportionable  to  its  compression,  its  particles  recede  from 
each  other  with  reciprocal  force,  according  to  the  distance  of 
their  centres.    That  air  was  heavy,  wae  first  discovered  by 
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Gallileus,  in  making  tlie  experiment  to  what  a  degree  of  height 
water  might  be  raised  by  the  force  of  a  pump,  when  finding 
that  it  could  not  be  elevated  higher  than  thirty-five  feet,  he 
concluded  it  arose  from  the  counterbalance  of  the  air's  weight, 
and  not  from  an  imaginary  vacuum,  as  by  some  persons  had 
teen  previously  supposed. 

The  aerial  basis  of  the  atmosphere,  according  to  tlie  recent 
discovery  of  chemists,  consists  of  three  different  species  of  air, 
viz.  pure  respirabie  or  deplJogisticatcd  air,  azotic  or  phlo- 
gisticated  air,  and  of  fixed  aerial  or  carbonic  acid  air;  the  first 
seems  to  consist  of  about  27  or  28  in  an  hundred  parts,  the 
second  in  72  or  73  in  an  hundred,  and  the  last  about  one  part 
only  in  an  hundred.  For  the  purpose  of  respiration  and  animal 
iife,  oxygen  seems  best  adapted,  and  is  more  congenial  with 
life  than  atmospheric  air,  and  from  its  known  efficacy  in  re- 
storing persons  apparently  dead,  or  in  a  state  of  suffocation, 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ingenhouz  it  was  denominated  vital  air. 
Azote  or  corrupted  air,  by  some  termed  plilogisticated  or  suf- 
focative air,  is  perfectly  irrespirable;  it  is  produced  by  the 
change  which  atmospheric  air  undergoes  in  the  process  of 
combustion,  putrefaction  or  respiration,  whetiier  these  changes 
be  effected  either  by  nature  or  by  art.  The  carbonic  acid  in 
its  pure  state  is  equally  inimical  to  respiration  as  the  azote, 
and  is  frequently  very  copiously  supplied  from  mines,  where 
its  suffocating  qualities  are  not  only  found  very  injurious  to 
those  who  labour  in  them,  but  sometimes  is  so  noxious  as  to 
produce  instant  death. 

When  the  atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  any  of  the  mephi- 
tic  gases,  its  effects  are  very  injurious  to  the  human  body,  and 
from  the  explosions  of  inflammable  air,  which  is  another  spe- 
cies of  mephitic  air,  in  mines,  or  opening  old  wells,  vaults  or 
cellars,  which  have  been  shut  up  for  a  long  time,  frequently 
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sudden  death  lias  been  the  lamentable  consequence  to  such 
as  have  incautiously  exposed  themselves  to  its  noxious  and 
direful  effects. 

Air  has  an  uncontrolable  dominion  over  the  whole  veget- 
able, as  well  as  animal,  creation.  Its  agency  is  absolutely 
necessary  towards  tlie  evolution  of  animalcule,  besides  the 
mere  existence  of  their  ova  deposited  in  a  proper  nidus. 
Chickens  cannot  be  produced  in  an  air  pump,  though  none  of 
the  air  be  extracted,  and  it  be  even  placed  in  a  proper  degree 
of  heat.  No  animalcule  will  be  generated  in  meat  when  shut 
up  from  the  contact  of  external  air ;  and  to  hatch  and  impart 
a  vivifying  principle  to  them,  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  is 
indispensibly  necessary. 

This  cether,  which  is  the  bond  of  union  and  preserver  of  na- 
ture from  dissolution,  is  found  to  be  also  so  necessary  for  ve- 
getation, that  no  plant  can  be  nourished,  nor  will  any  seed 
ever  germinate  which  is  totally  excluded  from  the  air. 
Deprive  either  of  these  of  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun*s 
rays,  and  shut  them  up  from  air,  they  soon  wither  and  de- 
cay ;  for  we  may  observe  in  summer,  that  the  sun,  when  it 
is  in  its  greatest  exaltation,  the  whole  vegetable  creation  is  ia 
its  greatest  splendor  and  glory.  If  then  nature  be  provided 
by  the  Almighty  vvith  an  element  of  such  power  and  activity 
as  enables  it  to  overcome  the  strongest  cohesions,  it  cannot 
be  destitute  of  an  equally  powerful  agent ;  and  if  we  attentively 
examine  into  nature,  we  shall  soon  discover  that  this  agent  is 
none  other  than  God  himself,  who  created  all  things,  and  up- 
holds them  by  his  sole  and  absolute  power;  and  therefore,  to 
consider  extension  or  nature  to  be  God,  as  some  materialists 
wish  us  to  believe,  is  a  position  as  absurd  as  it  is  profane,  and 
cannot  be  presented  to  the  meanest  capacity  without  offering 
violeace  to  our  reason  and  common  sense. 

c  3 
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Without,  however,  entering  into  a  more  elaborate  detail  ot 
this  fluid,  so  absolutely  requisite  for  animal  life,  I  shall  proceed 
to  observe,  that  air  may  become  corrupted,  or  rendered  unfit 
for  respiration,  by  various  means ;  perhaps  none  are  more 
«alculate«1  to  effect  this  change  than  by  a  number  of  people 
iSfeing  confined  in  one  apartment,  by  the  burning  of  fires,  and 
«  number  of  candles  or  lights,  all  of  whiclj  have  a  most  pow- 
♦rful  effect  in  rendering  it  corrupt.  The  putrefaction  of 
-»egttable  and  animal  substances  is  equally  destructive  of  air; 
«nd  had  not  nature  contrived  a  means  of  restoring  it,  it  would 
become  altogether  inefficient  for  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  originally  destined.  Dr.  Priestley,  a  man  of  most  pro- 
Ibund  talent  and  unwearied  application,  after  employing  a 
considerable  share  of  time  and  labour  on  the  subject,  disco* 
rered  that  air,  when  rendered  thus  impure,  and  even  mortal 
hy  the  breathing  of  animals,  was  capable  of  being  thoroughly 
-restored  by  the  vegetation  of  plants;  and  that,  from  this  pow- 
erful agent,  it  might  be  so  renoiatod  as  to  become  as  lit  for 
i'^spiration  as  ths  same  quantity  of  atmospheric  air;  and  that 
ihese  noxious  effects  arc  completely  counteracted  and  pre- 
served 111  a  necessary  state  of  temperature  by  this  vegetation 
of  plants. 

The  effects  of  hot,  cold,  and  moist  air  are  daily  conspicuous 
to  our  senses.  When  the  weather  grows  warm,  the  power  of 
cohesion  grows  weaker,  and  the  muscular  fibres  become  re- 
laxed. When  the  weather  becomes  cold,  this  power  is  in- 
creased, and  the  fibres  are  rigid  and  contracted,  and  even  the 
hardest  metallic  substances,  in  common  with  others,  are  from 
the  same  cause  proportionably  altered  in  their  dimensions : 
extreme  heat  will  dissolve  them,  and  extreme  cold  will  harden 
them  and  render  them  so  brittle,  that  large  bars  of  iron  may 
be  snapped  asunder  after  being  exposed  all  night  to  an  open 
air  in  a  hard  frost;  and  hence  we  may  observe,  that  the  coher- 
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ing  density  of  all  bodies  varies  with  the  degree  of  heat  or 
cold  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

The  difference  of  the  weight  of  air  which  our  bodies  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  sustain  is  very  great.  The  whole  weight  which 
presses  on  them  when  the  mercury  is  highest  in  the  barometer, 
is  equal  to  39,900  pounds  troy  weight,  and  even  under  the 
least  degree  of  pressure  from  the  air,  it  is  equal  to  3982  pounds 
troy.  These  differences  are  capable  of  being  measured 
by  the  mercury  in  the  barometer;  and  from  this  experiment 
it  is  proved  that  every  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  our  bodies, 
is  pressed  upon  at  one  time  more  than  another,  by  the  weight 
of  air  equal  to  three  cubical  inches  of  mercury.  As  then  the 
body  is  necessitated  to  eustain  this  immense  weight,  even  to 
the  magnitude  of  a  ton  and  a  half  at  one  time  more  than 
another,  we  surely  cannot  be  surprised  that  our  health  by  the 
various  changes  of  weather  should  be  considerably  interrupted^ 
and  that  frequently  in  a  very  sudden  manner:  indeed  it  is 
more  matter  of  astonishment,  that  the  frame  of  our  bodies  be 
not  broken  to  pieces,  and  prove  the  constant  harbinger  of 
death.  But  sucli  is  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
that  when  the  resistance  to  the  circulation  is  greatest,  the  im- 
petus by  which  the  heart  contracts  should  be  so  too,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  weight  of  the  air  increases,  the  lungs  will  be 
more  forcibly  expanded,  the  blood  becomes  better  adapted  for 
carrying  on  the  different  secretions,  and  the  heart  more  strong- 
ly contracted.  The  motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  surface 
of  the  body,  meeting  by  this  pressure  of  air,  a  resistance  will 
pass  in  greater  quantity  to  the  brain,  where  the  weight  being 
taken  off  by  the  interposition  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  tendi 
thereby  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  more  mi- 
nute chymical  analysis  of  the  peculiar  component  parts  of  our 

c3 
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atmosphere,  not  considering  here,  that  a  very  accurate  inves- 
^tigation  of  that  part  of  our  subject  would  be  of  any  very 
material  advantage  to  the  reader:  the  principal  object  I  have 
in  view,  is  merely  to  treat  of  it  as  it  respects  the  preservation 
pf  health;  and  therefore,  under  that  impression  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give~that  information,  in  which  all  are  undoubtedly 
peculiarly  interested ;  though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
healthy  as  the  valetudinary  and  infirm-to  whom  a  series  of 
lules  for  their  conduct  are  desirable  :  but,  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  noted,  that  air  is  so  umch  connected  with 
health  and  life,  that  it  is  impossible  the  animal  functions  can 
Y>e  properly  carried  on  even  by  tlie  most  vigorous  and  atWetic 
constitutions,  where  a  due  attention  to  it  is  treated  with  indif- 
ference or  neglect ;  and  although  man  in  a  state  of  nature 
is  capable  of  bearing  all  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  cli- 
mate ;  although  his  stomach  is  capable  of  digesting  most  kinds 
of  food,  if  its  action  has  not  been  impaired  by  inteniperance ; 
and  although  he  is  capable  of  sustaining  the  severest  bodily 
exercise  and  labour,  when  he  has  been  early  in  life  inured  to 
it,  yet  it  must  be  equally  clear,  that  the  man  who  has  been 
nurtured  in  the  lap  of  ease,  and  from  his  infancy  reared  with 
care  and  tenderness ;  or  who  having  been  brought  up  in  a 
more  hardy  mode  of  life,  takes  up  the  notion  of  paying  too 
much  attention  to  the  preservation  of  his  health,  will  more 
readily  feel  the  effects  of  the  most  trivial  hardships,  or  be  liable 
to  take  cold  at  every  change  of  tiie  air,  and  the  least  deviation 
from  his  accustomed  rule  of  temperance,  tends  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  induce  some  kind  of  indisposition. 

Having  premised  these  few  observations,  it  wil!  evidently 
appear,  that  to  attempt  laying  down  a  set  of  rules  as  univer" 
aaltj/  applicable  to  the  state  of  every  individual,  would  be  a 
task  altogether  impracticable  :  nor  can  any  sucli  rules  be  de- 
fived  from  any  experimental  knowledge,  Nvhich  kas  as  yet 
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been  discovered.  The  best  general  process  I  can  recommend 
my  readers,  is  to  advise  each  individual  to  study  his  own  par- 
ticular constitution,  from  which  only  he  will  be  enabled  to 
regulate  his  general  mode  of  living,  applying  such  rules  as 
from  his  own  experience  and  observation  he  finds  suitable  and 
convenient :  and  by  such  cautious  means,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  draw  his  conclusions,  and  discover  those  particular  and 
positive  effects,  which  the  different  states  of  the  atmosphere 
produce  on  the  human  frame,  and  learn  in  what  manner  their 
influence  will  more  or  less  retard  or  improve  his  health. 

I  now  proceed  to  apply  these  few  preliminary  hints  on  air, 
in  their  reference  to  the  production  of  diseases :  and,  first,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  a  zeann  air  relaxes  the  solid  parts  of 
the  body,  and  accelerates  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  force 
in  the  circulating  fluids,  whilst  hot  putrid  air,  the  soriac  wind, 
&c.  greatly  weaken  and  relax  tlie  body.  Lightning,  which 
at  this  period  is  very  common,  frequently  deprives  those  per- 
sons of  life  with  whom  it  coraes  in  contact ;  and  when  this 
happens,  the  body  is  speedily  reduced  to  a  soft  putrid  state. 
But  heat  operates  on  no  part  of  the  system  so  powerfully  as  on 
those  tender  parts  we  call  the  nerves,  whose  fluids  being  the 
most  subtile  of  all  others,  are  soonest  and  most  easily  dissipated. 
Hence  the  tender  and  infirm  very  materially  feel  the  oppres- 
sive influence  of  hot,  sultry  weather;  and  thus  it  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  why  people  who  have  weak  nerves,  are  more 
especially  liable  to  those  diseases,  commonly  styled  nervous, 
arising  from  relaxation  and  a  preternatural  degree  of  heat : 
such  as  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  diseases,  convulsions,  di- 
arrhceas,  &c.  If  along  with  this  heat,  there  be  a  combinatioiy 
of  moisture  with  it,  a  disposition  to  fever,  and  those  of  the 
malignant  kind  will  be  generated,  with  all  the  tribe  of  pu- 
trid diseases:  which  opinion  has  been  commonly  espoused 
by  physicians,  both  ancient  and  modern.    But  if  the  heat  be 
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excessive,  accompanied  with  moisture,  it  follows  that  the  per- 
spiration being  too  copious,  the  humours  must  be  left  dry  and 
viscid,  and  unfit  for  circulation:  the  fibres  being  fiom  this 
cause  relaxed,  and  the  cold  following  in  the  evening  after  a  hot 
day,  the  perspirable  matter  is  retained,  the  heat  is  increased, 
and  thus  are  produced  the  various  kinds  of  fevers:  as  agues, 
inflammatory  fevers,  pleurisy,  peripneumony,  &c. 

When  the  common  air  abounds  less  with  the  elementary- 
principle,  it  loses  part  of  its  elsjstic  virtue,  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  quicksilver  sinking  in  the  barometer  upon  the  approach 
of  bad  weather,  which  explains  the  reason  of  our  finding  the 
common  air  heavy,  and  considerably  to  aflfect  the  animal  spi- 
rits. As  it  loses  its  elastic  force  without,  it  loses  it  also  within 
us  J  whereby  our  natural  strength  is  diminished,  the  circula- 
tion grows  languid,  the  body  altogether  becomes  dull  and  op- 
pressed, the  spirits  sink  and  become  clouded,  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  are  impaired;  the  patient  complains  of  head-ache, 
sickness,  and  is  peevish,  and  a  great  variety  t)f  other  gloomy 
and  disagreeable  sensations  are  produced,  too  well  known  to 
need  here  a  particular  description,  to  those  who  labour  under 
any  of  the  diseases  usually  denominated  among  us  as  nervous, 
a  very  prevailing,  and  I  fear  increasing  malady  in  the  pre- 
sent day. 

By  cold  air  the  human  body  is  considerably  contracted,  and 
rendered  much  more  compact.  TJiis  is  very  obvious  by  ob- 
serving that  the  same  clothing  which  in  summer  can  scarcely 
be  put  on,  will  in  winter  be  much  too  large.  This  circum- 
stance nature  seems  to  have  intended  for  the  wisest  and  most 
salutary  purposes,  viz.  that,  in  proportion  as  the  external  heat 
is  diminished,  the  internal  heat  should  be  thereby  increased. 
If  the  season  be  excessive  cold,  the  weight  and  spring  of  the 
air  are  both  thereby  augmented,  so  much  so,  that  the  re- 
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ijistaoce  of  the  fluid  parts  becomes  so  great,  that  even  the  in- 
creased powers  of  the  solids  cannot  overcome  it.  The  blood 
also  in  winter  is  much  disposed  to  inflammation,  and  be- 
coming in  some  measure  obstructed  in  its  passage  through 
the  lungs,  produces  coughs,  catarrhs,  pleurisy,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  inflammatory  sore  throats,  rheumatism,  &c.  Never- 
theless, cold  may  be  rendered  less  hurtful  to  the  body,  and 
the  risk  of  incurring  these  dangerous  complaints  in  great 
measure  obviated,  by  attention  to  a  proper  degree  of  clothing, 
and  taking  particular  care  that  a  due  propovtion  of  exercise 
be  not  imprudently  neglected, 

Tliere  is  no  change  throughout  nature  more  pernicious, 
either  to  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  bodies,  than  that  of 
quick  transitions  from  freezicg  to  thawing,  from  extreme  cqid 
to  unnatural  heat,  and  vice  versa.  Animal  food  in  a  freezing 
air,  is  preserved  for  an  incredible  length  of  time,  but  as  soon 
as  this  is  succeeded  by  a  sudden  thaw;  it  speedily  enters  into 
A  State  of  putrefaction,  and  is  thus  converted  into  a  soft,  dis» 
solved  flabby  mass.  Hence  it  is  observed,  that- irritating 
coughs  are  never  more  prevailing,  than  vrhen'Such  sudden  al- 
terations in  the  weather  take  place,  ancl  when  the  air,  after 
being  cold,  suddenly  becomes  warm  and  damp^  and  after  that 
assumes  a  considerable  degree  of  coldness  again  j  as  that  con- 
stringes  and  restrains  the  action  of  the  external  organs,  and 
thereby  a  smaller  quantity  of  matter  is  thrown  ofi^  by  perspi- 
ration, and  a  greater  quantity  of  fluids  lodged  upon  the  in- 
ternal viscera,  which  become  loaded  and  obstructed,  there  is 
at  no  time  a  greater  danger  of  consumptive  complaints  being 
prevalent ;  a  disease  which  baffles  all  the  united  endeavours  of 
the  faculty,  and  has  long  and  deservedly  been  the  opprobium. 
of  medicine. 

To  enumerate  the  destrnctive  effects  of  extreme  cold  on 
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the  human  frame,  might  appear  here  superfluous.  There  are, 
however,  instances  of  persons  in  the  most  nortliern  countries 
dropping  down  dead  suddenly  without  any  previous  symptoms 
of  disease,  the  cause  of  which  must  evidenily  appear  to  arise 
from  a  sudden  constriction  of  the  whole  vascular  system,  and  a 
coagulation  in  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  lungs,  which  are  now 
exposed  to  the  naked  contact  of  a  most  severe  cold  atmos- 
phere. In  persons  of  the  most  healthy  constitutions,  by  the 
effect  of  extreme  cold,  the  loss  of  various  parts  of  the  body 
is  well  known.  The  toes,  the  lips,  and  fingers,  are  frequently 
so  far  exposed  to  its  effects,  as  to  induce  a  mortification,  by 
contracting  the  solid  parts,  and  condensing  the  fluids. 

But  although  damp  and  moist  air  also  relaxes  and  wealieni 
the  animal  fibres,  and  impedes  the  circulation  of  the  fluids^ 
yet  the  animal  spirits  are  not  less  liable  to  suffer  from  this 
species  of  air  than  the  body.  In  damp  gloomy  weather  we 
experience  that  kind  of  torpor  or  ennui,  so  well  known  to 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  With  the  loss  of  energy 
V.C  lose  our  gaiety,  and  then  follows  tliat  distressing  train  of 
symptoms,  so  well  described  under  the  appellation  of  hypo* 
chondriasis,  or  lowness  of  spirits.  The  insensible  perspiration 
seldom  fails  to  meet  with  obstruction  in  this  kind  of  moist 
weather,  and  gent  rate  that  chain  of  complaints,  the  natural 
consequences  of  such  an  excitation.  But  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  have  been  experienced  by  exposure  to  a  moist 
night  air  in  hot  climates,  and  when  this  humidity  of  atmos- 
phere is  accompatiied  with  an  extreme  degree  of  heat,  its 
deleterious  effects  aie  of  the  most  awful  tendency;  for  in  the 
first  instance,  whilst  the  vital  energy  is  impaired  by  moisture, 
heat,  when  excessive,  by  opening  the  pores,  causes  the  more 
ready  admission  of  it  d'rough  the  skin,  and  disposes  the  body 
to  dissolution  and  putrefaction;  and  from  causes  analogous  to 
these, .  may  be  attributed,  that  dreadful  mortality  by  fevers, . 
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Sec.  which  we  know  most  commonly  happens  in  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands  during  the  hot  season,  and  whicli  have 
been  the  grave  of  so  many  thousands  of  brave  Europeans. 

A  dri/  cool  air,  from  its  elastic  principle,  has  a  peculiar  ten- 
dency to  produce  alertness  of  body  and  serenity  of  mind  ;  for 
this  reason,  it  is  so  successfully  recommended  to  persons  of  a 
low,  nervous,  or  hypochondriac  temperament ;  nevertheless, 
when  air  is  too  dry,  it  produces  effects  equally  unfavourable, 
with  that  which  is  too  warm ;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  body  is  too 
speedily  deprived  of  its  moisture,  and  hence  we  find  a  dispo- 
sition in  it  to  become 'thereby  enervated.  It  is  in  that  tem- 
perature of  air  which  is  moderately  dry  and  not  too  warm, 
tliat  a  person  finds  himself  most  comfortable,  and  such  is  un- 
questionably most  proper,  and  best  adapted  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  health.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised,  if  in 
warm  climates,  by  extending  the  action  of  the  exterior  organs, 
relief  should  be  afforded  to  such  as  are  troubled  with  lowness 
of  spirits,  &c. 

The  calm  serene  atmosphere  of  the  South,  produces  the 
happy  effects  of  a  never  ending  spring,  and  enables  nature  to 
expand  her  powers.  Travelling,  therefore,  to  the  South  of 
France  or  Italy,  will  often  impart  to  invalids  of  this  description 
a  new  degree  of  happy  existence. 

It  was  an  observation  of  the  immortal  Hippocrates,  that  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  is  the  prolific  parent  of  diseases, 
and  this  appears  very  reasonable,  when  we  consider  the  great 
alterations  and  effects  produced  on  the  animal  economy  by 
these  circumstances.  It  is  therefore  from  the  great  and  sud- 
den changes,  which  are  so  peculiar  to  this  climate  of  ours,  as 
from  a  warm  to  a  cold,  or  from  a  light  to  a  heavy  air,  that 
exposes  both  the  valetudinarian  as  well  as  the  healthy  to  such 
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iijjurious  effects.  It  is  air,  s>ays  Hippocrates,  which  supports- 
life,  and  directs  the  progress  of  diseases,  and  it  therefore  be- 
comcB  natural  for  us  to  consider  a  pure  air,  as  one  of  th» 
greatest  sources  of  health,  and  an  impure  one  as  the  greatest 
source  of  diseases.  Again,  air  will  become  more  or  less 
wholesome,  according  to  the  particles  with  which  it  is  im- 
^regnatcd  from  the  exhalations  of  certain  substances,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable.  There  is  no  constitution  which  is  not 
more  or  less  affected  by  tiiis  circumstance,  for  we  know  from 
experience,  that  even  the  fragrant  odours  of  flowers,  will  some- 
times operate  so  very  powerfully  on  the  nervous  system,  as  to 
produce  a  sudden  syncope  or  fainting,  so  that  from  the  va- 
rious particles  which  are  continually  floating  in  it,  we  may 
justly  attribute  the  origin  of  those  disorders,  which  otherwise 
we  can  with  difficulty  Recount  for. 

In  populous  cities  and  towns,  many  things  conspire  to  ren- 
der the  air  polluted  and  contaminated,  for  wherever  great 
numbers  of  people  are  crowded  into  one  place,  there  the 
air  cannot  fail  of  becoming  unwholesome ;  and  offensive 
smells  among  other  things,  and  the  exhalations  sent  forth 
from  putrid,  animal,  and  vegetable  substances,  all  tend  to  add 
to  the  same  destructive  effect.  Not  only  are  these  effluvia  in- 
haled by  a  number  of  people  labouring  perhaps  under  all  kinds 
of  diseases,  but  being  likewise  loaded  with  smoke,  the  pu- 
trid fumes  of  dunghills,  slaughter-houses,  &c.  the  sick  of 
every  disease,  diffuse  more  or  less,  their  infectious  matter 
through  the  air,  and  every  individual  has  his  share  in  render- 
ing the  atmosphere  foul  and  corrupted ;  all  which  circunai- 
slances  must  tend  to  render  the  air  here  much  more  unwhol&- 
SQrae  than  tlie  pure  salubrious  air  of  the  country.  Added  to 
t]ns,  the  mortality  so  often  prevailing  in  camps,  among  other 
causes,  as  exposure  to  night  air,  heavy  dews,  and  neglect  of 
cle^aliness,  may  most  commonly  be  said  to  arise  from  the 
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same  prolific  source.     If  tlien  fresh  air  be  necessary  for  the 
healthy,  of  how  much  greater  importance   is  it  to  the  sick  ?     * 
A  moderate  distance,  therefore,  from   town  is  t!ic  most  de- 
sirable place  for  air  and  excrcigc. 

These  sudden  chanj^es  in  the  weather  are  often  easily  predicted 
before  they  happen,  by  the  ominous  sensations  which  the  in- 
firm or  valetudinary  feel;  and  hence  it  happens,  that  many 
persons  of  this  description  are  enabled  to  foretel  when  any 
changes  of  these  are  about  to  take  place,  by  the  pains  of  • 
body  which  on  such  occasions  they  generally  feel;  for  the  blood 
being  more  rarefied  against  the  approach  of  wet  weather,  or 
high  winds,  will  forcibly  press  upon  the  sensible  membranes, 
and  on  any  remarkable  alteration,  pains  will  be  felt,  to  which 
before  they  were  utter  strangers. 

But  our  bodies  are  also  very  materially  affected  by  winds 
as  well  as  air,  either  by  their  motion,  or  as  they  serve  to  con- 
vey to  us  the  different  qualities  of  the  air,  already  pointed  out. 
Wind,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  air  put  in  motion, 
is  of  two  kinds,  according  as  they  are  capable  of  continuing  in 
the  same  course,  or  variable  from  an  infinite  number  of  causes. 
A  long  continued  riorth  wind,  as  it  has  the  effect  of  purifying 
the  air  from  noxious  vapours,  is  the  most  wholesome,  rendering 
the  air  serene  and  dry,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting  to  the 
human  body  vigour,  elasticity,  and  activity.  Salutary,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  general  scale  this  wind  is,  it  is  nevertheless  ini- 
mical to  the  tender  frames  of  some  people,  who,  from  too  great 
an  exposure  to  it,  are  affected  with  coughs,  fevers,  and  inflam- 
matory complaints  of  the  viscera. 

A  south  wind  generally  debilitates  and  relaxes  the  body* 
and  disposes  it  to  catarrhal  affections.  Moderate  zuinds 
are  very  salutary,  as  they  produce  the  same  effects  on  the 
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'body  as  an  increase  of  the  air's  wciglit;  aurl  lience  respiration 
is  more  freely  carried  on,  and  animal  bodies  enjoy  a 
better  shftre  of  liealth  while  the  air  is  agitated  by  them; 
but  from  a  stagnation  of  air,  lliey  become  indisposed,  and 
breathe  with  dilFiculty.  Air,  thus  in  motion,  dissipates  from 
our  atmosphere  those  no\io;is  vapours  and  particles  which 
interrupt  our  health,  and  is  followed  by  a  cooler  air,  more 
friendly  to  it;  but  when  wind  is  so  much  increased  as  to  ar- 
rive at  its  greatest  degree  of  violence,  its  effects  on  the  human 
frame  arc  very  similar  to  thobe  which  are  produced  by  air 
that  is  too  gross  and  heavy. 

The  seasons  also  are  known  to  have  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  influence  on  our  bodies,  as  it  respects  the  propagation 
of  diseases.  The  vernal  and  autumnal  quarters  are  supposed 
to  be  the  most  unhealtiiy,  because  the  perspiratory  particles 
are  not  only  rctaiacd  in  the  body,  but  have  a  peculiar  tendency 
inclining  to  putrefaction.  At  these  periods,  therefore,  the 
influence  of  the  air,  in  our  variable  and  uncertain  climate, 
tends  to  restrain  the  action  of  the  external  organs,  and  neces- 
sarily throws  a  redundancy  upon  the  internal  organs,  which 
frequent  vicissitudes  in  tlie  direction  of  the  flux  of  humours  are 
the  predisposing  causes  of  periodical  complaints,  as  asthriia, 
ague,  gout,  &c.  each  derived  from  same  the  source  ;  and 
lience  it  has  been  remarked  by  medical  authors,  that  each  of 
the  seasons  is  visited  by  certain  classes  of  distempers  peculiar  to 
itself:  thus,  in  summer,  putrid  and  bilious  disorders  are  found 
most  to  prevail;  in  winter,  inflammatory  diseases;  and  in 
spring  or  autumn,  those  of  the  catarrhal,  mucous,  or  sto- 
machic kinds. 

In  the  spring  we  see  the  vegetable  tribe  begin  to  rear  their 
heads,  the  trees  blossom  and  fructify,  tiic  feathered  race  greet 
the  approach  of  sunmier  witli  notes  of  joy  and  delight,  and  all 
this  general  life  and  vigour  arise   from  the  motion  and  heat 
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eommuiiicatcd  by  the  gciual  warmth  of  tiie  sun.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  rational  species  arc  in  unison  with  tlie  general 
festivity;  the  spirits  feel  the  exhilarating;  influence  of  the  glo- 
rious sun,  and  the  enlivening  prospects  of  pleasure  and  delight. 
At  this  time  the  blood  begins  to  circulate  more  freely  in  the 
veins,  and  puts  on  some  appearance  of  a  plethora.  For  this 
reason,  perhaps,  was  iutroduced  that  prevailing,  though  perni- 
cious, custom  of  letting  blood  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
which  as  it  has  a  dangerous  tendency,  and  is  always  injurious 
to  the  healthy,  cannot  be  too  forcibly  reprobated.  Attention 
to  a  change  of  clothing,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the. 
seasons,  is  always  attended  with  peculiar  advantage  to  those 
who  are  not  of  the  most  robust  constitution,  as  well  as  a  suit- 
able diet.  The  spring  season  is  in  general  tiie  most  healthy; 
spring  and  summer  are  most  congenial  with  the  delicate  frames 
of  cliildren  and  young  persons;  the  summer  and  beginning  of 
autumn  agree  best  with  tlie  aged;  and  for  those  of  the  middle 
age,  the  close  of  raitumn  and  beginning  of  winter  seem  best' 
adapted  for  the  enjoyment  of  health. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  nothing  is  more  likely  to 
render  the  body  disordered,  than  sudden  transitions  from  heat 
to  cold.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  young  person  leaving  an 
assembly-room  in  an  universal  glow  of  heat  and  perspiration 
from  previous  exercise,  and  in  that  state  exposed  to  the 
piercing  air  of  a  cold,  frosty  night,  what  may  te  expected  to 
be  the  consequence  of  such  temerity,  but  that  of  laying  the 
unalterable  foundation  of  some  fixed  and  dearlly  disease  ?  It 
is  from  causes  such  as  these,  among  many  others  equally  con- 
spicuous, that  we  are  the  helpless  spectators  of  the  progress  of 
that  dreadful  malady  called  consumption  of  the  lungs,  making 
such  uncontrolable  havoc  among  our  youth  of  both  sexes. 

It  may,  uevertheless,  be  fre(]uently  necessary  and  higiily  ad- 
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yisable  to  exchange  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  for  one  that  is  sup- 
posed healthier.  Vast  numbers  have  found  a  quick  recovery  from 
indisposition,  arising  from  the  corrupted  air  of  a  town,  who 
have  removed  in  time  to  the  more  uncontaminated  air  of  the 
tountry.  It  will  not,  however,  appear  prudent  hastily  to  condemn 
the  air  of  one  place,  because  it  docs  not  agree  with  certain 
individuals:  the  natural  habits  of  sucIj  should  be  taken  into 
the  account,  for  that  air  which  is  found  injurious  to  one  per- 
son, may  happen  to  be  the  only  one  in  which  another  can 
Mist  with  comfort.  Whatever  be  the  temperature  of  the 
dimatc,  the  air  in  general  may  be  denominated  healthy,  pro- 
tided  it  he  pure  and  clear,  and  occasionally  visited  with  the 
agitating  and  renovating  power  of  the  wind;  whilst,  on  the 
»ther  hand,  an  air  that  is  ijross,  or  strongly  saturated  with  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  mineral  substances,  must  be  highly  deleteri- 
ous to  every  constitution. 

After  all  our  endeavours  to  discover  which  air  is  most 
wholesome  to  live  in,  we  can  only  draw  an  equivocal  in- 
ference on  the  subject.  The  best  criterion  from  which  we 
can  form  our  conclusions,  is  from  the  healthy  appearance  and 
longevity  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts.  In  higli 
mountainous  countries,  which  are  frequently  visited  by  rough 
winds,  as  well  as  in  small  sea-port  towns,  we  find  many 
of  the  inhabitants  whose  lives  are  protracted  to  a  very  ex- 
tended period.  Again,  in  small  villages  thinly  inhabited,  we 
find  the  ayed  to  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  than  in  large 
manufacturing  cities  and  towns,  where  multitudes  are  stowed 
together  in  confined  houses  or  apartments,  stewing  in  warm 
air,  which  from  this  cause  has  been  deprived  of  its  vivifyiug 
principle,  and  has  an  unqualified  tendency  to  relax  the 
nerves  and  fibres,  and  give  a  loose  texture  to  the  blood.  The 
most  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  tliis  fact  must  be,  that 
the  air  is  more  pure,  and  less  ILnble  to  be  corrupted,  added  to 
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which,  their  plain  and  simple  fare  very  much  contributes  to 
the  same  end.  With  an  increase  of  population,  luxury  and 
indolence  commonly  keep  pace;  every  act  and  stratagem  is 
devised  to  pamper  the  vitiated  palate,  till  at  last,  proof  against 
such  a  stimulus,  the  appetite  is  lost,  and  an  atrophy  or  some 
fatal  complaint  closes  the  scene. 

A  few  general  Rules  on  the  Subject  of  Air,&iC. 

In  the  selection  of  a  residence,  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated healthy,  a  few  general  rules  present  themselves  for 
our  attention.  We  should  give  a  decided  preference  to 
one  built  on  an  eminence,  neither  exposed  to  the  extreme 
piercing  cold  of  winter,  nor  to  the  highest  point  of  the  sun's 
heat  in  summer.  It  is  requisite  also,  for  the  purpose  of  health, 
that  it  be  of  proper  dimensions,  for  low  confined  rooms  are 
very  injurious,  particularly  when  inhabited  by  large  families. 
Ill  the  summer,  an  apartment  pointing  to  an  eastern  or 
northern  aspect  is  most  eligible;  whilst  in  the  winter,  that 
which  aiimiis  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  southern  aspect, 
being  the  most  dry  and  cheerful,  should  be  preferred,  as 
having  a  favourable  influence  on  the  spirits  as  well  as  health. 

It  is  a  circumstance  deserving  particular  notice,  that  the 
local-  situation  of  a  residence,  although  in  itself  healthy,  is  not 
exempt  from  the  evil  effects  of  a  corrupted  atmosphere:  that 
is,  the  soil  itself  may  be  free  from  objection,  yet  it  may  be 
rendered  obnoxious  bv  the  exhalation  of  different  effluvia, 
conducted  to,  or  blended  with  it,  from  contiguous  situations, by 
the  force  of  the  winds.  Thus,  for  example,  a  dry  elevated  soil 
may  become  inimical  to  health,  and  extremely  unwholesome, 
from  its  vicinity  to  stagnant  waters,  ditches,  or  marshes.  As 
the  air  as  well  as  the  water  commonly  partake  of  the  qua- 
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lities  of  the  soil,  by  the  absorption  of  its  saline  and  mineral 
particles,  it  is  requisite  that  the  springs  and  wells  adjacent 
should  be  properly  examined,  for  it  niay  most  commonly  bft 
concluded,  that  where  the  water  is  good,  the  air  is  of  conse- 
quence salubrious,  and  if  the  water  be  pure  and  tasteless,  then 
the  air  is  free  from  any  offensive  smell,  which  is  the  most 
certain  mark  of  its  being  pure;  and,  that  where  sugar  readily 
enters  into  a  dissolved  state,  the  walls  stained  and  changed  in 
colour,  metals  acquiring  a  verdigris  or  rust,  such  are  very  pre- 
sumptive evidences  of  the  situation  being  damp,  and  conse- 
quently unwholesome. 

The  higher  parts  of  a  house  are  unquestionably  the  most 
salubrious  in  any  situation,  therefore  the  sitting-room,  if  possi- 
ble, should  be  above  the  grouud  floor,  and  that  frequently 
ventilated  by  the  seasonable  admission  of  a  proper  current  of 
air;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  ventilators  (which  are  small 
moveable  wheels,  made  of  brass  or  tin)  are  applied  to  some  of 
the  doors  or  windows,  these,  from  the  pressure  of  the  external 
air,  will  be  kept  in  constant  motion,  and  are  very  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  procuring  fresh  supplies  of  pure  air. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  I  have  so  much  insisted  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  purifying  the  air  of  rooms,  by  opening 
the  doors  and  windows,  it  should  be  understood,  that  eveu 
this  requires  some  degree  of  discrimination  to  regulate  with 
propriety.  It  should  neitlier  be  done  early  in  the  morning  nor 
late  at  night;  neither  is  it  safe  to  leave  the  windows  of  a  bed 
room  open  all  night  during  the  sultry  heat  of  the  summer  months, 
unless  it  has  been,  as  it  is  with  some  people,  a  constant  practice. 
It  never  can  be  resorted  to  without  hazard,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  has  it  proved  of  the  most  serious  consequences.  The 
p«re5  being  uaturaJly  open  by  the  hesit  of  the  day,  and  con- 
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siderably  augmented  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  during  sleep, 
perspiration  is  unsuspectingly  checked,  and  acute  diseases 
thereby  induced.  Nothing,  in  short,  can  be  of  more  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  human  frame,  than  that  it  respire  a  pure 
and  wholesome  air;  nothing  is  more  likely  to  promote  this 
desirable  end  than  avoiding  the  too  common  custom  of 
making  houses,  window-frames,  and  doors  what  is  called  air 
tight,  and  permitting  frequent  currents  of  fresh  air  to  pass 
through  all  the  rooms. 

Green  plants  and  flowers  arranged  before  a  window  are  not 
only  ornamental,  but,  if  they  do  not  emit  too  strong  a  fra- 
grance, have  their  use  also.  In  serene  summer  weather,  even 
strewing  green  plants  and  boughs  of  trees  in  a  sitting-room, 
while  the  sun's  rays  are  upon  thcra,  and  removing  them  as  the 
sun  declines,  is  attended  with  beneficial  purposes,  and  are 
found  to  have  a  salutary  influence  on  valetudinarians;  es- 
pecially such  as  are  afftcted  with  occasional  fits  of  asthma, 
as  a  portion  of  vital  air  is  by  this  means  exhaled,  and  thus 
gradually  introduced  into  the  lungs  by  breathing.* 

Planting  large  trees  very  near  a  house  whose  foliage  is 
thick  is  very  injurious,  for  they  not  only  obstruct  the  access  of 
air  and  light  in  the  day-time,  and  thus  induce  a  dampness  in 
the  rooms,  but  there  is  exhaled  from  them  during  the  night  a 
very  unwholesome  effluvia.  Eight  or  ten  yards  distant  from  the 
bouse  is  the  nearest  that  trees  of  this  description  should  be 
planted;  and  where  that  is  complied  with,  the  air  is  not  ex- 
cluded by  them  ;  they  then  form  an  agreeable  shade  from  the 
sun  in  summer,  and  the  exhalations  emitted  from  them  at 
that  distance  are  not  only  pleasant,  but  salutary. 

•  See  Beddoes  and  Priestley  on  the  subject  of  Factitious  Airs. 
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Sleeping  in  bed-rooms  where  a  large  quantity  of  fruit 
is  deposited  is  extremely  unhealthy  :  this  is  a  very  common 
thing  in  country  places,  and  elsewhere  with  persons  who  sell 
it.  From  the  fragrant  exhalations  of  it,  the  air  is  soon  impreg- 
nated with  aportionof  infl  iriimable.  gas,  transpiring  from  it,  and 
Jiencc  sudden  faintness  frequently  happens,  especially  to  fe- 
males, and  persons  of  delicate  nerves.  For  the  same  reason 
the  noxious  effluvia,  arising  from  such  shops  as  contain  oils, 
tallow,  flesh  meats,  vegetables,  &c.  are  very  unwholesome. — 
Those  who  dial  in  such  a  variety  of  articles,  should,  at  any 
rate,  avoid  sleeping  where  they  are  kept. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous,  nor  more  frequently  produce 
fatal  consequences,  than  the  vapour  arising  from  the  burning 
of  charcoal,  particularly  in  small  confined  rooms.  Sulphuric 
particles  are  copiously  emitted  from  it,  vvhich  fill  the  at- 
mosphere, and  being  inspired,  cannot  be  again  expired;  hence 
the  motion  of  the  blood-vessels  is  retarded,  the  lungs  are  ob- 
structed in  their  action,  the  blood  itself,  penetrating  into  the 
liead,  brings  on  vertigo,  listlessness,  and  violent  pains  in  the 
head,  and,  not  uncommonly,  death  is  the  consequence,  before 
even  the  person  suspects  his  being  in  danger.  Thuse  who  are 
under  an  absolute  necessity  of  using  it  in  their  occupations, 
even  with  every  precaution  and  attention,  seldom  enjoy  a  per- 
fect good  state  of  health  :  and  when  the  necessary  precautions 
have  been  unattended  to,  innumerable  accidents  of  the  most 
fatal  kind  continually  take  place.  Many  are  the  instances 
where  persons  confined  any  length  of  time  over  the  fumes  of 
charcoal  have  dropped  down  dead  suddenly,  from  the 
constriction  of  the  air  vessels  of  the  lungs,  which,  I  think, 
n  very  powerful  argument  to  plead,  with  people  of  this 
calling,  against  carelessly  exposing  themselves  to  such  a 
deadly  poison. 
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Heat  and  Cold. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  exposure  of 
the  human  body  to  the  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold,  is  pro- 
ductive of  very  injurious  effects,  which  common  observation 
and  experience  have  most  amply  elucidated  :  anxious  to  im- 
press this  truth  on  the  attention  of  the  reader,  I  trust  I  shall 
not  lie  under  the  imputation  of  an  unnecessary  tautology,  in 
again  repeating,  that  by  an  immoderate  degree  of  heat  the 
fluids  are  dried  up,  or  altogether  wasted,  the  solids  become 
weakened  and  elongated,  and  hence  follow  costiveness,  indiges- 
tion, thirst,  &c.  and  from  the  same  cause,  the  nerves  and 
lymphatic  system,  with  their  respective  functions,  become  de- 
ranged and  obstructed. 

It  is  moreover  a  well-attest^  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
temperate  climates,  who  are  visited  with  neither  excessive  heat 
nor  cold,  are  the  most  healthy,  and  attain  to  a  greater  age  than 
those  of  the  southern  countries;  from  which  it  will  be  obviously 
deduced,  that  the  body  will  be  enervated  by  immoderate 
warmth  by  an  over  quantum  of  clothing,  by  keeping  strong 
fii'es  in  our  sitting  rooms,  and  particularly  by  sleeping  in 
very  heated  apartments,  or  on  soft  feather  beds,  the  latter 
of  which  retain  their  heating  quality  much  longer  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  In  measuring  this  circumstance,  so  as  to  be 
in  harmony  with  our  other  endeavours  to  avoid  indisposition, I 
would  lay  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  the  temperature  of 
u  silting  room  should  not  exceed  60  degrees  of  Farenheit's 
thermometer,  nor  the  bed  room  50,  that  being  about  the  me- 
dium temperature  of  our  climate,  and  that  in  which  the  several 
operations  of  the  body  seem  to  be  performed  with  alertness 
and  facility. 
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There  lias  been  long  a  prevailing  and  equally  erroneous idcr. 
entertained  Uy  many  parents  and  conductors  of  public  semi- 
naries, that  to  habituate  children  to  bear  cold  weather  only  is 
more  congenial  with  their  health;  and  that  to  endue  young 
people  with  the  most  desirable  qualities  of  budy,  is  only 
attainable  by  exposing  them  to  the  cold  ;  but  whatever  degree 
of  advantage  may,  in  this  respect,  be  imparted  to  the  constitu- 
tion, it  may  certainly  be  taken  as  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  long  continued  and  repeated  chills,  by  unnecessary  ex- 
posure to  cold  air,  will,  in  the  first  instance,  enfeeble,  and  *n 
the  second,  induce  a  susceptibility  to  the  operation  of  those 
powers  by  which  violent  diseases  are  superinduced;  for  al- 
though man  inherits  a  capacity  of  inuring  himself  to  the  sup- 
port of  great  degrees  of  heat  as  well  as  cold,  yet  it  must  be 
strikingly  evident  to  most  people,  that  a  middle  course  betwixt 
these  extremes  is  most  advantageous.  The  true  principle 
therefore  will  be  found  to  consist  in  gradually  inuring  the 
habit  to  cold,  by  which  means  it  may  he  enabled  to  bear  a  se- 
verer application  of  it. 

The  grand  secret  for  preserving  the  body  In  a  due  equilibriurrE 
of  health  will  appear  therefore  to  consist  in  protecting  it  from 
such  effects  as  have  a  tendency  to  obstruct  the  perspiratory 
matter.  In  the  sultry  days  of  summer,  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  that  the  body  be  not  overheated  by  unnecessary  ex- 
ercise. In  the  autumnal  season,  as  the  mornings  and  evenings 
begin  to  get  cool,  the  clothing  should  not  be  of  too  light  a  na- 
ture ;  the  accommodating  this  circumstance  more  to  the  rules 
of  fashion  than  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  particularly 
in  our  variable  climate,  has  been  more  the  cause  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  incurable  diseases,  than  almost  any  other  be- 
side. That  kind  of  clothing  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
summer   season,    should  be  exchanged  for  what  is  warmec 
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•pretty  early  in  the  autumn,  and  in  short,  to  be  constantly  making 
such  alterations  in  our  drcs?,  as  the  varieties  of  the  weather 
require. 

Willi  respect  to  the  warming  of  rooms  by  means  of  fire, 
that  is  a  circumstance  which  slioulcl  be  principally  regulated 
by  our  feelings,  more  than  by  attending  to  the  particular  season 
of  the  year.  If  in  the  temperate  days  of  autumn  the  room 
feels  colder  than  the  external  air,  this  points  out  the  necessity 
of  having  a  moderate  fire  ;  nor  will  this  be  less  required  even 
in  the  summer  montlis,  if  tiie  weather  be  cold  and  damp. — 
Some  people  set  their  faces  rigorously  against  this  precaution, 
because  it  is  not  a  general  custom  to  have  fires  till  the  month 
of  October,  and  would  sooner  shiver  on  some  weeks  longer, 
however  great  the  sacrifice  of  their  feelings  ;  whilst  others, 
from  caprice  or  prejudice,  as  readily  fall  into  the  same  error. 
Such  obstinacy,  however,  generally  meets  its  merited  punish- 
ment, for  catarrh,  rheumatism,  and  many  other  painful  chronic 
complaints  are  the  frequent  consequences,  which  may  probably 
continue  to  harass  the  sufferer  through  the  remaining  part  of 
the  year. 

It  is  incalculable  what  a  number -of  diseases  are  brought  on 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  only  :  these,  though  un- 
doubtedly excitable  from  other  causes,  by  frequent  and  reite- 
rated attacks,  injure  particular  organs,  which,  after  a  certain 
lapse  of  time,  destroy  the  harmonious  movements  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  when  the  vital  organs  are  the  seat  on  which  they 
happen  to  fall,  and  are  so  unmanageable  as  to  bid  defiance  to 
all  art,  they  must,  of  necessity,  have  a  fatal  termination  :  from 
which  it  may  be  deduced,  that  we  should  guard  against  conse- 
quences so  serious  in  their  nature,  by  paying  due  attention 
to  keep  the  body  warm  and  comfortable  by  proper  clothing. 
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Seeing  then  that  air  is  the  principal  medium  in  which  the 
animal  life  can  be  carried  on  with  comfort  and  satisfaction, 
and  that  witliout  it  there  would  be  a  speedy  termination  to  our 
existence,  it  would  certainly  be  unwise  to  withdraw  our  bo- 
dies too  much  from  the  bracing  effects  of  cold  air,  and  con- 
stantly to  live  in  a  temperature  of  too  much  heat.  In  this  re- 
spect also,  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  nature  will 
surely  be  our  safest  guide  ;  and  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
warmer  weather  is  j)rogressively  succeeded  by  a  state  of 
greater  cold,  we  should  inure  ourselves  to  the  effects  of  these 
changes.  By  such  means,  especially  if  we  neglect  not 
the  proper  use  of  exercise,  we  shall  neither  feel  the  cold 
unpleasant,  nor  cause  an  obstruction  of  the  necessary 
perspiration. 

Lastly,  as  our  bodies  are  thus  readily  acted  on  by  every  sud- 
den change  of  weather,  as  from  heat  to  cold,  and  its  opposite, 
every  precaution  should  be  resorted  to,  which  might  tend  sud- 
denly to  check  perspiration.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be  a 
determined  rule  to  avoid  all  rapid  transitions  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another,  and  never  to  remove  from  a  room  highly 
heated  to  a  fresh  or  cold  air  while  the  body  remains  warm,  or 
till  the  necessary  change  to  a  warmer  dress  has  been  previously 
made.  If  at  any  time  the  body  should  be  violently  heated 
during  the  warm  weather,  it  is  sure  to  suffer  by  going  into 
vaults,  cellars,  ice-houses,  cold  bathing,  or  sitting  on  cold 
stones  or  damp  earth  :  many  lingering  and  incurable  mala- 
dies have  been  brought  on  by  such  imprudence,  nay,  present 
death  has,  in  some  instances,  been  the  consequence  of  such 
transgression.  Pulmonary  consumption,  that  most  destruc- 
tive of  maladies,  which  makes  annually  such  dreadful  ravages 
among  the  young  and  middle-aged,  has  been  frequently  in- 
duced by  these  apparently  trifling  causes. 
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It  is  much  to  be  desired,  nay,  perhaps,  as  the  progress  to- 
wards science  becomes  more  matured,  it  may  take  place,  that, 
from  the  effects  of  factitious  airs  or  gages,  means  may  be 
discovered  that  we  are  not  as  yet  acquainted  with,  capable  of 
affording  some  remedy  against  this  formidable  destroyer  of 
the  human  species :  which,  in  the  blonm  and  vigour  of  life, 
sliewing  no  mercy  to  age,  rank,  or  sex,  consigns  such  immense 
numbers  to  a  premature  death. 

Something  of  this  kind  was  instituted  by  the  late  Dr.  Bed- 
does  of  Clifton,  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  unwearied  re- 
search ;  to  whom,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  vast  num- 
bers languishing  under  this  miserable  complaint  anxiously 
resorted ;  but  whether  any  of  them  experienced  advantage 
from  his  pneumatic  institution  I  have  not  been  accurately 
informed.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  believe,  that,  like  all 
other  attempts  to  check  its  career,  his  philanthropic  labours 
were  totally  inefficient. 

Such  as  are  desirous  of  avoiding  this  deadly  complaint,  must 
studiously  shun  those  dangers  already  hinted  at,  by  which  it 
appears  to  be  most  readily  induced:  for  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  far  the  greater  number  of  consumptive  cases  have 
originated  from  neglect  and  carelessness;  and  when  once-the 
seeds  of  it  are  sown  in  the  human  body,  it  leaves  the  unhappy 
object  the  victim  of  his  own  indiscretion.  Such  practices  are 
as  injurious  as  they  are  fatal,  and  no  language  can  be  adopted 
sufficiently  forcible  to  deprecate  them,  or  paint  them  in  ad- 
equately glowing  colours. 
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ESSAY  III. 

Food  and  Drink. 


TEMPERANCE. 


-TlEArTH  is  tlie  greatest  blessing  wliicli  man  can  enjoy  in  this 
life;  and  yet  so  very  prodigal  are  too  many  of  it,  and  so  much 
are  mankind  in  general  disposed  to  follow  the  hent  of  their 
sensnal  pleasures,  that  one  would  be  almost  led  to  suppose 
that  length  of  days  was  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing;  and  me- 
lancholy as  the  reflection  is,  how  few  do  we  find  inclined  to 
take  warning  from  the  example  of  others.  The  brute  cre- 
ation, except  such  as  are  under  human  management,  seem  ge- 
nerally to  enjoy  the  full  period  of  existence  allotted  them;  and 
among  uncivilized  and  barbarous  nations,  where  the  inhabi* 
ants  live  according  to  nature,  we  find  that  they  chiefly  die  of 
old  age. 

Death  must  be  the  unavoidable  portion  of  ever}'  inha- 
bitant of  the  earth;  it  is  that  sentence  which  was  passed  on 
man  on  the  introduction  of  moral  turpitude,  when  be  fell 
from  that  purity  in  which  he  was  primarily  formed  ;  hat  the 
impetuous  and  ungovernable  conduct  of  human  beings  has 
rendered  it  an  evil  more  obnoxious  in  its  effects  than  it  was 
originally  intended  it  should  be.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
black  catalogue  of  diseases  which  ravage  and  afflict  human  na- 
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ture  is  the  undoubtecl  offspring  of  tenderness,  the  luxury 
and  corruptions,  introduced  by  the  vices  and  refinements 
(falsely  so  calltd)  of  civil  society ;  that  tenderness  or  delicacy 
which  is  injured  by  every  breath  of  air,  and  tliat  emaciated 
state  of  constitution,  the  effects  of  debauchery  and  intemper- 
ance. Neither  of  these  was  intended  we  should  possess  by 
the  ail-wise  and  merciful  Author  of  our  being,  it  being  impos- 
sible but  that  they  must  lay  the  foundation  of  manifold  suffer- 
ings, and  ultimately  bring  us  to  a  premature  and  miserable 
end. 

Notwithstanding  these  are  truths  which  few  will  be 
bold  enough  to  enter  their  negative  against,  yet,  how  few' 
seem  to  regard  them  in  a  way  conducive  to  their  uiterest? 
Amazing  apathy,  incredible  indifference !  what  gross  infatua- 
tion, what  ignis  futuus  of  the  brain  has  taken  possession  of 
the  human  intellect,  that  people  run  with  avidity  to  their  cer- 
tain destruction !  Were  these  things  the  mere  chimeras  of 
speculative  theory,  unsubstantiated  by  fact,  the  wonder  might 
in  some  degree  cease,  and  people  might  think  indifferently  and 
act  accordingly;  but  when  it  is  a  most  obvious  truth,  that  in- 
dolence and  luxury  have  dealt  out  destruction  among  mankind, 
more  fatal  in  effects  than  the  sword,  pestilence,  or  famine, 
and  that,  like  a  slow  poison  diffused  through  the  atmosphere, 
they  have  a  continual  tendency  to  extirpate  the  human  race,  or, 
to  say  the  least,  are  the  prolific  parents  of  diseases,  how  asto- 
nishing is  it  that  men  will  be  calm  and  unconcerned  spectators 
of  such  scenes,  and  continue  to  eat  and  drink  their  own  de- 
struction ! — "  O  temperance !"  says  Sir  William  Temple,  "  thou 
physician  of  the  soul  as  well  as  body,  the  best  guardian  of 
youth  and  support  of  old  age,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  health  and 
universal  medicineof  life,  that  clears  the  head  and  cleanses  the 
blood,  that  eases  the  stomach  and  purges  the  bowels,  that 
strengthens  the  nerves,  enlightens  the  eyes,  and  comforts  the 
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heart ;  in  a  word,  that  secures  and  perfects  digestion,  and 
thereby  avoids  the  furnes  and  winds  to  which  we  owe  tlie 
colic  and  spleen,  those  crudities  and  sharp  humours  that 
feed  the  scurvy  and  gout,  and  those  slimy  dregs  and  humours, 
of  wliich  the  gravel  and  stone  arc  formed  witliin  us ;  diseases, 
to  whicli  mankind  are  exposed,  rather  by  the  viciousness  than 
the  frailty  of  our  nature,  and  by  which  we  often  condemn  our- 
selves to  greater  torments  and  miseries  of  life,  than  perhaps 
have  been  yet  invented  by  anger  and  revenge,  or  inflicted  by 
the  greatest  tyrants  upon  the  worst  of  men."  And  yet  so  little 
notion  have  mankind  of  this  virtue,  that,  from  the  cradle  to 
tlie  grave,  it  is  one  continued  scene  of  intemperance ;  and, 
with  the  poet,*  we  may  justly  be  prompted  to  exclaim: 

"  Look  round  the  habitable  world, — how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  and  knowing,  it  pursue." 

The  appetite  is  first  vitiated  upon  the  mother's  breast,  if 
happily  it  be  the  lot  of  a  child  to  be  nursed  by  the  mother, 
with  that  food  which  Providence  first  designed  for  it,  as  the 
only  one  proper  for  it,  as  well  as  being  conducive  to  the  mo- 
ther's health.  Although  milk  is  the  natural  food  appointed 
for  infants,  yet  a  child,  from  various  causes,  frequently  sucks 
more  than  its  stomach  can  easily  digest;  in  such  a  situation 
even,  it  is  seldom  left  undisturbed,  for  either  the  mother  or  nurse 
will  be  continually  cramming  it,  till  indigestion  produces 
crudities,  wind,  colic,  watery,  slimy  stools,  and  vomiting  of 
viscid,  sour,  feculent  matter. 

To  remove  these  symptoms,  entirely  brought  on  by  such 
imprudent  treatment,  immediate  recourse  is  had  to  medicines 
or  spices,  which  commonly  aggravate  the  distress;  the  ill- 

♦  Drydeu, 
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concocted  food,  with  its  impurities,  is  hurried  into  the  mass  of 
blood,  the  juices  become  vitiated,  and  a  fever  supervenes; 
and,  lest  death  should  not  arrive  speedily  enough,  the  child 
is  confined  in  a  hot  room,  and  perhaps  smothered  with  a  load 
of  clothes,  that  one  would  he  led  to  imagine  they  were 
anxious  to  destroy  its  life  rather  than  preserve  it. 

The  seeds  of  many  diseases  are  sown  in  the  cradle :  and  if 
as  much  violence  was  done  to  children  in  the  next  stage  of 
life,  very  few,  I  believe,  would  ever  reach  the  age  of  maturity : 
but  at  school  they  live  rather  temperately,  use  a  good  deal  of 
exercise,  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  free  air,  which  tend  to 
correct  the  progress  of  those  complaints  so  industriously 
formed  during  the  infant  state. 

How  many  children  have  fallen  victims  to  liixury  and  re- 
pletion !  Some  people  ignorantly  suppose  that  children,  be- 
cause they  are  delicate,  require  to  be  pampered  with  strong 
food  to  strengthen  them ;  whereas  nothing  can  be  worse 
adapted  to  furnish  them  with  real  strength  and  nourishment. 
When  a  child  grows  up  a  liitle,  and  gets  the  direction  of  him- 
self, it  happens  at  a  dangerous  period,  when  the  blood  circu- 
lates freely,  and  the  whole  body  is  vigorous :  then  the  passions 
break  forth,  and  the  spirits,  being  liberated  from  what  he  con- 
siders the  greatest  restraint,  burst  out  furiously,  and  will,  at 
all  hazards,  be  gratified.  Then  the  youth  glides  rapidly  down 
the  current  of  vice  and  intemperance,  and  with  avidity  he 
drinks  deep  of  the  deadly  cup;  At  the  altars  of  Venus  and 
Bacchus  he  offers  up  his  constant  sacrifice,  as  the  only  things 
worth  esteeming;  and  leaves  other  enjoyments  to  the  insensi- 
ble, the  stoic,  and  the  dotard. 

In  this  career  of  dissipation  he  proceeds,  till  some  friendly 
disease  arrests  his  progress,  or  death  cuts  the  thread  of  life. 
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If,  however,  under  the  influence  of  friends  or  business,  he  is 
prevented  from  pursuing  his  wild  course  so  furiously,  the  ef- 
fects upon  the  constitution  will  be  more  progressive,  tliough 
not  less  certain  :  liis  strength  insensibly  fails  him;  his  spirits 
become  irregular  and  unequal;  }iis  stomach  being  disordered, 
the  appetite  is  depraved,  and  a  variety  of  oppressive  symptoms 
steal  imperceptibly  on  him.  Having  no  relish  for  plain  whole- 
some food,  he  then  has  recourse  to  high-seasoned  cookery, 
rich  sauces,  and  every  species  of  palatable  poison  his  dis- 
ordered stomach  suggests,  with  drink  equally  poisonous, 
which  he  greedily  flies  to,  to  consume  his  devoted  and 
emaciated  frame. 

There  is  no  period  of  life  in  which  the  effects  of  intemper- 
ance are  so  injurious  as  in  youth.  Young  people,  if  left  to 
nature,  seldom  want  the  stimulus  of  luxury  to  excite  their 
appetites;  their  fibres  want  not  the  spur  of  wines  or  strong 
liquors;  the  natural  warmth  of  the  blood  and  juices  sufficiently 
invigorate  them  by  their  natural  heat;  consequently,  such 
liquors,  instead  of  acting  as  cordials,  only  tend  to  inflame  the 
blood  and  oppress  the  spirits.  By  the  use  of  these  liquors 
they  are  very  liable  to  feverish  attacks,  or  some  degree  of  in- 
flammation, ps<tticularly  if  the  constitution  be  not  naturally 
good :  the  blood  and  juices  are  by  such  means  filled  with 
acrid  and  inflammatory  particles,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  fibres 
destroyed,  by  giving  them  a  greater  degree  of  stimulns  than  ia 
necessary  to  excite  their  vibrating  force.  Hence,  for  such 
person,  all  kinds  of  vrines,  and  strong  fermented  liquors, 
should  be  avoided  as  poisons;  and  those  who  run  counter 
to  such  advice  will,  sooner  or  later,  feel  the  effects  of  their 
imprudence. 

The  stomach  is  the  grand  reservoir  in  which  the  food  is  first 
deposited,  and  «  from  thence  distributed  throughout  all  parts 
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of  the  body,  which  is  composed  of  both  solids  and  fluids.    The 
fluids  are  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  salt  and  other  particles,  en- 
veloped in  phlegm  and  oil,  and  derive  their  nourishment  from 
the  more  volatile  and  subtile  parts  of  our  aliment.     The  food 
ferments  in  the  stomach,  and  from  an  imperfect  digestion  may 
become  vitiated.     This   may   take  place   from   two   opposite 
causes:  the  food  may  be  crude,  slimy,  flatulent,  and  sour;  and 
from  a  relaxed  state  of  the  stomach,  or  being  retained  there 
too  long,  becomes  putrid  and  over-digested.    In  this  septic 
state  it  readily  converts  what  is  taken  into   the  stomach  into 
its  own  natme  ;  from  which  an  acrid,  windy,  bitter,  and  pu- 
trid chyle  is  generated,  which  imparts  an  unpleasant  fetid 
odour  to  the  breath.     This  kind  of  indigestion  and  unhealthy 
chyle    produces  an  ill-conditioned  state  of  the  blood,  which 
raay  generally  be  considered  as  the  primary  cause  of  most 
complaints,  and  is  more  or  less  attendant  on  all. 

With  respect  to  chronic  diseases,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred are,  I  believe,  brought  on  by  intemperance  or  errors  in 
diet ;  and,  as  to  hereditary  complaints,  whilst  physicians  have 
been  disputing  about  their  existence — some  advocating  the 
idea,  that  no  such  thing  ever  existed  ;  others  contending,  that 
almost  all  our  miseries  are  entailed  on  us  by  posterity — in  the 
fervour  of  their  zeal  for  supporting  their  favourite  hypotheses, 
running  into  the  most  opposite  and  extravagant  theories, 
they  seem  to  have  wandered  equally  from  the  subject,  and  left 
the  truth  betwixt  the  two  extremes. 

That  there  is  no  constitutional  tendency  in  the  human  body 
to  disease,  but  that  they  are  all  of  our  own  seeking,  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  acquiesce  in  ;or  that  the  gout,  scurvy,  consump- 
tion, and  many  other  deplorable  maladies,  are  entirely  and  un- 
avoidably hereditary,  and  not  to  be  prevented  by  any  human 
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endeavours,  I  must  equally  dissent  from.  That  intemperanco 
is  the  fertile  source  of  ilines*,  whether  it  respects  eating  or 
drinking,  we  very  well  know;  that  there  are  constitutional  ten- 
dencies to  disease  is  most  obvious,  both  from  reason  and  ex- 
perience; that  such  parents  as  are  naturally  weak  and  relaxed, 
cannot  beget  children  of  robust  and  vigorous  constitutions,  is 
also  as  evident  as  that,  on  the  contrary,  strong  and  robust  pa- 
rents will  naturally  have  healthy  children. 

We  frequently  see  people  inherit  delicate  constitutions 
and  weak  appetites  from  their  parents;  but  that  there  are 
certain  latent  seeds  of  disease  lurking  in  the  blood,  as  some 
of  these  furious  enthusiasts  would  have  us  suppose,  which 
must  of  necessity  be  conveyed  to  children  by  their  parents,  is 
not  only  repugnant  to  common  sense,  but  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  animal  economy. 

Although  weak  constitutions,  and  such  as  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  particular  diseases,  require  a  stricter  attention 
to  temperance  to  keep  tliem  in  health,  yet,  where  this  is  duly 
complied  with,  the  most  dangerous  chronic  complaints  may 
commonly  be  prevented.  Intemperance  is  the  grand  destroyer 
of  our  health  and  comfort;  and,  in  a  general  sense,  may  be 
denominated  the  author  and  origin  of  .ill  bodily  ills.  There 
are  men,  however,  whom  we  frequently  observe  run  into  every 
species  of  excess  with  impunity;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the' 
most  trivial  ihdulgence  in  others  vvill  prove  the  certain  cause 
of  the  most  unmanageable  di«orders. 

It  is  observed  of  epicures  and  gluttons,  that  though  youth 
and  a  strong  constitution  support  them  for  a  time,  yet  at  last 
they  are  either  cut  off  unexpectedly,  or  find  the  symptoms  of 
old  age  with  many  kinds  of  diseases  attack  them  very  early 
in  life. 
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The  daily  accumulation  of  indigestion  seldom  fails  of  ulti- 
mately inducing  some  chronic  disease; if  the  stomach  be  filled 
with  a  greater  quantity  of  food  than  it  can  bear,  its  coats  arc 
overstretclied,  and  rendered  incapable  of  exerting  its  digestive 
powers,  tlie  food  being  longer  retained  than  by  the  laws  of  the 
circulation  it  should  b^,  and  undergoing  a  disorderly  fermen- 
tation, occasions  crudities,  sour  eructations,  vomiting,  listless- 
uess,  stupor,  and  head-aches  ;  for  the  stomach  having  a  very 
intimate  connection  with  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  which 
reciprocally  act  on  each  other  by  sympathy,  whenever  one 
of  them  is  disordered,  the  other  seldom  fails  of  partaking  in 
the  calamity. 

The  prevailing  error  into  which  many  fall,  is  that  of  eat- 
ing too  much  at  once.  Hippocrates  obsei-ves,  that  '*  if  a  man 
eats  sparingly,  and  drinks  Httle,  he  brings  no  disease  upon  him- 
self ;"  and  Halter  very  justly  adds,  that,  "  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  food  nourishes  the  body  best."  It  is  astonishing  how 
small  a  quantity  of  food  nature  really  requires  for  her  support ; 
and  what  sprightliness,  vivacity,  and  freedom  of  spirits  that 
person  enjoys,  who  lives  temperately,  and  eats  but  a  moderate 
quantity  at  a  time.  "  Whoever  (says  Sydenham)  would  have  a 
clear  head,  must  have  a  clean  stomach  ;"  and  when  we  hate 
reason  to  apprehend  the  approach  of  ill  health,  it  may  fre- 
quently be  averted  by  rest,  abstinence,  and  coolina  drinks,  by 
which  means  the  most  violent  diseases  may  very  often,  if 
not  at  all  times,  be  prevented. 

Animal  Food. 

Aliment  or  food,  without  which  animal  life  could  not  be 
supported,  is  of  two  kinds,  solid  and  fluid  ;  these  have  usually 
been  denominated  meat  and  drink  ;  the  former  of  which  it  is 
my  intention  here  briefly  to  treat  of.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  mankind,  by  the  way  of  food,  confined  themselves  to  the 
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natural  productions  of  the  earlli,  as  we  learn  from  history, 
both  sacred  and  prophane,  such  as  plants,  roots,  &:c.  but  soonr 
after  began  to  feed  upon  some  of  the  fluid  and  solid  parts  of 
animals,  in  conjunction  with  fruits  and  esculent  vegetables, 
variously  combined  and  prepared  by  art :  whether  or  not,  at 
this  era,  a  proper  reflection  as  to  the  relative  qualities  of  the 
substances  they  employed  formed  a  part  of  their  system,  is 
not  my  purpose  here  to  determine ;  suffice  it,  however,  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  our  bounden  and  incumbent  duly  as  rational 
beings,  to  make  ourselves  in  some  measure  acquainted  witii  tli» 
nature  and  properties  of  these  substances,  which  so  essentialljr 
contribute  to  our  existence. 

An  animal  body  would  be  very  little  superior  to  an  inani- 
mate mass,  were  it  not  for  the  infinite  number  of  actions  it 
must  necessarily  perform,  and  these  it  is  enabled  to  effect  by 
means  of  its  contracting  muscular  powers  ;  but  as,  by  their 
attrition,  vast  numbers  of  separable  parts  are  thrown  off, 
by  which  these  fibres  become  daily  and  hourly  exhausted, 
fresh  supplies  of  nourishment  are  required  for  keeping  up  a 
due  proportion  of  strength,  and  rendering  the  blood  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  life.  From  hence  we  may  infer,  that  if 
the  necessary  food  was  withheld,  to  repair  the  loss  the  fibres 
sustain  by  their  daily  exertion,  the  body  would  be  weakened, 
and  the  blood  reduced  to  a  state  of  impoverishment. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  we  miglit  not  neglect  a  supply  so 
essentially  necessary  fur  the  preservation  and  restoration  of 
our  bodies,  the  all-wise  and  bountiful  Author  of  our  existence, 
and  only  source  of  our  happiness,  has  furnished  us  with  two 
appetites,  the  one  to  solids,  which  we  call  hunger,  and  the 
other  to  fluids,  which  we  denominate  thirst.  What  these  ap- 
petites are,  are  better  known  by  experitnce  than  from  any 
definition  whi:h  can  be  given  of  them  j  and  as  they  ace  in- 
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tended  as  a  stimulus  for  tlic  gratification  of  the  cravings 
of  nature,  so  would  they  Lc  the  surest  guide  in  directing  us, 
either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  tiiem,  did  it  not  fre- 
quently happen  ihat  men,  by  their  irregularities  and  intemper- 
ance, have  vitiated  and  debauched  them ;  and  hence  arises 
that  satiety  or  superfluity,  from  which  indigestion  with  its  con- 
comitants are  induced. 

Notwithstanding  there  will  be  found  a  considerable  difficulty 
in  prescribing  a  certain  quantity  of  food  as  a  general  rule ;  as 
what  is  necessary  for  one,  may  be  too  much  for  another,  and 
too  little  for  a  third  ;  yet  there  must  be  a  relative  proportion 
between  what  is  taken  in  and  what  is  discharged  from  the 
body.  If  a  great  quantity  be  made  use  of,  the  same  quantity 
must  be  lost  without  any  additional  advantage  to  the  body  ; 
and  that  which  was  required  for  the  formation  of  chyle,  and 
replenishing  the  blood,  as  is  the  case  when  moderate  meals  are 
used,  that  part  from  which  the  alimentary  particles  are  ab- 
stracted, is  suddenly  dissipated,  without  imparting  its  restora- 
tive influence,  by  which  means  the  system  becomes  consider- 
ably reduced  and  debilitated.  It  rs,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  the  opposite  extreme  is  no  less  pernicious ;  for  eating  too 
little,  weakens  the  growth  to  bodily  perfection,  and  so  dimi- 
nishes the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  by  depriving  it  of 
its  due  share  of  support  and  nourishment,  as  verifies  the 
observation  of  Hippocrates  in"  one  of  his  aphorisms,  that  "  the 
consequences  of  a  slender  diet  are  more  fatal  than  one  that  is 
more  plentiful;  wherefore  it  is  a  dangerous  maxim  for  any  one 
in  health  to  adopt." 

Nature,  attentive  to  our  wants,  is  ever  watchful  over  us  for  our 
good,  and  lends  us  all  the  assistance  which  rational  beings  can  be 
supposed  to  stand  in  need  of;  for,  in  the  regulation  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, we  shall  perhaps  be  better  directed  by  the  impulses 
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of  our  appetites  than  by  any  other  method,  for  our  stomachs 
in  general  are  the  best  arbitrators  on  the  subject.  Tlie  powers 
of  digestion  are  adapted  to  the  want  of  blood  in  the  blood-ves- 
sels; if  they  are  not  sufficiently  full  for  the  purposes  of  health, 
the  appetite  is  gieat,  digestion  strong,  and  nmcii  blood  is 
formed.  If  they  be  properly  filled,  there  is  little  appetite, 
small  digestion,  and  less  blood  is  created.  Lean  people,  there- 
fore, have  in  general  good  appetites  and  perfect  digestion  j 
fat  people  have  small  appetites  and  weak  digestion. 

It  is  not  only  in  a  healthy  state  that  this  idea  holds  good, 
but  even  when  the  body  sufiers  under  any  kind  of  indisposi- 
tion :  take,  for  example,  a  person  labouring  under  an  ardent 
inflammatory  fever,what  is  he  most  solicitous  for  on  this  head  ? 
why,  cooling  drinks  and  subacid  fruits:  the  greatest  luxuries  of 
the  table,  to  such  a  one,  are  absolute  poison,  and  his  stomach 
nauseates  even  at  the  recollection  of  them.  Select,  on  the 
other  hand,  another  labouring  under  an  atrophy,  or  general 
state  of  debility,  what  will  nature  direct  his  choice  tOi  in  tl^e 
article  of  nutriment  ?  why  wines,  cordials,  and  nourishing  ani- 
'  mal  food;and  what  can  be  so  well  adapted  to  both  these  states? 

It  will  therefore  clearly  appear,  that,  after  all  our  endeavours 
to  lay  down  a  code  of  general  rules,  we  shall  find  that  there 
must  be  many  objections  to  them,  and  that  nature,  or  instinct, 
very  seldom  fails  in  directing  animals  of  every  description  to 
that  species  of  aliment  which  appears  most  congenial  with  the 
situation  in  which  they  stand. 

Every  kind  of  substance  which  is  appropriated  for  food  ought, 
at  least,  to  possess  one  common  property;  that  is,  it  must  con- 
tain the  principlts  of  chyle,  though  certainis  some  substances 
are  more  easily  converted  into  this  restorative  fluid  than  others. 
If  there  be  not  due  care  taken  to  select  such  food,  as  admits 
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of  an  easy  transmutation  into  chyle,  or  that  a  task  too  diffi- 
cult in  the  work  of  digestion  be  imposed  on  the  stomach,  thtf 
whole  system  will  languish  and  become  decrepit,^  on  account 
of  those  parts  which  are  necessarily  wasted  not  meeting  with 
adequate  supplies,  and  consequently  renovation ;  and  hence 
the  region  of  the  stomach  will  be  harassed  with  a  perpetual 
succession  of  distressing  symptoms,  and  life  become  so  cheer- 
less and  uncomfortable  as  to  be  scarcely  supportable. 

Nor  does  the  difterent  nature  of  the  food  make  any  consi- 
derable alteration  in  the  substance  or  various  actions  of  the 
body.  The  atl)letic  and  hardy  husbandman  relishes,  witli  pe- 
culiar zest,  that  species  of  aliment  to  which  he  is  accustomed, 
which  theluxurious  and  delicate  would  spurn  at  altogether;  for, 
in  order  that  the  stomach  should  have  its  due  portion  of  exercise, 
which  it  as  much  stands  in  need  of  as  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  it  requires  that  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of 
the  food  should  be  improved,  and  in  proportion  as  this  is  ef- 
fected, the  more  strength  and  vigour  will  this  organ  acquire. 
No  position  has  been  more  clearly  demonstrated,  by  an  in- 
finite number  of  examples,  than  the  perraanetit  and  occa- 
sional connection  subsisting  between  exertions  attended  vvith  a 
vigorous  circulation,  a  good  appetite,  and  unimpaired  digestion  ; 
this  will  be  more  or  less  accomplished,  as  it  acquires  strength, 
from  a  proper  secretion  of  chyle,  and  renovation  of  waste. 

Having  already  demonstrated  that  the  hutrtan  body  does  not 
suffer  so  much  from  food  used  too  copiously,  as  when  it  is 
taken  too  sparingly  ;  that  theeffects  of  the  former  are  soon 
dissipated  by  moderate  exercise  and-  gentle  evacuations  ;  and 
that  a  decay  of  strengtii  and  energy  is  the  certain  consequence 
of  the  latter  ;  I  proceed  to  makfe  some  remarks  on  food,  as  it 
respects  its  quantity. 
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As  it  lins  been  a  commonly  received  opinion,  iliat  health 
aiul  longevity  arc  only  atlainublc  by  a  spare  and  abstemious 
diet,  and  asl  know  that  such  a  sentimeiit,if  universally  adopted, 
would  be  productive  of  incalculable  mischief,  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  caution  my  readers  against  too  great  an  anxiety  for 
putting  this  rule  in  universal  practice.  In  the  general  aggregate 
of  cases,  examples  of  this  kind  arc,  I  imagine,  but  rare  ;  and 
those  who  have  been  successful,  have  been  persons  why 
led  sedentary  and  inactive  lives,  whose  waste  of  the  animal 
spirits  is  but  small,  and  stand  in  need  but  of  scanty  supplies, 
corresponding  to  such  exhaustion. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  people  who  live  abstemiously 
are  unfit  for  the  fatigue  of  business,  or  any  laborious  pursuits, 
yet,  if  their  exercise  be  not  disproportionate  to  their  strength, 
and  they  have  been  long  accustomed  to  such  a  system, 
their  lives  are  frequently  more  lengthened  than  the  strong  and 
robust.  Men  of  a  pale  complexion  and  delicate  habit,  fre- 
quently live  to  be  older  than  those  who  are  more  florid,  and 
exhibit  external  marks  of  firmer  health.  The  method  of  ac- 
counting for  this  is,  that  the  fluids  in  the  last  are  more  volatile, 
and  thus  more  susceptible  of  the  impression  of  external  agents; 
their  solids  also  being  of  a  more  tense  and  rigid  texture,  will, 
upon  all  occasions,  be  liable  to  greater  resistance  and  elasti- 
city of  fibre,  which  dispose  the  body  to  diseases  of  the  acute 
and  inflammatory  kinds,  and  by  this  means  are  more  readily 
operated  on,  from  their  motion  to  a  more  speedy  decay. 

Such  persons  as  use  most  exercise  require  a  generous  and 
free  diet ;  but  such  as^lead  sedentary  lives  should  be  cautious 
of  excess  either  in  eating  or  drinking.  Hippocrates  observes, 
that  the  aged  require  less  food  than  those  of  a  middle  age;  and 
from  attention  to  this  circumstance,  of  lessening  the  quantity 
of  food  as  he  grew  older,  it  was,  that  Cornuro,  the  celebrated 
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epicure  of  Venice,  attained  to  sucli  a  very  advanced  age,  vvho, 
notwithstanding  the  uninterrupted  gratification  of  his  sensual 
appetites  till  he  reached  to  80  years,  lived  in  full  health,  as  well 
as  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  his  faculties,  at  the  very  pro- 
tracted period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

Those  who  are  in  good  health,  lively  and  active,  require 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  food  than  the  infirm.  In  all  cases 
where  the  pulse  is  pretematurally  weak,  and  the  digestive 
powers  not  impaired,  a  nourishing  diet  will  be  clearly  indicated, 
as  well  as  in  disorders  of  the  hypochondriacal  and  dropsical 
kinds;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  a  regimen  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  proper  degree  of  exercise.  Hovvever,in 
acute  or  iiidammatory  complaints,  as  well  as  in  the  paroxysms 
of  intermitting  fevers,  such  a  one  should  be  applied  as  is  of  the 
more  spare  and  slender  kind. 

It  may  also  be  known,  that  the  quantity  of  aliment  used  has 
been  too  great,  when  tiie  stomach,  after  meals,  is  distended 
with  flatulence,  attended  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  head- 
ach,  with  a  tendency  to  stupor  and  drowsiness.  A  man  in 
perfect  health  should  always  rise  from  table  with  some  degree 
of  appetite  ;  if  either  the  body  or  mind  be  less  capacitated 
for  action  aftfer  eating  than  before,  that  is,  if  a  man  he  thereby 
rendered  less  fit  for  labour  or  study,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  he  has  exceeded  the  quantity  congenial  with  health. 

We  are  all  so  much  the  creatures  of  custom  and  habit,  that 
we  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  discriminate  between  the  im- 
pulses of  nature  and  those  which  depend  on  fashion  or  a  viti- 
ated habit.  Hence  custom  has  introduced  all  kinds  of  incen- 
tives to  excess;  that,  so  far  from  being  considered  in  the  class  of 
intemperance,  they  are  by  most  people  thought  to  be  not  only 
salutary,  but  necessary.  Such  effects  as  these  cannot  be  cured  • 
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i>y  medicines,  so  long  as  the  sufferer  continues  intemperate  ; 
they  may  lead  l»im  on  a  little  to  bear  the  effects  of  his  obsti- 
jiacy  for  a  short  time,  but  at  last  liis  evil  courses  destroy  the 
tital  powers,  and  terminate  his  miserable  existence. 

Every  kindfjf  flesh  meat  being  in  apcrisliable  state,and  hav- 
iivg  an  a'icalescent  putrid  tendency,  soon  becomes  putrid  in 
the  stomach,  and  in  that  state  is  easily  and  quickly  digested,  but 
js  apt  to  ferment  too  much,  and  run  too  rapidly  into  a  state  of 
corruption.  Animal  food  enriches  the  blood,  increases  mus- 
cular strength,  stimulates  tiie  solids,  accelerates  the  circulation, 
and  disposes  the  body  iimch  more  to  fevers  and  inflainra.atory 
complaints  than  vegetable  food.  Too  liberal  use  of  it  there- 
fore is  improper,  especially  in  hot  weather,  at  which  time  it  is 
peculiarly  inclined  to  run  speedily  into  a  state  of  putrefaction; 
hence  it  will  be  noticed,  that  in  putrid  or  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, or  in  any  case  where  the  blood  is  preternaturally 
Seated,  animal  food  should  be  avoided,  and  the  patient  con- 
fined altogether  to  a  diet  of  vegeubles,  which  is  milder,  easier 
digested,  less  stimulating,  and  does  not  load  the  system  so 
much. 

It  is  principally  from  inattention  to  this  circumstance  that 
we  find  the  scurvy  and  acute  diseases  so  very  prevalent  in 
this  country  ;  and  from  a  want  of  a  due  proportion  of  vege- 
tables with  our  animal  food,  that  its  inhabitants  are  so  dis- 
posed to  indigestion,  and  many  other  disorders.  The  effect 
of  this  is  very  manifest  in  the  navy,  where,  in  long  voyages, 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  vj^gctables.— What  ravages  the  sailors 
suffer  on  this  account,  and  how  soon  the  scurvy,  &c.  is  dissi- 
pated when  they  return  on  shore,  and  have  a  free  use  of  ve- 
getables ! 

In  the  regulation, however,  of  this  circumstance,  much  will 
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depend  on  the  season  of  the  year,  the  state  of  the  weather,  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  temperament  and  constitution  of  the  body. 
In  the  summer  season,  in  warm  climates,  to  plethoric  habits, 
and  such  as  are  disposed  to  acute  diseases,  or  when,  from  a 
prevalence  of  putrid  miasmata,  the  blood  is  inclined  to  a  state 
of  dissolution,  or  to  persons  who  live  sedentary  lives,  or  to 
delicate  nervous  constitutions,  much  animal  food  or  fermented 
liquors  are  very  prejudicial.  On  the  contrary,  a  much  larger 
proportion  is  required  where  the  climate  is  cold,  the  consti- 
tution vigorous,  the  fibres  tense,  and  much  exercise  is  used  ; 
still,  however,  this  rule  is  liable  to  some  exceptions. 

Animal  food  hehig  kept  a  moderate  length  of  time  exposed 
to  the  external  air,  renders  it  more  tender,  more  grateful  to 
the  palate,  and  more  easily  assimilated  in  the  stomach,  than 
the  flesh  of  animals  recently  slaughtered  ;  and  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  the  former  can  be  eaten  without  inconvenience 
than  the  latter.  Flesh  meat,  however,  should  by  no  means  be 
so  long  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air  as  to  intrench  at  all 
on  its  sweetne-s,  for  as  soon  as  its  volatile  alkaline  parts  are  so 
much  developed  as  to  affect  the.  smell,  it  becomes  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  human  body,  as  well  as  obnoxious  to  the  palate, 
and,  affording  no  good  chyle,  is  on  all  accounts  very  inimical 
to  health  :  this,  however,  can  only  be  regulated  by  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  state  of  the  atniosphere. 

Animal  flesh  being  boiled  with  water,  communicates  almost 
all  its  virtues  to  the  broth  :  this  is  a  very  admirable  form  for 
exhibiting  this  species  of  food  to  the  invalid.  The  stomach, 
which,  in  a  state  of  debility,  would  be  incompetent  to  digest 
meat  in  a  solid  form,  can  make  use  of  it  thus  prepared  with 
peculiar  advantage  ;  and  containing  all  the  nutritious  particles 
of  the  meat,  is  very  easily  digested,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
at  the  same  time  affords  a  very  considerable  share  of  nourish- 
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raent.  Iiwlecd  this  species  of  food  seems  to  approximate  the 
nearest  to  tin  quality  o(  the  juices  hy  whicii  the  body  is  nou- 
rished :  nothing  then  sceins  so  applicable  for  tiiis  purpose  as 
jellies,  broths,  soups,  &c.  all  of  which  afford  a  great  quantity 
of  oil,  with  an  alkaline  salt,  with  which  quality  it  is  found  by 
txpericnce  the  blood  is  very  fully  impregnated. 

Notwithstanding  food  compounded  by  various  rales  of  art, 
and  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  by  aromatic  spices, 
particularly  those  imported  from  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
may  be  most  congenial  with  a  depraved  appetite,  and  best 
adapted  for  the  gratification  of  the  epicure  ;  yet,  that  which  is 
more  simple,  provided  it  be  easy  of  digestion,  and  affords  a  pro- 
per quantum  of  chyle  and  nourishment,  is  undoubtedly  prefer- 
able. Eating  of  a  variety  of  dishes  is  unwholesome,  and  cre- 
ates internal  commotions  in  the  stomach.  Simplicity  of  food 
requires  no  physical  alteratives,  and  exercise,  with  temperance, 
prove  the  best  cathartic.  Nice  cookery  is  a  dangerous  bait,  and 
often  allures  the  most  wary  and  cautious.  By  a  variety  of 
high-seasoned  dishes,  the  stomach  is  crammed  with  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  exceedingly  pernicious  in  its  effects  ;  ic  allures 
'IS  to  exceed  the  bounds  which  nature  has  prescribed  for  us, 
and  by  such  means  the  stomach  labours  under  all  the  sad  ef- 
fects of  repletion. 

The  luxurious  artifice  of  cookery,  and  swallowing  wine  after 
every  mouthful,  lengthens  out  the  appetite,  till  the  stomach 
has  a  task  imposed  on  ic  which  it  can  with  great  difficulty,  per- 
form :  how  such  loads  of  high-seasoned  food,  with  inflamma- 
tory liqunrs,can  be  supposed  to  be  carried  off,  I  cannot  imagine, 
when  wc  see  how  short  and  precarious  is  the  itate  of  human 
life,  even  with  the  most  rigid  and  scrupulous  attention  to  tem- 
perance. Such  ptrsons  may  truly  be  said  to  suck  ia  poison 
with  tU<?ir  daily  bread ;  wliilst  our  very  refined  art  pf  fashioa- 
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able   cookery  converts  into  an  absolute  poison  that   which 
Providence  has  destined  for  our  nourishment  and  support. 

**  French  cookery  (observe)*  Dr.  Cadogan),  wherein  even  \ 
luxury  herself  is  debauched,  has  sent  an  inconceivable  num- 
ber of  persons  to  an  untimely  grave  ;  and  those  who  have 
strength  of  constitution  sufficient  to  stand  its  sudden  effects, 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  gout,  scurvy,  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, and  many  other  deplorable  chronic  diseases."  To 
eat  therefore  of  one  dish  only,  and  that  most  agreeable  to  our 
palate,  is  certainly  most  wholesome,  and  best  calculated  to 
guard  us  against  the  inconveniences  of  repletion. 

To  eat  when  the  body  is  heated,  is  very  prejudicial ;  and 
exercise  soon  after  eating  interrupts  digestion,  and  occasions 
crudities  ;  as  well  as  the  eating  one  meal  before  the  former 
one  was  properly  digested;  nor  should  custom  ever  induce  us 
to  eat  at  all,  if  we  do  not  feel  a  real  appetite.  To  fast  now 
and  then  is  certainly  very  proper;  and  when  we  have  transgress- 
ed a  little,  we  should  find  it  much  to  our  account  to  live  a 
day  or  two  on  water-gruel,  or  very  sparingly  on  some  whole- 
Some  food.  Persons  who  sit  much,  ought  to  eat  but  little; 
a  light  supptr  ol  milk  or  vegetables  is  most  salutary,  and  that 
two  hours  before  bedtime.  Persons  who  eat  no  supper,  and 
but  little  breakfast,  lind  a  keen  appetite  at  dinner,  and  cannot 
refrain  from  eating  too  large  a  quantity,  and  in  this  they  con- 
sider themselves  as  acting  according  to  the  rules  of  temper- 
ance :  in  tiiis  notion,  however,  t!;ey  labour  under  an  egregious 
mistake  ;  the  stomach  is  commonly  relaxed  by  too  long  fasting, 
and  therefore  at  pri  per  hours  somtthl.ig  should  be  taken  for 
the  digestive  powers  to  work  upou  ;  it  also  prevents  wind  and 
vapour,  which  are  apt  to  be  very  troublesome. 

It  is  essentially  necessary,  ia  the  cooking  of  our  food,  tliat  it 
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he  not  over-dressed,  as  the  juices  are  injured  by  the  action  of 
too  strong  a  fire,  whicii  renders  the  food  hard,  and  difficult 
to  digest,  Wficn  meat  is  roasted  or  boiled  too  much,  it  be- 
comes rancid,  and  from  a  mild  quality  it  acquires  an  acrimony, 
which  is  extremely  unwholesome.  By  too  much  broiling  its 
salutary  nutritious  juices  are  lost;  and  when  dried  or  long 
hardened  in  salt,  tlie  subtile  nutritious  parts  either  (ly  off  or 
are  fixed  ;  this  is  the  reason  vvliy  all  salted  provisions  are  with 
difficulty  digested,  the  animal  oil  being  rancid  or  entirely  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  which  the  powers  of  the  body  can  by  no 
means  extract,  and  is  productive  of  no  good  chyle:  in  this 
sense  only  it  is  that  salt  is  prejudicial.     . 

With  respect  to  salt  itself,  so  far  from  being  unwholesome, 
At  is,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  in  very  general  use  :  not  only 
does  a  moderate  use  of  salt  render  our  food  more  palatable^ 
butcertainly  more  nutritious,  and  better  adapted  to  the  diges- 
tive organs.  Even  in  brutes,  Dr.  George  Fordyce  has  ob- 
served, where  salt  is  mingled  with  their  food,  it  causes  them  to 
be  more  thriving  and  healthy:  for  people  who  eat  much  animal 
foodjwhich  has  a  natural  tendency  to  a  quick  solution,  salt  cor- 
rects, regulates,and  checks  its  too  speedy  concoction;  it  detains 
it  longer  in  the  stomach,  and  gives  it  time  to  elaborate  it,  and 
convert  it  into  a  healthy  chyle  ;  whilst  wind,  inflammation, 
and  all  kinds  of  putrid  diseases  are  prevented  by  a  moderate 
use  of  it. 

Acids,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  ought  to  compose  a  very 
material  part  of  our  food;  nothnig  is  more  wholesome;  they 
strengthen  the  stomach,  promote  digestion,  qualify  and  temper 
the  food,  prevent  putrefaction,  correct  flatulence,  cool  the 
blood,  regulate  the  circulation,  and  have  an  extraordinary 
tendency  to  strengthen  the  digestive  organs.  Lemons,  iimes,. 
&c.  may  therefore  be  freely  used  by  all  ages  and  constitutions. 
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The  crystallized  acid  of  lemons  is  a  very  useful  and  elej^aiit 
preparation  ;  it  keeps  good  in  all  climates,  and  will  supply  the 
want  of  these  vegetable  acids,  when  scarce  or  out  of  season. 
With  respect  to  vinegar,  which  is  a  volatile  acid  salt,  generated 
by  repeated  fermentations,  it  is  both  a  mild  and  grateful  acid, 
and,  if  used  with  propriety,  is  by  no  means  possessed  of  any 
noxious  quality,  but,  as  an  acescent,  is  well  calculated  to  pre- 
vent a  putrefaction  of  ibe  fluids,  and  in  some  measure 
strengthens  and  constriuges  the  solid  fibres.  When,  however, 
it  is  taken  too  copiously,  and  frequently  repeated,  it  un- 
doubtedly produces  destructive  consequences  to  the  stomach. 
It  has  been  commonly  used  by  persons  inclined  to  corpulency, 
with  a  view  of  prevention,  and  by  females  in  particular,  to 
promote  a  dehcacy  of  appearance  :  but  there  are  not  want- 
ing instances  where  a  fatal  atrophy  has  followed  such  im- 
prudence, or,  to  say  the  least,  the  digestive  organs  and  chy- 
Jopoetic  viscera  are  ruined  and  destroyed. 

Among  the  fluid  kinds  of  food  mucli  in  use  among  us,  we 
may  reckon  milk  as  very  wholesome  and  nutritious.  PythagoruB, 
who,  from  motives  of  conscience,  denied  his  followers  tlie  taste 
of  meat,  or  the  juices  of  animals  that  had  life,  as  having  the 
supposed  eftect  of  rendering  them  more  perfidious  and  feroci- 
ous, permitted  the  use  of  this  aliment,  in  imitation  of  nature, 
who  has  appropriated  nailk  for  the  sustenance  of  infants,  and 
by  instinct  imparted  to  them  a  relish  for  it.  From  this  it  may 
be  inferred,  tJiat  good  milk  is  not  only  very  nutritious,  but  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  use  of  such  persons  whose  powers 
of  digestion  are  enfeebled,  either  by  dissipation  or  disease. 
Milk,  however,  in  its  pure  slate,  is  sometimes  apt  to  disagree 
with  some  people,  on  account  of  its  being  too  heavy,  viscid,  and 
windy;  in  this  case  it  is  best  to  be  taken  dilated  with  water  or 
gruel,  which,  in  all  chronical  cases,  such  as  scurvy,  consumptive 
tendency,  where  a  diet  of  milk  ajid  vegetables  is  desirable,  is 
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very  necessary  in  assisting  the  cure,  as  partaking  both  of  the 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable  qualities.  Skim  milk  is  very 
unwholesome. 

Butter  newly  churned  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  expressed, 
vegetable  oils.  In  bilious  habits  it  is  prejudicial,  but  other- 
wise it  is  a  very  nutritious  substance.  Being  eaten  to  excess 
it  produces  nausea,  troublesome  eructations,  with  an  excre- 
tion by  vomiting  of  a  bitter  rancid  oil ;  from  w  Inch  we  may 
observe,  that  too  great  a  proportion  of  oil  in  our  aliment 
weakens  the  solids  and  induces  indigestion. 

Cheese  being  nothing  more  than  the  coagulable  part  of 
milk  freed  from  the  serum  and  pressed  firmly  together,  is  in 
any  state  an  unwholesome  food,  and  t!ie  more  common  and 
poor  it  is  tiie  more  difficult  it  is  of  digestion.  When  it  has 
become  rank  from  age,  it  is  then  in  a  putrid  state,  and  should 
be  eaten  in  very  small  quantities  when  used  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  digestion,  when  the  stomach  is  weak  and  requires  a 
stimulus.  For  persons  of  the  more  laborious  class,  who  are 
also  very  robust,  it  may  agree  very  well,  and  may  be  eaten  with 
impunity.  Cheese  has  been  said  to  assist  the  stomach  in  di- 
gesting other  matters,  but  is  itself  very  difficultly  digested. 
This  is  much  increased  when  it  is  toasted,  and  therefore  in 
that  slate  is  very  unwholesome.  After  being  used  in  any 
quantity,  from  its  viscidity,  it  occasions  a  weight  at  the  sto- 
mach, obstructs  tlie  smaller  vessels  of  the  inteirtines,  and  dis- 
poses the  body  to  costiveness. 

Beef  in  general  affords  a  strong  degree  of  nourishment, 
especially  to  such  as  use  much  labour  or  exercise.  The  flesli 
of  a  bullock  about  the  middle  age  is  to  be  preferred.  Such 
as  are  fattened  after  they  are  worn  out  and  unlit  for  labour, 
aie  scarcely  digestible  by  the  strongest  stomachs,  and  veiy 
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little  nourisliment  is  obtained  from  them.  Beef  being  always 
in  season  is  not  so  likely  to  cloy  the  stomach  as  many  other 
kinds  of  anim.1I  food;  persons,  however,  of  an  irascible  or 
impetuous  disposition  should  use  it  but  sparingly.  People  in 
common,  who  live  principally  on  animal  food,  have  keen  and 
carnivorous  appetites,  and  frequently  eat  more  than  nature 
requires. 

Pork  is  generally  considered  a  nutritious  kind  of  meat, 
though  apparently  the  most  alkalescent,  particularly  for  the 
robust  and  laborious;  therefore  a  person  should  not  eat  too 
much  of  it  at  one  time:  as  in  their  fattening,  hogs  are  kept  in  fil- 
thy siyes,  wallowing  in  their  own  nastiness,  and  excluded  from 
air  and  exercise,  affording  only  depraved  juices,  their  flesh  is 
to  some  constitutions  fur  from  being  wholesome.  In  a  vitiated 
state  of  the  fluids,  as  scrophula,  and  habitual  eruptions  on 
the  skin,  swine's  flesh  should  be  refrained  from  ;  and  for  per- 
sons disposed  to  coughs,  catarrhs,  affections  of  the  breast,  or 
indigestion,  pork  is  equally  improper. 

Veal,  as  containing  a  great  proportion  of  mucilage  and 
earthy  particles,  though  inferior  to  beef  as  it  respects  its  nu- 
tritive quality,  is  a  kind  of  aliment  well  adapted  to  a  feeble 
stomach,  as  being  light  and  easily  digested,  and  to  such 
as  are  not  liable  to  the  effects  of  labour,  will  afford  a  plea- 
sant and  nourishins  kind  of  diet ;  for  convalescents  and  sick 
persons  it  is  preferable  to  the  meat  of  the  same  animal  when 
arrived  at  a  more  advanced  age.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  nutritious  parts  are  lost 
by  the  repeated  bleedings  a  calf  undergoes  previous  to  its 
being  killed,  with  keeping  it  fed  on  chalk,  and  other  processes 
equally  cruel,*  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  flesh  a  white  and 


•  Every  friend  to  humanity  mast  feel  disappointment  and  regret  at 
the  rejection  of  ihe   bill   for  the  prevention  of  wanton  and  malici- 
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delicate  appearance;  by  the  wliole  of  wliich  treatment,  though 
inore  agreeable  to  tlie  eye,  it  is  certainly  rendered  liard,  dry, 
and  not  so  easily  digested.  On  account  of  its  tendency  to 
viscidity,  persons  disposed  to  phlegm  should  abstain  from 
its  use,  but  as  it  is  found  generally  aperient,  and  not  of 
a  heating',  irritating  nature,  it  may  be  allowed  in  febrile 
and  other  cases  whore  meat  is  admissible,  and  where  the 
strong  and  vigorous  kinds  of  animal  food  would  be  highly 
prejudicial. 

The  lean  of  meat  is  much  more  v;holesome  than  the  fat ; 
and  fresh  unniclted  butter,  than  salt  or  melted.  Gross  oil, 
animal  fat,  and  butter  are  not  only  the  most  unconquerable 
part  of  our  aliment,  but  most  difficultly  digested  and  fer- 
mented, especially  if  meat  be  much  roasted,  and  the  butter 
melted  by  the  fire  or  mixed  with  sauce  ;  then  they  are  very 
apt  to  turn  rancid  on  the  stomach,  particularly  when  it  does 
not  possess  sufficient  power  to  throw  them  off.  They  also 
relax  the  stomach  and  clog  the  mouths  of  the  absorbent 
vessels. 

The  gi'avy  of  meat  lias  been  considered  as  productive  of 
gout,  scurvy,  &c. ;  this  is  certainly  an  erroneous  opinion;  no- 
thing, on  the  contrary,  is  so  nutritious,  and,  where  animal  food 
is  admissible,  is  always  proper.  The  lean  of  fat  meat  is  more 
nutritious  and  easier  digested  than  that  of  poor  or  ill-fed. 
Young  meats  in  general,  as  before  remarked,  are  not  so  nu- 


ous  cruelty  to  tlie  lower  animals,  recently  intioduced  to  legislative  no* 
tice  by  the  philanthropic  exeitions  o{  Lord  Erskine — an  attempt  which, 
tliougli  unsiiccessriil.does  the  greatest  credit  both  to  his  head  and  heart. 
How  any  individual  could  stand  up  and  vindicate  the  ferocious  conduct 
of  such  monsters  as  disgrace  human  nature,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture; 
when  we  need  only  walk  the^streets  of  London,  to  be  the  frequent, 
though  niiwilling,  specialorsof  the  most  hoiTid  scenes  of  barbarity  to 
defenceless  animals. 
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tritiou9,norso  ensily  digested,  as  beef  or  mutton;  anri  all  smoke- 
dried  or  hung  salted  provisioos,  are  not  only  hard  of  digestion, 
but,  from  keeping,  are  deprived  of  some  of  their  finer  and  aro- 
matic parts. 

Animal  substances  of  all  kinds  seem  to  suffer  considerably 
in  their  quality,  by  being  impregnated  too  strongly  with  salt. 
Meat,  thus  preserved,  becomes  so  rigid  and  lough  that  it  can 
somelimes  hardly  be  separated  by  mastication  ;  added  to  this, 
nothing  seems  to  produce  more  deleterious  effects  on  the  body 
tlian  too  long  a  perseverance  in  salted  provisions  :  henc*c  the 
ravages  made  on  our  seamen  by  that  dreadful  malady,  the 
scurvy,  which,  for  want  of  a  proper  mixture  of  vegetables  and 
antiseptics,  is  known  so  much  to  prevail. 

Poultry,  as  chickens,  capons,  tiirkies,  ike.  are  a  most  excel- 
lent kind  of  food,  and  if  not  kept  till  their  flesh  is  rendered 
tough  and  hard  from  age,  as  they  have  commonly  the  advan- 
tage of  living  in  the  open  air,  and  taking  plenty  of  exercise, 
afibrd  a  good  and  salutary  quantity  of  nutritious  fluids.  These 
are  less  heating  than  wild  fowl,  but  are  not  quite  so  readily 
digested.  Woodcocks,  snipes,  plovers,  pigeons,  hares,  mbbits, 
venison,  &c.  are  light  on  the  stomach,  but  are  heating,  and  in« 
dined  to  putrescency  :  these  are  excellent  food  in  cold  phleg- 
matic habits,  where  the  digestion  is  weak,  and  in  dropsy  and 
many  other  complaints  of  the  same  class,  are  recommended  as 
extremely  beneficial.  Geese  and  ducks  are  very  juicy  nourish- 
ing food,  but  not  being  very  nice  in  their  feeding,  as  well  as 
heavy,  should  be  used  sparingly. 

The  custom  of  taking  a  dram  after  gross  food  is  very  injuri- 
ous :  it  Accelerates  that  which  disagrees  with  the  stomach  in- 
to the  blood,  and  has  a  tendency  to  render  it  foul  and  inflamed. 
A  glass  of  cold  spring  water,  after  such  a  meal,  is  much  more 
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salutary :  it  is  a  very  erwiieous  opinion,  that  digestion  is  pro- 
moted by  ardent  spirits  ;  they  rather  tend  to  impede  it  thaa 
otherwise. 


Eggs  are  lieavy  nourishing  food,  and  soon  become  putrid 
in  the  stomach. 

The  membranous,  ligamentous,  and  tendinous  parts  of  ani- 
mals, though  of  more  tender  appearance  than  the  muscular 
parts, yet,  from  their  containing  more  viscid  juice,  are  less  so- 
luble in  tlie  stomach  than  food  of  a  more  firm  texture  ;  for 
this  reason,  tripe,  calves'  feet,  cow  heels,  &c.  are  moredifBcultly 
digested  than  either  beef  or  mutton.  For  the  same  reason,  too 
long  a  continued  course  of  slops  prepared  from  such  sub- 
stances, materially  tend  to  weaken  and  relax  the  stomach  : 
they  are  at  all  times  injurious,  especially  in  sickness  ;  and  in 
health,  call  for  more  exertion  of  the  digestive  organs,  than  an 
equal  proportion  of  solid  animal  food. 

Fish,  having  a  tendency  speedily  to  run  into  a  putrid  state,are, 
of  all  other  kinds  of  food,  the  least  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
and  where  animal  food  is  improper,  ought  to  be  prohibited. — 
They  are,  however,  more  or  less  acted  upon  by  tlie  digestive  fa- 
eulties,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  water  in  which 
they  live ;  and  as  their  fat  is  very  indissoluble,  and  apt  to 
turn  rancid  in  the  stomach,  are  very  improper  in  fevers,  or 
any  other  sort  of  complaint,  where  there  is  a  disposition  in 
the  system  to  be  heated.  The  white  kinds  of  fish  are  consi- 
derably the  lightest ;  but  the  viscid  kinds,  as  eels,  salmon, 
trout,  smelts,  are  heavy  on  the  stomach;  therefore,  in  any  com- 
diaint  where  there  is  a  viscid  texture  of  the  blood,  as  in  asth- 
ma, or  where  the  stomach  is  weak,  they  arc  extremely  preju- 
dicial. They  should  all  of  them  be  used  but  sparingly,  at  all 
times,  with  a  draught  of  plain  spring  water  immediately  after. 
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It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  add,  that  fish  caaght  io 
salt  water  are  more  wholesome  than  those  taken  from  ponds 
and  standing  lakes;  and  those  less  replete  with  fat  and  oily 
particles  are  lighter  and  more  readily  assimilated. 

By  roasting,  we  understand  the  dressing  of  meat  either  by 
a  naked  fire,  or  in  a  clos.e  vessel  without  any  addition  of  water. 
Meat  being  exposed  to  the  open  fire,  forms  a  hard  brown  crust 
on  its  surface,  which  keeps  the  juices  strongly  agitated  by  the 
fire,  and  by  that  means  has  a  greater  tendency  to  an  alkaline 
state.  The  fat  becomes  more  yellow,  and  the  whole  is  ren- 
dered more  luscious,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Frying,  is  the  dressing  of  meat  in  a  pan  over  the  fire,  with 
butter  or  oil.  Meat  thus  cooked  is  very  improper  for  the 
purpose  of  digestion :  such  kinds  of, food  ought  to  form  the  least 
proportion  of  a  salutary  diet,  and  in  invalids  produce  the 
most  injurious  clTccts  ;  for  from  the  violence  of  the  heat  and 
its  effects,  the  saline  and  oily  parts  of  the  meat  become  rancid 
and  acrimoniovis.  In  whatever  manner,  in  short,  that  meat  is 
dressed,  care  should  be  taken  that  its  juices  be  not  injured  by 
the  action  of  the  fire,  fur  then  only  it  is  that  animal  food  is  in 
the  highest  perfection  for  eating,  easiest  digested,  and  its  juices 
the  most  mild  and  salutary  for  the  human  body. 

A  strict  attention  to  the  vessels  made  use  of  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  food,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  health.  Aliment  cooked  in  untinned  copper  vessels,  as 
being  easily  corroded,  even  by  common  water,  but  more  par- 
ticularly by  any  kind  of  acid,  is  known  to  excite  the  most 
dreadful  vomiting,  and  other  very  alarming  symptoms.  Dr. 
Falconar,  in  his  ingenious  treatise  on  the  poison  uf  copper, 
among  other  things,  remarks,  that  vinegar  is  extremely  liable 
to  acquire  a  noxious  impregnation  from  brass  or  copper,  in  the 

g2 
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preparation  of  pickles,  in  most  of  which,  a  fine  green  colour  19 
reckoned  a  test  of  superior  goodness ;  this  is  often  intention- 
nlly  heiiihtened,  by  throwing  in  a  few  halfpence.  Dr.  Fal- 
conar  refers  U)  many  modern  celebrated  systems  of  cookerr» 
in  which  a  brass,  bell-motal,or  copper  saucepan  is  particularly 
recommended,  when  a  fine  green  colour  is  required  ;  hut  how- 
ever gratifyiiig  this  may  be  to  tlie  eye,  the  stomach  seldom  fails 
of  being  materially  injured  by  them  :  in  short,  we  should  be 
very  particular  in  keeping  all  kinds  of  metallic  vessels  used  for 
culinary  purposes  very  nice  and  clean,  for  when  either  meat 
or  vegetablps  are  suffered  to  remain  too  long  a  time  in  them, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  racist  air,  tlie  surface  of  the  metal 
will  be  corroded,  and  form  an  absolute  verdigris,  than  which 
a  more  poisonous  or  deleterious  substance  cannot  exist.  It 
were  much  to  be  desired  that  the  use  of  copper  pans  could  be 
exploded  altogether  from  tiie  kitchen,  and  those  of  tin  or  iroo 
substituted  in  tfaeir  stead. 

Verdigris  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  violent  poisons  in 
nature,  and  though  we  do  not  perceive  its  deleterious  effects 
immediately,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  however  small  the  quantity 
of  poison  may  be,  when  it  is  regularly  repeated  at  every  meal, 
much  more  fatal  effects  must  be  produced  by  it  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Our  food  receives  its  portion  of  poison  by 
the  use  of  copper  pans  and  dishes  :  the  brewers  mingle  poison 
in  our  beer,  by  boiling  it  in  copper  :  our  pickles  are  rendered 
green,  by  an  infusion  of  copper  ;  and  salt  is  distributed  to  the 
people  from  copper  scales  covered  with  verdigris  ;  so  that  by 
some  or  other  of  these  mediums,  wc  are  positively  swallowing 
death  with  almost  every  thing  we  use. 

The  ingenious  author  of"  Serious  Reflections  attending  the 
Use  of  copper  Vessels,"  published  in  London,  asserts,  that  the 
frequency  of  paralytic  and  nervous  affections,  apoplexies,  ma- 
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nia,  and  many  other  dreadful  disorders  which  suddenly  attack 
us,  without  any  ostensible  cause,  or  which  have  a  tendency  to 
the  gradual   abolition   of  our   vital   faculties,  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  attributed  to  the  insensible  introduction  of  poi- 
sons with  our  food,  which,  being  intermixed  with  the  blood 
and  juices,  tend  to  render  them  vitiated.     Whether  or  not  this 
may  be  an  exaggerated  account,  certain  it  is,  that  many  a  per- 
son has,  unsuspectingly,  lost  his  life  from  eating  victuals  cooked 
in  copper  vessels,  not  carefully  preserved  from  the  rust,  or 
kept  well  tinned.    On  this  account  it  was,  that  the  senate  of 
Sweden  published  an  edict,  in  the  year  1753,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  copper  vessels,  and  allowing  the  use  of  none  but  what 
were  made  of  iron,  throughout  their  fleets  and  armies. 

Sauces  are  such  mixtures  as  are  used  for  tlie  purpose  of  ex- 
citing the  appetite,  promoting  digestion,  and  rendering  the  ali- 
ment more  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Some  of  these  consist  of 
salts  of  difterent  kinds  ;  others  of  vegetable  acids,  as  wines, 
vinegar, lemons, Seville  oranges,  ike;  these  being  a  mild  species 
of  acid,  have  their  efficacy  in  giving  relish  to  our  food,  and  by 
correcting  its  rancidity,  prevent  that  nausea  and  sickness 
which  from  a  too  free  use  of  gross  meat  we  find  so  frequently 
occur.  By  their  aid,  if  kept  within  moderate  bounds,  digestion 
is  also  forwarded,  whilst  the  aliment  during  the  action  of  the 
stomach  on  it,  is  preserved  in  a  sound  state.  The  salt  of  the 
muriatic  kind  is  that  which  enters  into  almost  all  culinary 
preparations,  and  is  a  powerful  agent  in  resisting  a  putre- 
factive tendency,  there  being  very  few  kinds  of  food  in  which 
it  does  not  enter  in  a  certain  degree. 

Spices  and  aroraatics  are  such  vegetable  substances  as  impart 
an  agreeable  flavour  to  our  food,  and  though  they  contain  but 
little  nourishment,  yet,  if  used  with  moderation,  are  service- 
able in  the  work  of  digestion.  Of  these  some  are  the  indigenous 
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product  of  our  own  soil,  but  the  greater  part  now  in  use  are 
Lrought  from  warm  climates,  where  their  stimulating  effects 
«u  the  stomach  are  more  required.  Spices  are  less  prejudicial 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  but  as  they  abound  with  a  highly 
pungent  volatile  oil,  the  stimulus  of  which  on  the  stomach,  when 
used  to  excesK,  is  sometimes  very  injurious,  they  have  a  ten- 
dency* to  agitate  the  nerves,  and  stimulate  all  tl>e  solid  parts 
to  more  frequent  contractions  j  they  therefore,  from  this  cause, 
prove  very  heating  to  the  body,  and  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided  in  all  febrile  or  inflammatory  affections. 

Vegetable  Food. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  before  the  use  of  the 
plough  was  invented,  raantind  lived  entirely  on  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  ;  and  even  since  these  early  periods  of  time,  many 
persons  have  subsisted  the  whole  of  their  lives  without  eating 
any  animal  food,  or  drinking  any  thing  but  water.  Such  is 
the  custom,  even  at  tliis  day,  with  many  nations,  particularly 
those  of  the  savage  kind;  and  the  Brachroans,  a  most  acute  sect 
of  Indian  philosophers,  who,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  ha- 
bits, were  denominated  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  GymnosophistSy 
and  were  remarkable  for  their  strict  morality,  never  admitted 
the  use  of  any  kind  of  food  that  had  lived,  but  confined  them- 
selves altogether  to  vegetables.  FythagoruSjZoroaslery^nAolher 
men  highly  renowned  for  their  philosophic  attainments,  as  well 


•  It  is  in  Europe  that  spices  are  used  to  the  greatest  excess,  and  a3 
we  may  a  priori  conceive  that  nature  never  intended  their  ase,  in  the 
proportion  they  are  at  present  adopted  by  us,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
at  the  long  train  of  ills  which  follow  f  uch  imprudence.  It  has  been 
pertinently  observed,  that  the  best  quality  of  spices  is  ihatof  stimu- 
lating the  appetite;  and  the  worst,  to  destroy  by.  insensible  degrees 
the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  intesliaal  canal. 
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as  the  Therapeutists,  uniforrnly  adopted  the  same  plan ;  and 
not  only  were  they,  as  well  as  their  followers,  remarkable  for  en-» 
joying  a  good  share  of  health,  and  attaining  long  life,  but  their 
minds  were  equally  fitted  for  meditation,  and  the  prosecution  of 
science. 

As,  however,  from  the  mechanism  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
structure  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  man  seems  adapted  to 
all  sorts  of  food,  the  most  proper  course  will  evidently  appear 
in  the  present  day  to  consist  of  a  medium  betwixt  the  two  ex- 
tremes, health  seeming  best  supported  by  a  due  mixture  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  aliment.  That  food  must  be  most  wholesome 
which  approximates  nearest  to  the  gelatinous  nature  of  those 
parts  which  in  a  healthy  state  compose  the  animal  body,  and 
which  contains  but  few  feculencies  or  gross  feces,  is  free  from 
acrimony,  without  possessing  any  powerful  taste  or  smell. 

With  respect  to  those  substances  which  form  that  part  of 
our  aliment  called  vegetable  food,  those  made  from  the  several 
sorts  of  corn,  prepai-ed  by  fermentation,  with  a  due  mixture 
of  water,  seem  to  be  the  basis  of  this  species  of  food ;  and 
have,  on  this  account,  obtained  the  emphatical  appellation  of 
the  staff  of  life. 

"Wheat-flour  possesses  a  viscid  quality  ;  that  which  is  most 
wholesome,  is  iu  the  state  in  which  it  comes  from  the  mill 
before  it  is  separated  into  fine  and  coarse;  for,  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  grain,  there  is  a  sweetish  l.oney  -like  juice, 
which  is  of  an  aperient  cooling  nature,  and  corrects  the 
astringent  quality  of  the  heart  of  the  kernel.  For  hard-work- 
ing people,  however,  the  finer  flour  is  more  substantial,  and  is 
therefore  by  such  to  be  preferred. 

The  use  of  bread  is  universal  from   the  earliest  account 
of  time;  this  ardent  desire  for  it  seems  to  be  implanted  in 
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man  by  instinct,  and  pointed  out  to  him  by  nature  as  that 
species  of  nourishment  on  which  he  is  very  materially  to  de- 
pend for  his  suppurt.  Bread,  then,  is  the  most  nutritious 
of  any  sort  of  vcgetaVjle  or  farinaceous  food,  on  account  of  the 
copious  quantity  of  mucilai^e  contained  in  it.  Much,  liowever, 
in  this  respect  will  depend  on  the  sort  of  grain  from  wljich  it 
is  made  ;  that  made  of  wlieat  is,  of  all  other  kinds,  the  most 
nutritious,  especially  if  the  flour  be  well  freed  from  the  bran; 
but  still,  by  this  means,  it  produces  a  viscidity  or  slime,  which 
obstructs  the  intestines,  is  dic^ested  with  more  difficulty,  and 
disposes  the  body  to  habitual  costiveness.  In  an  unfermented 
state,  few  stomachs  can  digest  it  without  considerable  efforts, 
though  persons  who  labour  hard,  and  whose  stomachs  require 
something  hard  and  substantial  for  their  exercise,  are  in  the 
habit  of  eating  it  in  this  state  rather  with  advantage  than 
otherwise. 

Leavened  bread,  or  such  as  has  acquired  an  acidulous  taste 
by  a  slow  fermentation  of  the  dough,  is  cooling,  antiseptic,  and 
light  on  the  stomach;  it  serves  to  assimilate  and  mix  our  food 
properly,  regulates  digestion,  and  will  commonly  agree  with 
the  weakest  stomach.  The  better  it  is  fermented,  the  more 
easily  it  is  digested:  for,  as  digestion  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  reduction  of  our  food  into  particles  sufficiently  mi- 
nute to  enter  t!ie  lacteals,  so  the  work  of  fermentation  is  only 
an  intimate  division  of  the  mass,  whereby  the  cohesion  of  its 
parts  are  obviated,  and  thus,  being  rendered  less  viscid,  is 
converted  with  a  greater  facility  into  a  healthy  chyle  in  the 
stomach.  It  has  a  very  powerful  influence  in  correcting  the 
putrescency  of  animal  food,  and  is,  tlierefore,  indispensable 
for  those  who  eat  much  flesh  meat,  which  is  too  much  the  case 
in  this  country. 

The  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  London  bakers,  from  mo- 
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tives  of  covetousness,  have  led  many  of  them  to  a  practice 
which  is  very  prejudicial  to  health,  wliich  is  that  of  mixing 
considerable  quantities  of  alum  with  their  bread,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  whiteness  wliich  in  a  natural  state  it  never  possesses. 
The  astringent  quality  of  the  alum  usually  disposes  those  who 
eat  it  to  an  obstinate  costiveness;  to  obviate  which  inconve- 
nience, an  adequate  quantity  of  jalap  is  added,  which  clearly 
points  out  the  reason  why  bread  sometimes  acts  as  an  astring- 
ent, and  at  others  as  a  purgative.  Bread  thus  adulterated  is 
uncommonly  pernicious  to  the  tender  stomachs  of  children,  and 
to  this  cause  only  we  may  attribute  the  severe  gripings  and  fre- 
quency of  stools  after  being  fed  with  pap  made  of  this  sophis- 
ticated bread.  Although  the  having  alum  found  in  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  baker  is  punishable  by  law,  yet  the  system  of  police 
in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  is  very  defective,  and  these 
miscreants  go  on  sometimes  for  years  without  detection, 
though  no  pecuniary  fine  can  be  adequate  to  so  heinous  an 
offence.  Corporal  punishment  ought  surely  to  be  inflicted  ou 
the  wretch  who  would  delilx^rately  thus  trifle  with  the  health 
and  existence  of  tlie  community. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  worth  attending  to,  tliat  bread 
eaten  before  it  be  one  day  old  seldom  fails  of  disagreeing  with 
or  lying  heavy  on  the  stomach.  When  bread  is  used  quite 
new,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deprive  it  of  its  glutinous  and  viscid  te- 
nacity, added  tovvhichit  is  very  apt  to  engender  flatulence;  but 
when  otherwise,  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  without  being  viscid 
or  gelatinous;  and,  being  in  that  state  easy  of  digestion,  is  a 
very  proper  species  of  food  for  debilitated  stomachs,  the  in- 
firm and  convalescent,  as  well  as  every  age  and  constitution  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  also  it  is,  that  panado,  bread-puddings, 
&c.  agree  better  with  those  persons  than  those  made  of  meal 
not  previously  fermented.     What  is  commonly  called  hasty-. 
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pudding,  or  that  preparation  of  farina  termed  milk-pottage,  on 
some  of  whicii  tlie  children  of  the  poor  are  almost  constantly 
fed,  is  on  many  accounts  very  pernicious  diet,  particularly  from 
the  length  of  time  it  is  sometimes  boiled  before  it  is  used; 
this  process  renders  it  as  tenacious  as  an  absolute  glue  or  size, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  that  we  find  these  children  so  fre- 
quently afflicted  with  distended  bellies,  irregularity  of  bowels, 
alternate  fits  (jf  purging  and  costiveness,  rickets  and  distorted 
limbs,  and  sonietimcs  gripings  so  severe  as  to  throw  them  into 
convulsions.  These  distressing  symptoms  being  the  effects  of 
such  pernicious  food,  vvill  evidently  appear  to  be  much  easier 
removed  by  a  proper  change  of  iliet,  than  having  immediate 
recourse  to  medicine,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
be  fruitlessly  applied. 

Dough,  by  the  process  of  baking,  is  freed  from  a  great  part 
of  its  superfluous  moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  discharges 
the  empyreumatic  vapour  occasioned  by  the  fermentation. 
By  degrees  the  fire  forms  a  hard  crust  upon  the  surface, 
which,  from  being  moredried,  is  more  easily  digested,  but  more 
lieating  and  less  nutritious  than  the  crumb.  W  it  be  baked  a 
second  time,  in  the  same  degree  of  heat,  that  constitutes  what 
is  commonly  called  biscuit,  which,  if  kept  free  from  insects,  is 
capable  of  being  preserved  sound  and  fit  for  use  for  several 
years,  even  in  very  hot  and  moist  air,  under  the  equator,  where 
iron  easily  corrodes.  Bread  prepared  in  this  manner,  notwith- 
standing its  hardness,  readily  dissolves  in  water,  without  be- 
coming glutinous,  and  is  of  all  other  sorts  of  bread  the  lightest 
for  the  stomach,  and  in  all  respects  the  most  wholesome.  Fi- 
nally, the  more  fully  fermented  our  bread  is,  the  more  nutri- 
tious, and  the  more  easy  of  digestion  it  is;  for,  by  the  effects 
of  the  leaven,  the  tenacious  oils  of  mealy  substances  are 
broken  and  subdued.     Having  passed  through  this  state,  bread 
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IS  n  very  proper  and  beneficial  sort  of  nourishment  for  man, 
tending  in  a  very  material  degree,  from  its  acescency,  lo  cor- 
rect the  putrescency  of  animal  substances. 

Pastry  of  all  kinds,  especially  when  eaten  hot,  are  ex- 
tremely unwholesome,  because  their  lentor  and  mucosity  are 
not  subdued  by  fernientation,  or  any  other  method  by  which 
they  become  lighter  food.*  Flour  this  way  prepared,  as  in  pies, 
tarts,  batter  and  suet  puddings,  dumplings,  &c.  all  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  air,  which  distends  the  belly,  generates  flatus, 
colic-complaints,  and  obstructions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
All  unfermtnted  pastry,  therefore,  is  very  inimical  to  the 
powers  of  the  human  stomach,  requiring  great  exertion  from 
them   to   subdue  and  assimilate  it  into  nourishment.     People 


•  Along  with  milk  custards,  cream,  and  some  sorts  of  sweetmeats  and 
confectionary,  laurel  leaves  have  been  used  lo  give  them  an  agreeable 
luit-like  flavour  ;  and  for  the  same  purposes,  a  distillation  from  them 
has  been  mixed  with  brandy  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  in  order 
to  give  them  the  flavour  of  Ratifia ;  but  after  the  sudden  death  of 
two  person?,  who  some  years  since  paid  their  lives  for  drinking  a 
distilled  water  from  these  leaves,  several  experiments  were  made  with 
it,  as  well  as  an  infusion  of  them,  upon  dogs,  and  communicated  by 
Dr.  JIaddcn,  and  afterwards  repeated  rtnd  confirmed  by  Dr.  Mortimer, 
when  it  appeared  that  both  these  jireparations  induced  convulsions, 
palsy,  and  death. 

The  laurel  of  the  ancients,  or  the  bay,  is,  on  the  contrary ,  rather  of  a 
salutary  tendency  than  otherwise;  but  the  common  laurel  is  a  plant 
of  a  very  destructive  kind,  and,  taken  in  a  large  quantity,  is  a  most  for- 
midable and  potent  poison.  If,  however,  it  be  administered  with  due 
caution,  and  but  in  very  small  proportions,  the  leaves  of  this  plant  may 
be  productive  of  no  bad  effects,  and  therefore,  for  culinary  purposes, 
if  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  may  be  so  continued 
with  impunity.  The  bitter  parti  of  the  plant,  in  which  all  the  noxious 
quality  of  it  is  supposed  to  reside,  appear  to  be  of  a  similar  quality, 
and  sensibly  different  in  degree  from  ihe  common  bitter  almond,  or 
the  kernels  of  stoned  fruit.  A  nice  attention  in  the  use  of  this  plant 
will  in  all  cases  be  certainly  necessary. 
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in  general  should  be  cautious  how  they  iniiuige  in  dainties  of 
tliis  sort,  even  in  the  strongest  hcaltli ;  but  for  weak,  inactive, 
valetuflinary  persons,  such  kinds  of  food  cati  scarcely  be 
digested  at  all;  it  may  be  subdued  and  divided  in  the 
first  passages,  so  as  to  enter  the  lacteals,  yet  it  cannot  be 
broken  sufficiently  fine,  so  as  perfectly  to  assimilate  to  the  other 
juices,  to  correct  their  putrid  tendency,  and  repair  the  deeays 
of  the  body. 

The  second  class  of  vegetables  consists  of  the  leguminous 
or  podded  kinds,  such  as  beans,  peas,  lentils,  tares,  vetches, 
&c.  In  most  of  these  there  is  a  strong  solid  gluten  or  mu- 
cilage, affording  a  rich  nourishment  well  adapted  to  a  vigor- 
ous stomach;  but  having  scarcely  any  aromatic  parts,  and 
containing  also  crude  parts,  which  are  not  easily  assimilated, 
but  remaining  in  the  stomach  undigested,  are  frequently  inju- 
rious to  the  whole  alimentary  canal.  In  weak  stomachs  they 
are  apt  to  breed  flatulence,  as  well  as  indigestion;  and,  like 
other  farinaceous  substances,  give  a  viscidity  to  the  water 
ia  whicli  they  are  boiled ;  and  for  such  persons,  afford  but  a 
gross  and  improper  nourishment.  For  this  reason,  among 
others,  split  peas,  or  those  deprived  of  their  husks,  are  always 
preferable  to  the  whole.  This  class  of  vegetables,  however, 
in  general  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  fixed  air,  and 
is  therefore  frequently  disposed  to  induce  costiveness,  as 
well  as  flatulence. 

The  third  order  of  vegetables  for  culinary  purposes  com- 
prises the  various  kinds  of  salads,  herbs,  and  greens,  as  let- 
tuce, endive,  purslain,  cabbage,  spinage,  &c.  Here  we  may 
behold  with  wonder  and  gratitude  the  bounty  of  Providence, 
in  providing  for  the  wants  of  all  its  creatures;  and  how  watch- 
ful over  our  health  I  In  smnmer,  when  the  use  of  animal  food 
is  not  only  unwholesome,  but  the  stomach  in  a  great  measure 
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losithes  it,  nature  supplies  its  place  with  an  iufiuile  variety  of 
the  most  choice  and  salutary  vegetables,  which  at  this  season 
are  the  lightest  as  well  as  the  most  wholesome  food  we  can 
make  use  of.  Witli  respect  to  tlie  nourishment  afforded  by 
this  class  of  vegetables,  their  proportion  of  it  is  but  small ; 
their  principal  use  seems  to  consist  in  counteracting  tl)e  effects 
of  animal  food,  so  as  to  prevent  its  too  rapid  progress  towards 
a  putrefactive  state,  and  in  being  of  a  cooling  aperient  na- 
ture, from  their  containing  a  great  portion  of  acescent  juice; 
and  frum  their  solvent,  softening,  and  laxative  nature,  are 
well  calculated  to  relieve  the  bowels  and  preserve  the  stomach 
from  that  nausea  inseparably  connected  with  a  too-free  use 
of  animal  food.  Witli  regard  to  the  quantity,  we  can  hardly 
transgress  if  there  be  not  a  superabundance  of  acid  in  the 
prims  viae,  which  in  cold,  tender,  relaxed  temperaments  ik 
frequently  the  case ;  they  are,  however,  more  admissible  as  to 
quantity  in  summer  than  winter.  In  boiling  they  give  out 
their  principal  virtues  to  the  water,  which  is  usually  thrown 
away,  but  I  am  certain  in  so  doing  the  best  and  most  nutriti- 
ous parts  of  them  are  thrown  away  with  it.  To  improve  their 
relish,  as  well  as  correct  their  tendency  to  generate  flatu- 
lence, we  generally  add  a  quantity  of  spices,  as  pepper,  &c. 
which  assists  also  their  digestion;  and  for  the  same  purpose  in 
a  raw  state,  they  are  eaten  with  vinegar,  oil,  pepper,  salt, 
mustard,  onions,  garlic,  and  such  like. 

Potatoes  are  of  the  farinaceous  kind,  and  contain  an  acrid 
juice,  which,  if  not  evaporated  by  boiling  or  roasting,  would 
gripe  and  purge  the  bowels  to  a  great  degree.  When  de- 
prived of  their  watery  parts,  of  which  they  contain  a  \erj 
large  quantity,  they  are  a  nutritive  sort  of  food,  though  gene- 
rally considered  at  best  but  heavy  and  stuffing. 

Pickles,  which  are  vegetables  prepared  by  the  help  of  vine- 
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par  or  otlier  acirls,  salts,  spices,  &c.  to  iicaltliy  people, 
troin  ihcir  acrimony,  are  unwholesome  and  heavy  in  the  sto- 
mach; and  as  from  provocatives  of  this  sort  a  false  appetite 
is  frequently  induced,  they  lead  on  the  stomach  till  it  be 
grossly  ovcr-cl)argcd,  and  afford  no  nourishment,  whilst,  hy  the 
same  means,  indigestion  and  flatulence  arc  generated  by 
their  use. 

Hadishes,  onions,  leeks,  garlic,  shalots,  chives,  parsley,  ce- 
lery, with  the  whole  list  of  indigenous  spices,  as  stimulants, 
are  serviceable  in  the  work  of  digestion.  They,  however,  in- 
crease the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  dispose  the  body  to 
fever  and  inflammatory  complaints.  In  conjunction  with 
animal  food,  they  should  be  used  but  sparingly;  and  in  cases 
of  gout,  asthma,  scurvy,  or  wliere  tliere  is  any  preternatural, 
beat  in  the  blood,  should  be  altogether  avoided;  but  as  they 
agree  best  with  persons  of  a  cold  phlegmatic  habit,  or  persons 
disposed  to  nervous,  dropsical,  or  paralytic  aflections,  or  where 
tlic  'digestion  is  sluggish  or  defective,  they  may  be  taken  with 
advantage. 

Cauliflower,  broccoli,  &c.  though  not  very  nutritious,  are  a 
very  pleasant  kind  of  food,  and  have  their  use :  they  are  ser- 
viceable in  correcting  the  putrescency  of  flesh  meat,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  their  flatulence  is  prevented  by  being  mixed 
wiiii  it ;  yet  for  persons  subject  to  a  windy  rarefaction  of  the 
humours,  they  are  not  very  proper. 

Carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  artichokes,  and  asparagus,  arc  very 
nutritious  and  wholesome;  they  are  cooling, diuretic,  and  easy 
of  disiestion,  and  therefore,  either  as  food  or  medicine,  are  ex- 
tremely beneficial. 

Garden  fruits,   or  the  various  productions  of  trees   and 
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shrubs,  which  are  restrained  to  their  particular  seasons  of  the 
year,  are  generally  of  a  soft  pulpy  texture,  and  more  or  less 
acidulated,  in  proportion  to  their  ripeness.  IMost  of  these 
possess  a  strongly  resolvent  power,  and  are  beneficial  when 
the  body  is  relaxed  by  the  heat  of  summer,  when  the  blood 
is  peculiarly  disposed  to  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  and 
by  their  laxative  quality  have  a  good  effect  in  attenuating  and 
evacuating  thick  bilious  impurities,  which  in  the  summer  is  so 
predominant,  both  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  liberal 
use  of  fruit  at  this  season  would  infallibly  prevent  and  cure 
many  chronical  and  acute  diseases;  and  for  the  consumptive, 
asthmatic,  hectic,  scorbutic,  and  gouty,  should  compose  a  very 
principal  part  of  their  living. 

It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  these  observations  will 
not  apply  equally  to  all  constitutions  without  exceptions,  for 
in  some  they  are  very  apt  to  produce  windy  affections, 
aiising  from  the  great  quantity  of  elastic  air  with  which  they 
abound;  add  to  which,  when  eaten  in  a  crude  unripe  state, and 
jfi  very  hot  weather,  they  are  apt  to  induce  a  state  of  acidity 
and  fermentation  in  the  stomach.  If,  during  tiiis  state  of  fer- 
mentation, the  elastic  air  finds  a  ready  exit,  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  no  ill  consequences  will  follow;  but  if  it  be  con- 
fined in  the  stomach,  by  a  stricture  of  its  opening,  or  in  the 
intestines,  considerable  pain  and  inflammation  are  not  unfre- 
quently  occasioned  from  it;  and  in  some  instances,  have  been 
known  to  terminate  fatally,  in  a  very  sudden  manner. 

The  suffocating  vapour  arising  from  the  juices  of  fruits  in  a 
state  of  fermentation,  as  in  the  making  of  cider,  perry,  wines, 
&c.  and  the  facility  with  which  the  vessels  containing  them,^ 
during  this  process,  are  burst,  if  too  closely  confined,  will 
tend  to  throw  some  light  on  what  has  been  already  remarked 
on  this  subject.     Fruits  which  have  once  passed  the  action  of 
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fire,  wlii:b  soon  extricates  and  di-rsipates  this  superabuntfance 
of  air,  and  which  is  an  unavoidable  process  they  undergo  in 
the  stomach,  become  then  quite  inoffensive  to  the  digestive 
organs. 

In  die  use  of  fruits,  much  will  depend  on  the  sorts  made 
choice  of,  as  well  as  their  maturity,  though  most  of  them  are 
of  a  flatulent  nature,  nor  will  the  mischief,  where  it  liappens, 
loss  depend  on  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  them.  Pro- 
vidence has  taken  care  to  relieve  the  parched  i;ihabitant»  of 
hot  countries,  by  the  most  choice  variety  of  acid  and  acescent 
fruits'  ar.d  it  is  remarked,  that  those  who  watch  the  vineyards, 
and  feed  greatly  on  grapes,  figs,  and  bread,  are  not  only  re- 
markably healthy,  but  also  escape  those  dangerous  epidemic 
disorders,  whicii  at  that  season  commonly  prevail;  and  for 
"the  same  purposes,  tlioy  are  not  less  efficacious  here  than  in 
other  countries.  Van  Sweiten  says,  "  the  juice  of  ripe  fruits 
require  no  preparation ;  extinguishes  thirst,  tempers  heat, 
opens  the  belly  and  urinary  passages,  and  furnishes  the  most 
«xceilent  solace  to  a  stomach  oppressed  with  putrid  bile;  thej 
correct  all  putrescency,  resolve,  by  their  detergent  qualities, 
all  biliary  concretions;  and  while  they  do  not  relax  the 
solids  too  much,  refresli  the  spirits  by  their  fragrance."  It 
should  be  added,  that  the  skins  of  no  fruit  ought  to  be  swaU 
iowed,  being  very  injurious,  and  with  difficulty  pass  through 
the  alimentary  canal. 

On  the  contrary,  pears,  plums,  walnuts,  filberts,  chestnuts, 
hazel-nuts,  almonds,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  are  gene- 
rally productive  of  bad  effects,  from  their  hard  and  indigest- 
ible quality.  Nuts  in  a  more  especial  manner,  if  not  restrained 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  are  frequently  the  prolific 
origin  of  many  ungovernable  diseases;  not  only  from  the 
difficulty  with  which  they  are  acted  on  by  the  stomach,  but 
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having  a  bitter,  astringent,  stuffing,  dry  quality,  containing 
an  abundance  of  oil,  wliicli  readily  turns  acrid  and  rancid  on 
the  stomach,  and  renders  them  very  unwholesome.  When  they 
are  eaten,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  while  fresh,  when 
they  will  readily  part  with  their  outer  skin,  which  will  some- 
times aflect  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  an  alarming  degree. 

Alone  with  nuts  of  all  kinds,  salt  should  not  be  omitted;  it 
assists  in  converting  them  into  a  bland  saponaceous  mass, 
which  is  more  easily  assimilated  wMth  the  fluids  of  the  body ; 
and  this  is  also  promoted  by  being  thoroughly  chewed  before 
they  pass  into  the  stomach.  On  the  whole,  as  they  are  not 
capable  of  affording  nourishment,  and  as  there  is  a  risk 
of  eating  them  with  impunity,  they  are  an  article  which  at 
least  had  better  be  used  but  sparingly,  if  not  passed  by  alto- 
gether. Being  eaten  to  excess,  they  will  sometimes  form  a 
hard  indigestible  mass,  which  the  most  powerful  medicines 
cannot  expel  from  the  stomach,  and  produce  of  consequence 
the  most  serious  calamity.  In  general,  they  occasion  short- 
ness of  breath,  vomiting,  colic,  cholera  morbus,  or  sometimes 
very  obstinate  constipations  of  the  bowels;  and  it  has  been 
generally  remarked,  that  in  those  years  in  which  the  different 
kinds  of  nuts  have  been  peculiarly  plentiful,  that  a  sickly  au- 
tumn has  followed,  and  vast  numbers  swept  away,  entirely 
from  this  circumstance. 

Cucumbers,  melons,  and  others  of  the  cold  kinds  of  fruit, 
are  commonly  of  a  cooling,  wholesome  nature;  and  from 
their  possessing  attenuating  and  cooling  properties,  have  been 
recommended  with  reputed  success  in  consumptive  and  scor- 
butic cases.  In  some  constitutions,  from  their  coldness  and 
sometimes  difficult  digestion,  they  are  apt  very  much  to  dis- 
agree. This  coldness,  however,  as  well  as  their  tendency  to 
fermentation,  may  hi   some  measure  be  corrected,  by  com- 
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billing  witlj  tlicin  plenty  of  sugar,  spices,  and  aromatic?. 
V\  hen  pickled,  they  are  considered  a  good  antiseptic,  if 
vegetables  thus  prepared  agree  witli  the  stomach. 

Among  the  vegetable  tribe  may  be  also  reckoned  the  vari- 
ous sorts  of  fungi,  as  mushrooms,  champignons,  &c.;  most 
of  these  are  crude  and  indigestible,  aflFording  but  a  very  scanty 
portion  of  nutriment.  Some  of  tliese  fungi  arc  known  to 
possess  a  very  narcotic  and  acrimonious  poison,  and  a  very 
short  time  after  being  taken  into  the  stomach,  produce  the 
most  deleterious  effects.  From  the  great  similarity  between 
the  whdc  genus  of  fungi,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tiiigirish  those  which  are  harmless  from  those  whicli  possess 
lliis  poisonous  quality;  and  as  we  not  unfrequenlly  hear  of 
wliole  families  falling  a  sacrifice  to  their  being  eaten,  I  think 
it  a  reason  sufficiently  cogent  for  abandoning  them  in  toto. 
Even  when  they  do  not  manifest  any  injurious  effects  of  this 
sort,  they  are  very  inimical  to  the  digestive  organs.  If,  fiow- 
cver,  some  persons  feel  a  wish  to  gratify  tlitir  palates  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  or,  to  say  the  least,  at  the  probable 
cxpence  of  their  health,  the  best  antidote  as  a  preventative  of 
dangerous  accidents  from  them,  is  said  to  be  that  of  using  a 
copious  quantity  of  vinegar  with  them. 

Mushrooms,  however,  in  defiance  of  their  dangerous  tei»- 
dencY,  have  long  been  in  considerable  estimation  among  the 
admirers  of  iiigh-seasoned  dishes:  this  was  the  case  formerly 
with  the  ancient  Romans  ;  and  among  the  French,  as  well  as 
the  Italians,  they  are  now  much  in  request  from  their  exquisite 
flavour.  Pliny  exclaims  against,  and  strongly  condemns  this 
luxury  in  his  countrymen,  who  would  not  scruple  to  gratify  their 
palates  at  the  probable  expence  of  their  lives.  The  ancient 
writers  on  the  materia  medica  and  alimentaria,  were  almo»t 
Bniinimou?  in  tlieir  opinion  of  the  unwholesome,  nay,  deleteri- 
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0U3  qualities  of  this  article;  and  those  of  more  modem 
date,  asLemery,  Allen,  Geoffray,  Boerhaave,  Linnaeus,  Aitken, 
Willich,  with  many  others,  seem  universally  to  concur  in  the 
same  opinion. 

Ic  is  very  devoutly  to  be  desired,  that  people  could  gene- 
rally be  prevailed  on,  for  such  forcible  reasons,  to  expunge 
them  entirely  from  the  article  of  food  ;  butif  the  palate  must 
be  indulged  with  these  insidious  gratifications,  or,  as  Seneca 
expresses  it,  this  voluptuous  poison,  it  appeal's  to  me  of  consi- 
derable importance,  that  some  information  should  be  given  to 
those  who  collect  them,  lest,  by  selecting  those  of  known  per- 
nicious quality,  they  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  already 
pointed  out. 

The  eatable  mushrooms  appear,  in  the  beginning,  of  a 
roundish  form  something  like  a  button  of  a  pyramidal  form; 
the  upper  part  with  the  stalk  are  very  thin,  the  under  part  of 
a  livid  flesh  colour,  but,  when  broken  or  divided,  appear  very 
white.  If  suffered  to  remain  a  proper  length  of  time  they  will 
grow  to  an  astonishing  size,  and  expand  themselves  almost  to 
a  flatness,  whilst  the  colour  of  the  inferior  part,  instead  of  a 
livid  llesh  colour,  is  converted  to  that  of  dark  brown,  approx- 
imating to  a  black  ;  of  these  are  made  what  is  called  catsup, 
by  far  too  frequent  and  general  a  kind  of  sauce  among  cooks. 

It  is,  in  short,  by  avoiding  extremes  in  these  particulars  that 
the  human  body  (the  wonderful  economy  of  which  no  one 
can  contemplate  without  wonder  and  awe)  can  be  preserved  in 
a  duectjuiUbrium  of  health, and  capacitated  for  what  are  deno- 
minated the  enjoyments  of  life.  "  In  medio  tulissimus  ibis  " 
is  an  old  adage,  which  in  no  case,  perhaps,  applies  more  forci- 
bly than  in  this.  Whilst  we  enjoy  the  blessings  of  health,  the 
best  means  of  preserving  it,  is  to  adopt,  with  fixed  detennina- 
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tion,  this  salutary  maxim:  as,  on  the  one  hand, the  body  would 
suffer  and  degenerate  into  decrepitude  by  too  great  abstinence 
from  animal  food  (except  indicated  from  certain  diseases),  so, 
on  the  other,  a  number  of  troublesome  and  unmanageable  dis- 
orders are  the  certain  lot  of  ihose  who,  in  opposition  to  all  rea- 
son or  argument,  indulge  in  every  thing  which  gratifies  their 
palates,  without  giving  a  moment's  reflection  on  what  vvill  be 
the  probable  consequences. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  sort  of  diet  which  is  plain  and 
simple,  is  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  that  which 
is  most  likely  to  be  conducive  to  health ;  while  the  epicure,  who 
is  continually  stimulating  his  appetite  by  provocatives,,  soon 
destroys  the  contractile  powers  of  ihestomach,  by  the  repeated 
effects  of  repletion,  till  at  last  it  becomes  so  totally  depraved, 
that  it  loses  its  relish  altogether,  and  in  ipite  of  sauces,  spices, 
or  all  the  combined  arts  of  cookery,  he  gradually  sinks  into  a 
state  of  atrophy  or  premature  old  age. 

"  With  respect  to  the  number  of  meals  proper  in  tlie  course  of 
a  day,  I  would  also  observe,  that  must  generally  be  measured 
by  existing  circumstances,  such  as  the  age,  degree  of  strength, 
appetite,  the  quantity  made  use  of  at  each  time,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  food,  as  being  more  or  less  difficult  of  digestion. 
The  young,  the  infirm,  and  those  who  eat  but  sparingly  at  one 
time,  and  that  of  food  easily  assimilated,  should  eat  more  fre- 
quently than  those  who  are  in  the  meridian  of  life,  robust,  with 
a  keen  appetite,  who  eat  largely  at  a  meal,  and  that  of  food 
which  is  substantial  and  takes  longer  to  digest.  It  is  requi- 
site that  every  one  should  eat  so  often  as  that  the  daily  loss  he 
sustains  by  his  muscular  exertions  should  meet  with  due  and 
necessary  supplies  to  restore  it;  and  such  whose  appetites  are 
but  small  should  avoid  taking  any  great  degree  of  exercise, 
and  eat  at  any  time  when  nature  points  out  its  necessity. 
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The  effects  of  abstinence  on  the  systtm,  when  too  long  con- 
tinued^ arc  very  often  productive  of  serious  consequences, 
tending  to  weaken  the  faculties  both  of  body  and  mind,  the 
most  common  of  whicii  are  faintncss,  uneasiness  about  the 
heart,  a  low  weak  pulse,  debility  of  the  muscles,  impaired  sensi- 
bility ;  and,  if  carried  still  farther,  will  be  succeeded  by  dan- 
gerous disorders,  such  as  vertigo,  epileptic  convulsions,  and 
others  equally  fatid.  If  the  aliment  be  deficient  ^by  fasting, 
though  this  is  a  mere  privation,  and  not  disease,  yet  the  ac- 
tions of  life  remaining  without  being  renovated,  the  solids  are 
exhausted,  and  the  more  subtile  fluids  dissipated;  these,  by  the 
constant  attrition  of  parts,  are  alio  rendered  corrosive  nnd  acri- 
monious, till  at  length  the  animal  machine  totally  destroys  it- 
self. After  a  long  abstinence,  the  stomach  not  only  nauseates, 
but  is  excited  to  vomiting  from  the  most  trivial  cause,  added 
to  which,  from  inanition  it  becomes  flaccid  and  makes  no  re- 
sistance ;  while  the  intestines,  being  irritated  to  contraction, 
-expel  the  bile  and  paucreatic  juice  into  the  lax  and  unresisting 
stomacii,  which  excites  considerable  vomiting.  Persons  who 
have  accidentally  fasted  .but  one  day  while  in  health,  are 
usually  deprived  of  their  rest  at  night.  Such  also,  who,  at  any- 
former  period  of  life,  have  been  subject  to  the  epilepsy,  readily 
-relapsd  again  into  that  disease  by  fasting  ;  and  la-tly,  it  is  com- 
monly observed,  that  such  animals  ns  die  of  hunger,  are  before 
death  more   or  less  affected  with  madness. 

If  we  be  guilty  of  intemper.'\ncc,  by  eating  too  much,  though 
the  danger  is  not  so  great  as  that  occasioned  by  abstinence, 
yet  the  body  never  fails  to  suffer  under  the  effects  of  repletion  ; 
for  when  the  stomach  is  over  distended  with  an  immoderate 
quantity  of  food,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  it  can  digest  and  expel 
its  contents ;  hence  is  induced  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  the 
circulation  is  impeded,  and  flatulence,  eructations,  vomitings 
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lieart-burn,  vertigo,  and  sometimes   delirium  are  the  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  a  circum'-fance  worth  attending  to,  that  we  do  not  fill 
the  stomach  witli  food  till  tiiat  which  we  made  use  of  at  the 
last  meal  be  thoroughly  digested;  and  our  last  meal,  called  sup- 
per, should  be  at  such  a  distance  from  bed-time,  that  the  work 
of  digestion  be  nearly  accomplished  before  we  sleep.  Sleeping 
immediately  after  eating,  is  only  to  be  indulged  in  by  persons 
of  weak  digestive  powers,  of  tender  constitution,  or  whose 
minds  are  much  engaged  in  studious  pursuits;  that  sleep,  how- 
ever, should  be  short,  of  a  few  minutes  duration,  otherwise  we 
lose  more  by  an  increase  of  insensible  perspiration  than  is  con- 
ducive to  digestion. 

As  to  the  most  seasonable  times  of  taking  our  meals^ :— we 
should  breakfast  soon  after  rising,  dine  about  mid-day,  and  not 
protract  the  hour  of  supper  till  just  before  bed-time  ;  for  if  we 
go  to  bed  with  a  full  stomach, our  sleep  is  disturbed  with  trou- 
blesome dreams,  the  chyle  becomes  viscid  and  incapable  of 
making  good  blood,  whilst  the  night-mare,  and  other  unplea- 
sant symptoms  are  sure  to  sueceed.  When,  on  rising  from  ta- 
ble, we  feel  aheaviness,with  a  great  inclination  to  sleep,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  we  have  eaten  too  much,  for  I  lie  criterion 
of  proving  a  due  proportion  of  our  food,  is  when  the  body 
seems  refreshed,  light,  and  fit  for  exercise  after  eating. 

I  shall  only  farther  observe  on  the  subject  of  eating,  that  the 
proper  mastication  of  our  food,  wiiich  may  be  deemed  the 
first  work  of  digestion,  is  a  circumstance  which  lays  claim  to 
our  particular  attention,  by  which  we  mean  the  comminutioiv 
of  the  solid  parts  of  our  food  by  trituration  in  the  mouth,  and 
at  the  same  time  incorporated  with  a  due  proportion  of  saliva 
to  dilute  it,  without  whicli,  it  cannot  be  converted  into  good 
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chj^le.     Of  so  much  importance  did  tliis  sulject  appear  to  the 
ancients,  for  the  attainment  of  long  life,  tiiat  they  laid  it  down  as 
an  invariable  maxim,  that  he  who  did  not  chew  his  food  well  was 
an  enemy  to  his  own  life,  considering  that  the  cohesive  quality 
of  the  aliments  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  weak   attrition  of 
the  stomach,  and  consequently  unfriendly  to  di>;estion,  were 
they  not   first   well  divided   by  the  teeth,  and  thereby  mijfed 
with  the  saliva  and  air,  essential  requisites  for  the  formation  of 
pure  blood  ;  for  by  the  included  air,  with  the  heat  of  the  body, 
and  a  continued   series  of  pressure,  the  food  being  well  com- 
minuted   and  incorporated  with  the  fluids  from  the  salivary 
glands,  is  rendered  of  a  proper  consistence  for  the  action  of 
the  stomach,  where  it  then  undergoes  with  facility  that  pro- 
cess called  digestion,  which  has  hitherto  eluded   tlie  investiga- 
tion or  even  imitation,  by  the  most  elaborate  chymical  re- 
searches. 

Here  again  we  are  furnished  with  additional  cause  of  admi- 
ration at  the  astonishing  contrivance  as  well  as  goodness  of 
the  Creator,  whose  tender  mercy  is  over  all  his  works.  The 
aliment  having  passed  the  action  of  the  stomach,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  separating  its  nutritious  part?,  is  advantageously  re- 
tained in  its  passage  through  the  intestines,  for  a  due  space  of 
time,  by  their  retrogade  peristaltic  motions  :  numerous  valves 
and  convolutions,  whereby  what  is  adapted  to  the  formation 
of  chyle  is  taken  up  by  tlie  lacteals  before  it  is  propelled  into 
the  larger  intestines,  and  ultimately  expeHed  at  their  termi- 
nation. Were  it  not  for  this  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the 
intestines,  our  food  would  be  propelled  too  rapidly  through 
the  body,  before  a  separation  could  take  place  in  it,  and  though 
large  quantities  were  continually  applied  to  the  stomach,  still 
we  should  not  derive  that  proportion  of  nourishment  from  it, 
to  supply  the  waste  which  the  body  necessarily  sustains. 
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When,  however,  meat  is  eaten  without  being  properly 
inaslicated,  either  tough  or  ahouiidini;  with  Ait,  or  with  uiifer- 
niented  farinaceous  substances,  or  wiien  hy  any  accident  the 
!>ahva  is  vitiated,  too  scantily  or  not  intimately  mixed  with  the 
food,  the  fermentation  hccoracs  tumultuous,  the  stomach  is 
distended  with  air,  which  being  attended  with  extraordinary 
heat,  induce  that  uneasy  sensation  called  heart-burn  ;  and  as, 
from  experiments  which  have  been  made, a  certain  quantity  of 
saliva  is  found  necessary  for  keeping  tiie  fermentation  in  duo 
bounds ;  so  in  practice  wc  find  that  whatever  tends  to  pro- 
mote a  greater  secretion  of  that  fluid,  assists  in  assimilating  our 
aliment,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  this  as  well  as  other  com- 
plaints arising  from  indigestion  or  other  causes,  from  which 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  become  impaired. 

Although  persons  who  labour  hard,  with  strong  digestive  or* 
gans,  may  fall  into  tliis  error  w  ith  impunity,  though  even  for 
such  it  should  be  reprobated,  yet  for  those  of  delicate  constitu- 
tions, or  of  sedentary  or  studious  hal)its,  who  do  not  exert 
much  muscular  motion  to  break  down  their  food,  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  that  it  be  well  chewed,  for  the  rea- 
sons before  hinted.  Hard  indigestible  substances  swallowed 
without  being  properly  attenuated,  will  be  frequently  found  to 
pass  through  the  intestinal  canal  with  very  little  alteration; 
and  cVen  the  most  ordinary  and  proper  sorts  of  food,  when  thi» 
has  been  incautiously  neglected,  never  fails  of  imposing  a 
much  greater  degree  of  labour  on  the  stomach,  by  which  its 
energy  is  diminished,  whilst  indigestion,  sickness,  and  manj 
other  distressing  symptoms  are  generated  from  the  same  pro- 
lific source. 

Drink. 
Drinking,  it  appears,  is  less  dispensable  for  the  support  of 
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animal  life  ti)an  eating,  a  proportion  of  which  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite for  the  solution  and  digestion  of  our  food.  To  regu- 
late this  with  advantai^e,  we  cannot  follow  a  niorc  faithful 
guide  than  that  which  nature  so  wisely  dictates,  which  is  of 
drinking  when  we  are  really  thirsty,  and  not  otlierwise.  That 
perhaps  vvhieh  is  most  congenial  with  our  well  being  (with  some 
few  exceptions)  is  pure  water;  fermented  liquors  of  all  kinds 
are  undoubtedly  inimical  to  health,  and  are  rather  due  to  the 
industry  of  mankind  than  to  the  dictates  of  nature. 

Water,  it  is  to  be  observed,  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  arti- 
cles we  make  use  of,  by  way  of  drink ;  the  purer  or  less  cnm- 
biued  it  is  with  vegetable,  mineral,  or  earthy  particles,  the 
better  it  is.  Its  purity  is  best  discovered  by  its  transparencv, 
fluidity,  lightness,  and  insipidity,  on  whidi  its  qualities,  as  to 
its  wholesomeness,  very  much  depend.  Spring  water  is  com- 
monly lighter  and  purer  than  any  other,  from  the  filtration 
and  solution  it  undergoes  by  the  vapours  of  subterraneous 
heat.  Well-water  is  more  or  less  pure,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent strata  of  e^rth  over  which  it  passes;  and,  therefore, 
wells  sunk  in  a  gravelly  sandy  soil,  afford  the  most  wholesome 
water,  on  account  of  its  being  so  purged  of  its  impurities  in 
passing  through  them.  River  water,  if  in  constant  motion  and 
running  over  a  sandy  stony  bed,  is  very  wholesome;  but  in  its 
passage  througli  large  towns  or  villages,  it  commonly  becomes 
a  reservoir  of  filth;  from  the  quantity  of  putrid  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  which  are  thrown  into  it,  and  is  thereby 
rendered  very  unwholeso?ne.  Stagnant  water,  or  that  wfeieh  is 
obtained  from  small  lakes  and  ponds,  is  the  worst  of  all  others, 
because,  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  other  causes,  it  soon 
becomes  putrid,  and  consequently  very  unfit  for  drink.  Rain- 
water, as  containing  a  great  quantity  of  saline  and  oily  par- 
j.  icles,  generally  abounds  with  an  immense  number  of  insect* 
««d  animalculffi,  which,  with  the  vegetable  and  mineral  sub- 
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stances  with  wliicli  it  is  replete,   cause  it  also  to  be  extremely 
uiivvliolesomc. 

Snow  water  has  been  considered  extremely  insalubrious  on 
many  accounts,  and  therefore  improper  for  drinking  and  cu- 
linary purposes.  It  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
proilucing  that  disease  called  bronchocele,  a  disorder  very 
common  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps,  and  ascribable  by 
most  authorB  to  tlic  use  of  snow  water.  In  Derbysliire,  and 
many  other  parts  of  England,  there  are  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  who  are  affected  with  the  same  complaint, 
produced  no  doubt  from  the  qualities  imparted  to  the  water, 
which,  in  passing  through  different  strata  of  earthy  and  mine- 
ral substances,  becomes  hard  aud  calcareous.  Water,  there- 
fore, appears  to  partake  more  fully  of  these  qualities  in  the 
low  lands;  whilst  on  the  mountains  it  is  procm-ed  in  the  great- 
est state  of  purity. 

As  water  is  so  necessary  to  animal  life  that  v.e  cannot 
possibly  subsist  without  it,  and  as  all  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body 
are  formed  from  this  element,  it  will  be  from  hence  evident 
of  how  great  importance  it  is  that  it  should  be  congenial  there- 
with, by  the  most  rational  means  of  rendering  it  pure  and 
wholesome,  as  well  as  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  nourish- 
ment and  health.  This  may  be  effected  by  various  means,  as 
liltering,  boiling,  and  distillation;  the  latter  of  which,  as  it 
tends  in  an  especial  manner  to  deprive  it  of  its  feculent  gross 
particles,  has  lately  been  much  in  general  use,  and  is  certainly 
the  most  proper  and  wholesome  change  that  can  be  made  iu  it 
for  drinking. 

There  are  also  other  ways  of  purifying  water,  both  easy 
and  simple  in  the  operation :  thus,  about  half  an  ounce  of 
alum  being  added  to  twelve  gallons  of  water  will,  in  the  course 
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of  an  hour,  render  it  pure  and  transparent,  without  imparting 
to  it  any  astringent  or  unpleasant  flavour.  By  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  pure  calx,  or  common  lime  (unslacked), 
water  will  be  preserved  from  corrupting  during  long  voyages ; 
and  for  the  same  purposes  at  sea,a  small  quantity  ofpotas'h,or 
salt  of  tartar,  or  common  soda,  with  a  little  vitriolic  acid,  will 
so  far  impregnate  it  with  a  portion  of  fixed  air,  that,  having 
passed  through  this  process,  it  will  be  kept  sufficiently  pure 
for  use  for  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth.  Charcoal  has  also 
been  found  an  admirable  preventative  of  putrefaction,  and 
points  out  tlie  propriety  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  having  the 
staves  of  the  casks,  on  ship-board,  well  burnt  in  the  inside  be- 
fore they  are  filled.  The  various  kinds  of  acids  have,  also,  a 
general  tendency  to  resist  putrefaction,  whether  vegetable  or 
mineral.  Vinegar  is  well  adapted  for  this  salutary  purpose; 
and  its  effects  in  preventing  scurvy,  and  other  similar  dis- 
eases, are  well  known. 

Water,  then,  is  the  most  wholesome  menstruum  foi-  diluting 
our  food,  and  promoting  digestion :  it  washes  away  any  putrid 
colluvies  in  the  stomaci),  cools  and  dilutes  the  humours,  and 
renders  them  more  mild  and  less  acrimonious.  In  all  de- 
fluxions,  head-aches,  hysteric  complaints,  epilepsy,  tremblings, 
dimness  of  sight,  bilious  affections,  hemorrhages,  fluxes  of  the 
liumours  by  stool,  urine,  or  the  womb;  asthmas,  consump- 
tions, &c.  water  is  the  most  proper  bevera<j,e ;  and  in  all  cases 
of  fever,  applied  externally,  as  well  as  drank  freely,  it  stands 
unrivalled,  as  exemplified  by  the  accurate  and  judicious  prac- 
tical observations  of  Dr.  Curry,  vvho  has  recently  published  % 
very  scientific  and  philosophical  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Water  was  the  origiualand  principal  beverage,  designed  by 
nature,  for  the  use  of  man;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for 
tlie  world  had  other  mixtures  and  fermented  liquors  never 
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h&cn  inventedi  A  little  syrup  of  capiilaire,  orgeot,  or  the 
juice  of  some  fruit,  with  a  littJe  lemon  or  lime  juice,  sliould 
always  be  mixed  with  our  wattr  at  meals,  to  make  it  some- 
what glutinous,  that  it  may  mix  properly  with  our  food,  and 
net  pass  off  too  soon. 

Water  shouUl  always  be  drank  coki  after  purification  or 
otherwise ;  in  tiiis  slate  the  ftornach  is  invigorated  by  it,  and  it 
is  only  prejudicial  wiieii  taken  too  copiously,  or  when  the  body 
is  healed  by  extraordinary  exertion.  Warm  water  always 
relaxes  the  stomach,  and  diminishes  its  elasticity,  and  re- 
maining longer  in  it  than  wlien  it  is  cold,  has  a  very  op- 
pressive and  debilitatint  influence  on  it.  Cold  ivater,  on  the 
contrary,  depurates  and  frees  the  fluids  from  their  acrimony, 
Rs  well  as  stimulates  the. stomach  to  contract,  and  renew  its 
tone;  and  hence  it  wa*  esteemed,  both  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  a  universal  medicine,  as  well  as  a  very  necessary 
part  of  our  aliment. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  our  drink,  it  must  be  no* 
ticed,  that  it  should  for  the  most  part  exceed  the  proportiojY 
«f  our  food,  as  the  fluids  are  continually  suffering  a  much 
greater  degree  of  exhaustion  than  the  solitis  of  the  body;  and 
the  more  we  eat  in  quantity,  and  the  drier  our  food  is,  the 
more  we  stand  in  need  of  drink.  -  The  rule,  however,  which 
seems  to  apply  generally  to  this  circumstance  is,  that  about  a 
double  proportion  of  liquid  should  be  taken  with  food  that  is 
dry,  though  this  cannot  be  accurately  measured,  and,  indeed, 
in  some  instances,  admits  of  exceptions.  Nature,  as  before 
observed,  will  also  best  direct  us  in  this  particular;  and  if  we 
do  not  transgress  the  limits  siie  prescribes,  we  shall  seldom 
uicur  either  inconvenience  or  danger. 

Too  great  a  proportion  of  fluid;?  oppresses  and  distends  the 
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stomacli,  and,  by  diluting  the  solid  food  too  much,  causes  its 
too  rapid  passage  through  tlie  alimentary  canal  :  add  to 
which,  it  impoverishes  the  blood,  renders  it  too  thin,  as  well 
as  having  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  digestive  organs.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  httle  drink  is  attended  witii  equal  dis- 
advantage ;  the  food,  from  this  cause,  remains  too  long  un- 
digested, and  its  nutritious  particles  are  not  readily  conducted 
to  the  lacteals;  hence  the  blood  becomes  viscid,  digestion 
impaired,  whilst  the  secretions,  as  well  as  excretions,  cannot 
be  duly  performed. 

Wine,  even  in  its  genuine  state,  is  unquestionably  an  im- 
proper kind  of  drink  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  not 
to  notice  the  very  pernicious  quality  of  that  which,  being  a 
compound  of  deleterious  substances,  is  usually  sold  in  the 
place  of  wine.  When  it  can  be  procured  free  from  lead,  and 
other  noxious  ingredients  which  are  commonly  mixed  with  it, 
its  constituent  parts  seem  to  be  composed  of  water,  alcohol, 
or  spirit,  and  sugar;  and  in  proportion  as  each  of  these  more 
or  less  preponderates,  in  the  same  ratio  will  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  wine  be. 

From  the  quantity  of  acid  which  is  contained  in  all  kinds 
of  wines,  they  are  very  powerful  antiseptics,  which,  added 
to  their  cordial  quality,  render  them  very  beneficial  in  some 
cases;  and  are  exhibited  with  great  success  in  putrid  fevers,' 
sore  throats,  dysenteries,  &c.  or  any  other  complaint  where 
the  use  of  cordials  is  indicated.  If  the  stomach  be  cold  or 
relaxed,  the  constitution  languid  or  weak,  and  the  blood  poor 
and  watery,  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  will  then  be  serviceable; 
but,  as  an  article  of  luxury,  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  in 
many  respects  whilst  in  health  very  prejudicial.  For  the 
aged,  the  infirm,  and  valetudinary,  or  where  a  stimulus  is 
wanted  to  warm  and  invigorate  the  system,  wine  is  a  very 
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proper  cordicil;  but  for  persons  inclined  to  feverish  afFections', 
water  is  certainly  preferable,  and  better  calculated  to  atte- 
nuate tliis  viscidity  of  the  blood,  and  dilute  as  well  as  expel  its 
acrimonious  and  useless  parts. 

Wine  was  never  intended  for  common  nse ;  and  a  good  ap- 
petite is  never  assisted  by  it,  in  adding  to  tiie  spirits.  In  warm 
countries,  from  the  debilitating  efifects  of  the  intense  heat,  it 
is  not  only  requisite  to  counteract  the  excessive  waste  by  per- 
spiration, hut  health  cannot  well  be  properly  maintained  with- 
out it;  therefore,  Providence  has  provided  for  such  wants,  by 
affording  plenty  of  grapes,  which  are  the  production  of  warm 
climates  only.  The  occasional  use  of  a  glass  of  wine  is  more 
beneficial  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  some  delicate  peo- 
ple at  that  season  would  almost  find  life  insupportable  without 
it;  nor  do  I  mean  here  altogether  to  condemn  the  moderate 
use  of  it  at  any  time,  if  a  person  has  dined  on  plain  meat, 
though  I  by  no  means  think  it  necessary.  In  all  casesof  asth- 
ma, gout,  scurvy,  or  increased  heat  of  t!ie  blood,  it  shouhi 
never  be  resorted  to;  hut  in  low,  nervous,  paralytic,  or  drop- 
sical cases,  a  few  glasses  of  wine  are  very  beneficial,  and  a 
glass  or  two  between  meals  peculiarly  so. 

Wine  is  taken  to  promote  digestion,  and  assists  the  opera- 
tion of  the  stomacii ;  but  in  this  view  it  seldom  fails  of  doing 
harm,  as  it  hardens  and  corrupts  the  milky  chyle;  it  indeed 
warms  and  f^tiniulates  tlie  stomach  to  greater  exertion  than  is 
natural,  and  promotes  a  more  speedy  dischargeof  its  contents, 
and,  from  its  innnediate  action,  imparts  a  transient  sensation  of 
warmth  and  comfort;  but  expelling  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach too  soon  before  they  are  softened  and  properly  prepared, 
and  sending  the  aliment  into  the  intestines  in  a  crude  hard  state, 
it  is  litus  propelled  into  the  circulating  mass  of  fluids,  anci  - 
t\*€i;e  produces  diseases  of  various  kinds. 
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The  effect  produced  on  the  body  by  drinking  wine,  like 
most  other  stimuli,  is  of  no  longer  duration  than  while  it  is  re- 
tained in  the  stomach,  and  being  a  preternaturally  strengthen- 
ing liquid,  as  soon  as  its  exhilarating  effects  have  subsided,  it 
leaves  the  frame  disordered,  weak  and  relaxed  :  we  know 
that  almost  all  wine  drinkers,  who  persevere  in  the  practice  to 
any  excess,  die  of  relaxation  and  debility,  whilst  to  the  young, 
like  manure  to  promote  vegetation,  it  hastens  the  growth,  but 
destroys  the  plant. 

The  lovers  of  the  bottle  frequently  flatter  themselves  that 
a  studious  care  in  the  selection  of  their  wines  will  exempt 
them  from  all  the  evil  effects  attributed  to  an  inordinate  use 
of  them.  Thus,  a  man  whose  cellars  are  filled  with  pipes  of 
wine,  which,  in  their  succession,  ascendto  the  honours  of  his 
table,  hugs  himself  on  his  good  fortune  in  the  conviction  of 
what  he  possesses  being  of  superior  quality  when  he  compares 
notes  vvith  others,  whom  convenience  or  necessity  obliges  to  ■ 
drink  the  home-brewed  and  unmellowed  wines  of  taverns  or 
coffee-houses  ;  but  so  far  as  healtli  is  concerned,  he  solaces 
himself  upon  a  very  deceptive  basis,  for  the  injurious  effects  of 
these,  as  well  as  of  most  other  fermented  liquors,  will  be  equi- 
valent to  the  portion  of  spirits  they  contain, as  well  as  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  applied.  Wine  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent cordial  were  its  good  qualities  not  destroyed  by  too 
frequent  use  ;  for  it  may  be  taken  as  a  very  general  maxim, 
that  there  is  neither  medicine  nor  cordial,  however  salutary 
in  itself,  but  what,  on  a  too  frequent  repetition,  entirely  loses 
all  its  useful  and  beneficial  effects. 

I  cannot  omit  once  again  to  make  a  few  farther  remarts  on 
the  effects  produced  by  bad  vvine,  for  in  considering  the  very 
pernicious  ingredients  made  use  of  by  avaricious  dealers  ia 
its   adulteration,  it  irtust  appear  evident  to  every  one,  what* 
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dreadful  effects  they  frequently  produce  on  such  as  happen  to 
drink  them  :  though  some  of  these  substances  may  be  per- 
fectly iiarmless,  it  is,  however,  a  well  known  fact,  that  many 
of  these  adulterated  wines  are  strongly  impregnated  with  vari- 
ous preparations  of  lead,*  to  give  them  u  sweetish  taste,  and 


•  Lead,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  a  metal  easily  corroded,  especially 
by  the  warm  vapours  of  acids,  as  vinegar,  cider,  lemon  juice,  austere 
wines,  &c.  which  as  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  sugar  ol'lead,  may 
be  a  sloW;  but  no  less  insidious  poison.  The  glazing  of  our  common 
brown  pottery  ware  is  either  lead  or  lead  ore  :  these  vessels,  being  ex- 
tremely porous,  are  easily  operated  on  by  both  acid  and  alkaline  sab- 
stances,  and  are  therefore  very  unfit  for  retaining  any  thing  of  a  saline 
quality.  For  this  reason  they  arc  iniprojier  for  preserving  sour  fruits, 
or  pickles,  for  which  purposes  they  are  commonly  in  use.  The  glazing 
of  such  vessels  is  corioded  by  tlie  \inegar,  which  niaj'  be  easily  prov- 
ed by  evaporating  it,  when  a  considerable  quantitj'  of  salt  v.ill 
be  found  remaining  at  the  bottom.  A  certain  method  of  judging 
whether  the  vinegar  or  other  acids  have  dissolved  part  of  the  glazing, 
is  by  their  becoming  vapid  or  losing  their  sharpness,  and  acquiring 
a  sweetish  taste  by  standing  in  them  some  time,  in  which  case,  as  the 
contents  are  pernicious  and  imiiroper  for  eating,  they  had  better  be 
thrown  away. 

The  most  proper  vessels  for  these  purpose.?,  or  for  inspissating  the 
juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  any  acid  sorts  of  fruits,  are  porcelain  or 
china  ware,  the  composition  of  them  being  of  so  close  a  tc^cture  that 
thiry  are  impervious  to  the  eficcts  of  any  kind  of  saline  solutions.  The 
glazing,  which  is  also  made  of  the  substance  of  the  china,  is  so  firm 
and  close,  that  no  salt  or  saline  substance  can  have  the  least  effect 
upon  it.  This  remaik,  however,  will  be  only  applicable  to  the  porce- 
lain made  in  China,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  mo=t  of  thi.s  species 
of  ware  manufactured  in  England  are  glazed  with  fine  vitrified  pre- 
parations of  lead,  &c.  Next  to  c'.)ina,  we  may  recommend  the  stone 
ware,  commonly  called  Staffordshire,  the  substance  of  which  is  a  com- 
position of  black  flints,  which  bakes  white.  The  exterior  of  these  is 
glazed  by  throwing  into  the  furnace,  when  well  lieated,  common  or  sea 
salt  decrepitated,  the  vapour  or  acid  of  which  ascending  up  among 
the  vessels,  vitrifies  their  outsities,  and  gives  them  their  glazing.  Salts, 
sicids  or  alkalines,  or  liquors  impregnated  with  any  of  them,  see»  by 
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thousanils,  though  tmsuspect€d,imve  fallen  viclims  to  such  ne- 
fajious  practices.  Such  kinds  of  wine,  if  they  produce  not 
imiacdiate  baneful  effects,  operiite  like  a  slow  poison  ;  they 
first  occasion  head-ache,  contraction  of  the  parts  of  deglutition, 
cough,  shortness  of  breath,  pain  and  sickness  at  the  stomach, 
afterwards  colic,  particularly  the  colica  pictonum  or  dry  belly- 
ache, with  excessive  costiyeness,  ^nd  at  last  supervene  paralytic 
aflfcctions,  convulsions,  and  death, 

The-bhorter  the  time  in  whicli  arty  considerable  quantity 
of  intoxicating  liquors  is  drunk,  the  more  injurious  they  are  to 
the  organ  to  which  they  are  immediately  applied  ;  and  people 
in  healtli  would  not  suffer  so  much  frora  intemperance,  were 
that  atlowed  to  be  dissipated  which  had  been  taken,afcer  din- 
ner, before  a  fresh  dose  was  added  in  the  evening.  That  con- 
tinued length  of  soaking  after  dinner,  the  constant  practice 
of  the  convivial  bon  vizant,  seems  of  all. others  the  mo^t  im- 
proper time,  where  the  object  of  health  is  not  eatirely  dis- 
carded. 

It  would  therefore  appear  more  rational,  to  reserve  such  ex« 
traordinary  stimulants  for  those  seasons  when  nature  begins  to 
flag  ;  but  such  persons  as  are  addicted  to  frequent  ebriety  are 
obliged  to  keep  up  the  stimulus  by  repeated  supplies,  to  coun- 
teract the  horrid  train  of  sensations  which  harass  the  drunk- 
ard, vyhen  no  longer  under  its  intoxicating  influence  ;  for  as 
the  brain  is  much  weakened  and  the  nerves  much  debilitated. 


no  means  to  affect  or  injure  them,  whetlier  applied  hot  or  cold  ;  on  this 
account,  therefore,  they  are  most  eligible  for  common  purposes ; 
hut  lliey  require  some  degree  of  caution  in  their  management,  as  they 
are  more  liable  to  crack  with  any  sadden  heat  than  either  china  or 
the  other  kinds  of  ware.— See  my  new  Practical  Physician,  where  will 
he  found  a  test  for  discovering  this  fraud. 
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lie  is  obliged  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  flow  of  false  spirits,  hy 
Hying  to  the  bottle,  which  ultimately  terminates  in  a  complete 
destruction  of  tlie  corporeal  and  mental  energies ;  hence  are 
induced  dropsies,  diseases  of  the  liver,  atrophy,  and  many 
other  fatal  disorders. 

Wine,  however,  when  used  in  moderation,  is  considered  the 
most  agreeable  and  least  injurious  to  the  stomach  of  any  kind 
of  fermented  lirjuors,  on  account  of  its  clearness  and  the  tar- 
tar contained  in  it,  which  is  generally  found  to  possess  quali- 
ties grateful  to  the  stomach.  For  reasons  such  as  these,  it  is, 
that  French  wines,  especially  those  of  Burgundy  or  Cham- 
pagne, are  preferable  to  those  of  Portugal  or  Spain,  which  are 
only  druuk  with  advantage  when  sparingly  used.  Persons 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  wine  freely,  should  lay 
it  aside  with  great  caution  :  when  this  is  attempted,  it  should 
he  done  gradually  ;  nature  cannot  sustain  the  shock  of  being 
deprived  of  it  all  at  once,  without  manifest  injury,  and  the 
worst  of  consequences  may  be  expected  from  running  precipi- 
tately from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  In  commencing  this 
desirable  object,  we  should  at  first  mix  a  little  water  with  our 
wine,  or  exchange  port  for  some  light  French  wine ;  the  quan- 
tity may  next  be  abridged,  till  we  shall  almost  imperceptibly 
be  enabled  to  leave  it  off  altogether. 

The  intoxicating  and  pernicious  effects  of  ardent  spirits  are 
too  well  known  to  need  here  a  very  minute  description.  An 
inordinate  use  of  them,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  denominat- 
ed, dram  drinking,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  baneful  practice. 
These  destroy  the  memory,  impair  the  judgment,  dry  up  the 
fluids,  scorch  and  shrivel  the  solids,  inflame  the  blood,  con- 
tract, corrode,  and  destroy  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  induce 
diseases  of  the  most  miserable  kinds,  as  gout,  dropsy,  stone, 
gravel,  fevers,  riieuraatism,   pleurisy,   apoplexy,    palsy,   &c^ 
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From  iheir  well  known  property  of  resisting  putrefaction  in 
inanimate  bodies,  wliicli  are  preserved  in  them  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  what  a  powerful  eft'oct  they 
must  have  on  the  stomach,  when  taken  to  excess;  digestion 
is  always  impaired,  and  the  appetite  destroyed  by  them  ;  they 
convert  strong  food  into  a  crude  indigestible  mass,  and  if  too 
long  persevered  in^  produce  many  distressing  and  incurable 
disorders,  as  nausea,  vomiting,  tumors  of  the  nerves,  lowness 
of  spirit?,  Vjilious  affections,  purging,  wind,  frequent  eruc- 
tations, &C. 

There  is  no  state  perhaps  in  which-  the  ravages  produced  by 
ardent  spirits  are  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  that  of 
infancy  or  childhood.  Children  who,  by  an  ill  judged  kindness, 
are  the  frequent  partakers  of  drams  with  thoie  who  have  the 
care  of  them,  soon  begin  to  manifest  such  imprudence  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  particularly  by  blunting  the  calls  of  hunger, 
and  stinting  their  growth  ;  indeed  if  such  an  infamous  practice 
be  persevered  in,  even  but  a  very  short  period  of  time,  every 
one  open  to  the  conviction  of  notorious  facts,  must  shudder 
at  the  consequences. 

Trench  brandy  contains  about  nine  parts  of  water  to  seven 
of  spirits,  and  is  of  a  much  superior  flavour  to  malt  spirit.  The 
latter  possesses  an  acidulous  and  somewhat  pungent  taste,  and 
notwithstanding  its  insipid  flatness  of  taste,  is  more  inflamma- 
ble and  heating  to  the  body  than  any  other  :  consequently,  gin 
drinking  to  excess  must  produce  deleterious  effects  on  any 
constitution. 

Rum,  as  possessing  a  considerably  portion  of  attenuated  oil, 
is  considered  less  injurious  to  the  coats  of  the  stom.ich  than 
brandy,  aivd  a  rational  moderate  use  of  it  wculd  probably  be 
rather  salutary  than  otherwise  ;  but  few  are  sufiicieutly   on 
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tlicir  guard,  so  to  conduct  themselves  ;  and  thus  we  may  sup- 
pose, that  it  is  rather  from  the  abuse,  than  from  these  things 
themselves,  that  so  many  mibc!>ievous  effects  fullow  such  in- 
discretion. 

"The  drunkard  shall  not  live  out  half  his  days,"  nay,  he  shall 
not  be  an  heir  of  immortality,  is  the  language  of  holy  writ. 
What  a  dreadful  situation  are  such  persons  reduced  to,  who 
cannot  even  endure  Uieir  existence  any  longer  than  as  tliey  are 
in  a  constant  state  of  intoxication  !  Running  into  the  destruc- 
tive vice  of  dram-drinking,  is  giving  up  every  tiling  at  once; 
for  tho.ugh  slower,  yet  arsenic  itself  will  not  be  more  certain 
in  its  effects.  People  who  Jiave  the  least  regard  fur  their  health 
or  reputation,  should  tremble  at  the  first  cravings  of  sucli  poi- 
sonous liviuors.  A  little  dcprcr-sion  of  spirits  requires  drops, 
•which  readily  pass  down  under  the  appellation  of  medicine  ; 
drops  beget  drams,  and  drams  beget  more,  so  that  the  indul- 
gence in  them  becomes  unlimited,  tili-ihe  vice  is  so  uncontrol- 
able  that  it  can  by  no  common  endeavours  be  kept  in  due 
subjection.  This  violent  stiumlus  rouses  the  nerves  and  fibres 
to  a  temporary  elevation,  but,  from  repetition,  they  become 
more  callous  and  insensible,  for  debility  disposes  to  irritabi- 
lity and  rigid  inflation.  Being  thus  frequently  repeated,  their 
effects  become  more  trifling  and  transient,  therefore  not  only, 
the  quantity  but  the  quality  must  be  augmented,  to  produce 
the  desired  effect,  till  rectified  spirits,  impregnated  v^ith  hot 
fi.ery  essential  oils,  become  absolutely  at  last  too  weak  a  sti- 
mulus :  at  length  these  deluded  victims  of  intoxication  can 
cherish  no  probable  hope  of  alleviation  of  their  misery,  but 
with  a  termination  of  existence. 

Although  an  excess  in  strong  liquors  is  so  prejudicial  when 
tUftiruse  is  in  this  way  perverted,  yet,  when  moderately  drunk, 
tbey  are  frequently  very  beneficial  in  many  cases,  iiay,  abso- 
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lutely  necessary,  under  proper  regulations,  and  may  be  ranked 
among  the  blessings  bestowed  by  licaven  on  man.  When  the 
spirits  are  almost  exhausted  by  violent  exercise  or  labour; 
when  the  body  is  languid  from  the  effects  of  disease  or  per- 
turbation, how  refreshing,  ijnder  such  circumstances,  is  a  glass 
of  generous  liquor !  how  is  the  sense  of  pain  blunted,  and 
the  drooping  spirits  revived  ?  In  all  disorders  when  the 
circulation  is  weak,  the  pulse  low,  the  blood  abounding  with 
serum,  when  perspiration  is  suppressed,  and  the  passions  of  the 
mind  violently  agitated,  then  their  effects  are,  under  proper 
restrictions,  friendly  to  the  body.  In  fevers  of  the  low,  ner- 
vous, typhus  or  putrid  kinds,  of  such  vast  importance  are  this 
species  of  cordials,  that  medicines  would  be  administered  with 
but  faint  hopes  of  success,  were  their  operation  not  assisted  by 
some  liquors  of  this  class. 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  composed  of  pure  malt  and  hops,  and 
well  fermented,  are  a  nutritious  and  wholesome  beverage, 
but  are  rendered  more  or  less  so  in  proportion  to  the  mucilage 
and  sacharine  principle  of  ihe  grain  contained  in  them.  Malt 
liquor,  tiierefore,  fresh,  light,  and  well  hopped,  not  too  strong^ 
and  of  a  proper  age,  is  a  very  good  diluter.  Strong  beer  is 
%'ery  nutritious,  and  on  this  account  very  serviceable  in  debi- 
litated or  emaciated  habits.  Porter,  in  summer,  in  small 
quantities,  strengthens  and  refresiies;  to  hard-working  people 
it  is  a  wholesome  liquor;  but  to  others  it  is  heavy  and  un- 
wholesome, except  it  be  taken  in  great  moderation. 

Every  kind  of  beer  has  a  strong  tendency  to  ferment,  andjf 
this  process  be  not  previously  performed,  that  effect  will  certainly 
take  place  in  the  stomach,  where,  on  account  of  the  fixed  air 
being  disengaged  from  it,  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  dis- 
tended with  flatulence,  which  is  frequently  succeeded  by 
colic  pains  and  diarrhoea.    The  sort  of  beer  which  is  best 
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calculated  to  allay  thirst,  though  b^-  no  means  so  nutritious,  is 
that  which  coiitaiiii  a  larger  proportion  of  hops  than  m  It. 
Beer  made  this  way  is  liglit  and  thin,  and  is  a  very  common 
kind  ut'  drink  on  some  pans  of  tlie  Continent.* 

An  infusion  of  malt,  in  whatever  way  prepared,  is  a  very 
excellent  species  of  drink  for  such  as  take  long  vovages  by 
sea;  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  scurvy,  a  disease  so  well 
known,  and  so  prevailing  among  too  many  of  our  brave  tars,  is, 
by  such  beverage,  better  counteracted  than  by  almost  any  other 
means  of  prevention.  Sweet-wort,  or  a  simple  infusion  of 
malt  in  water,  was  found,  by  Captain  Cook,  in  one  of  the 
longest  voyages  he  ever  made,  to  be  a  most  efficacious  remedy, 
both  as  a  means  of  preventing  as  well  as  of  curing  that  mise- 
rable disorder ;  and  the  last  voyage  he  made,  which  was  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  health  of  his  crew,  he  accounted  for  it 
only  from  the  liberal  use  of  this  liquor.  In  more  simple  cases 
of  this  disease,  where  the  gums  are  loose  and  spongy,  and  in- 
clined to  bleed  on  being  touched,  as  well  ns  in  other  slight  im- 
purities of  the  blood,  considerable  advantage  will  be  experi- 
enced by  the  use  of  the  same :  the  mouth  should  be  frequently 
•well  washed  with  the  infusion,  and  a  pint  or  more  of  it  taken 
daily. 

For  beer  or  ale  intended  to  be  long  kept,  or  bottled,  it  is 
very  necessary  that  it  be  well  hopped,  that  it  may  be  safely 


•  Boeihaave  remarks,  that  beer,  imperfectly  fermented,  is  extremely 
noxious,  parliculnrly  if  freely  drank ;  that  it  excites  dysury,  convulsive 
colic,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  sometimes 
death.  In  the  •  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,'  there  is  a  case  re- 
lated of  a  gentleman,  who  died  after  drinking  a  quantity  of  this  liquor- 
On  opening  his  body  after  liis  decease,  the  intestines  were  found  nn- 
commonly  distended  with  flatus,  occasioned  by  the  fermentation  which 
look  place  after  drinking  the  beer. 
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kept  till  all  its  viscid  and  impure  parts  are  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  A  sure  mark  of  its  goodness  is,  when 
it  possesses  a  dry  flavour,  not  inclining  to  sourness,  trans- 
parent, and  sparkling;  hut  when  deficient  in  hops,  the  liquor 
is  either  new,  ropy,  or  half  fermented,  or  otherwise  flat  and 
stale,  both  of  which  are  very  prejudicial  to  health. 

Beer  in  general  being  nourishing,  has  a  tendency  to  fatten 
such  as  feed  much  on  it,  who  are  of  a  dry  and  rigid  tempera- 
ment, and  whose  bile  is  secreted  in  a  proper  manner;  hence 
it  is  observed,  that,  in  those  countries  where  this  fluid  forms 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  aliment,  the  inhabitants  arc 
dull  and  phlegmatic,  which  accounts  for  the  great  contrast 
between  an  English  and  a  Frenchman:  the  latter  from  the  use 
of  a  small  portion  of  animal  food,  and  drinking  light  wines, 
is  generally  alert  and  full  of  vivacity;  whilst  John  Bull,  from 
the  eflects  of  his  roast  beef  and  strong  beer,  is  colericand  indis- 
posed for  gayety.  The  Burton,  Dorchester,  Scotcli,  and  other 
ales,  as  being  composed  of  a  large  proportion  of  malt,  contain 
a  very  considerable  quantity  of  spirit,  which  is  increased  by 
age,  and  are,  on  that  account,  of  a  heating  and  intoxicating 
nature. 

Malt  liquor,  upon  the  whole,  though  a  nutritious  beverage, 
is  by  no  means  proper  for  persons  of  a  bilious  or  melancholic 
temperament.  For  the  weak  and  laborious  it  is  calculated  to 
impart  strength  and  vigour,  as  well  as  for  those  of  a  lean,  spare 
habit.  It  is  of  great  service  in  affording  due  supplies  of  milk; 
aiul,  therefore,  is  very  useful  for  such  women  as  give  suck,  or 
are  debilitated  from  continuing  it  too  long.  With  persons 
who  are  at  ail  subject  to  flatulence,  coughs,  or  inflammatory- 
affections  of  the  chest,  it  will  be  found  uniformly  to  disagree. 


Ka 
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Tea  and  coffee. — A  vast  deal  of  pains  have  been  taken  by 
aiany  authors,  particularly  such  a&  have  treated  on  dietetic 
regimen,  to  prove  that  foreign  tea  is  uncommonly  pernicious, 
even  much  more  so  than  wine,  beer,  or  ardent  spirits;  and 
Ihat  the  habitual  drinking  of  tea  is  more  destructive  to  the  hu- 
man frame  than  even  the  frequent  practice  of  drunkenness. 
It,  however,  unfortunately  happens  for  these  alarmists,  that 
there  must  >be  a  positive  negative  to  such  assertions,  by  a 
simple  appeal  to  real  matter  of  fact.  Had  the  article  of  tea 
been  a  new  production  about  to  be  introduced  to  general  use, 
such  insinuations  might  go  down  tolerably  well,  and  the 
dreadful  effects  attributed  to  it  might  operate  as  scarecrows,  to 
warn  us  of  our  danger  ;  but  as  we  know  from  experience,  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  does  nor  ever  did  exist,  I  consider  it  very 
little  short  of  a  libel  on  common  undertstanding  in  any  one 
>vfao  would  be  bold  enough  to  advance  such  hypothetical  dog- 
mas, altogether  unsubstantiated  by  reason  or  truth. 

Whoever  has  made  but  the  smallest  degree  of  observation 
o«  this  subject,  must  be  convinced  of  the  futility  of  such  vague 
theory,  particularly  when  he  recollects  that  there  never  was  a 
period,  since  the  introduction  of  the  plant  in  this  country,  in 
which  it  was  so  much  in  general  use,  among  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, as  the  present;  and  that  we  do  not  find  any  of  the  fright- 
ful consequences  resulting  from  it,  with  which  these  gentlemen 
Hre  so  desirous  to  alarm  us. 

This  herb,  which  has  attracted  the  notice  aiid  employed  the 
pens  of  so  many  writers,  is,  I  believe,  to  the  present  time,  per- 
fectly undefined :  whether  it  is  of  an  astringent  or  narcotic 
quality,  or  whether  it  possesses  any  qualities  at  all.  Although 
I  have  never  taken  any  pains  to  analyse  its  properties,  yet  I 
believe  I  am  warranted  in  saying  with  confidence,  that  at  least 
it  is  perfectly  harmless,  for,  after  drinking  it  twice  a  day  for 
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the  last  forty  years  of  my  life,  had  it  been  so  very  deleterious 
as  is  represented,  I  must,  long  before  this  period,  have  made 
some  discovery  of  the  kind.  In  advancingthat  it  is  harmless  only, 
may  he  considered  hy  some  as  applying  merely  to  its  negative 
qualities;  but,  experience  bears  me  out  in  saying  something  of 
its  positive  virtues,  which  I  account  to  be  a  grateful,  aromatic, 
and  refreshing  beverage  possessing  some  antispasmodic  as 
well  as  tonic  qualities.* 

The  relaxing  and  debilitating  impression  it  is  said  to  make 
on  the  stomach  and'  digestive  organs  is  equally  chimerical 
with  some  other  theories  on  the  subject.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  I  will  not  scruple  'to  say,  that  it  possesses 
qualities  the  very  reverse  of  these,  and  that  it  is  not  only  a 
pleasant  and  refreshing  liquor,  but  that  it  incontrovertibly 
contains,  from  its  apparent  aslringency,  a  considerable  share  of 


•  So  far  from  tea  being  productive  of  nervous  aflrections  or  complaints 
in  tlic  Jtomacli,  I  never  find  any  thing  like  the  refreshment  from  wine, 
or  any  other  stimulant,  as  I  do  from  tea ;  and  in  the  unavoidable  fa- 
tigue attending  the  practice  of  midwifery,  1  never  feel  any  thing  so 
reviving  or  so  much  of  a  cordial,  when  professionally  engaged  through 
the  wliole  night,  as  from  this  liquid.  This,  tlierefore,  creates  in  my 
mind  much  wonder  that  sucli  theories  should  be  broached  in  the  very 
face  of  truth  and  common  sense.  The  late  Dr.  Bcddoes,  in  his  '  Hygeia, 
or  Essays  on  Ilealtli,'  lias  even  attempted  to  prove,  by  experiments  ou 
this  lierb,  that  it  is  an  absolute  poison;  as  he  was  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  matured  by  study  and  observation,  1  cannot  but  feel  sur- 
prised that  he  sliould  fall  into  so  absurd  an  opinion-;  but  he  was  by 
no  means  singular:  Dr.  Buchan  too,  poor  man,  who  was  very  soon 
alarmed  at  shadows,  concludes  his  learned  observations  on  this  subject 
with  saying,  "  Did  women  know  the  train  of  diseases  induced  by  debi- 
lity, they  would  shun  tea  as  the  most  deadly  poison;"  whilst  another 
physician,  of  equal  celebrity,  has  added,  that  "  tea  will  induce  a  total 
change  in  the  constitution;  in  the  people  of  this  country,  it  has  made  a 
complete  conquest  of  the  one  sex,  and  is  making  hasty  strides  towards 
vanquishing  the  other."    So  much  for  theory ! 
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tonic  power;  and  that  the  stomach  is  invigorated  by  its  use, 
when  it  is  not  drank  wealc :  it  certainly  promotes  perspiration, 
takes  off"  the  natural  morning  paroxysm  of  lever,  and  rouzes 
the  mind  to  a  state  of  action,  when  torpid  from  violent  heat 
or  fatigue  of  body. 

Notwithstanding,  from  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  that 
of  thousands  beside,  I  am  well  convinced  that  none  of  these 
deplorable  effects  ever  existed  by  the  use  of  tea  in  anv  other 
place  than  in  the  scnsorium  of  these  very  sapient  illuminati ; 
yet,  I  am  free  to  allow,  even  in  spite  of  custom,  that  many  of 
our  indigenous  productions  are  equally  salutary  with  those  of 
distant  climes ;  nor  am  I  in  the  least  surprised  that  the 
Chinese  should  smile  at  our  credulity  in  suppo'-ing  we  have 
not  productions  of  our  own  equally  good  witli  theirs.  We 
certainly  have  in  this  country  an  immense  variety  of  agree- 
able and  valuable  aromatic  plants,  some  of  them  possessing, 
no  doubt,  every  virtue  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  theirs;  and 
k  is  only  by  habit  and  prejudice  that  we  do  not  adopt  their 
general  use,  particularly  as  they  can  be  obtained  at  a  com- 
paratively small  expence. 

To  propagate  such  a  sentiment  may  not  be  altogether  grate- 
ful to  the  monopolized  commerce  of  the  India  merchants;  but 
the  real  truth  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  interest  of  a 
few  individuals,  however  they  may  be  afifected  by  it.  Of  this 
class  are  the  strong,  spicy,  and  balsamic  plants,  such  as  rose- 
mary, sage,  balm,  peppennint,  winter  savory,  marjoram,  pen- 
nyroyal, and  many  others;  these,  with  some  of  the  strong 
aromatic  flowers,  and  mild  mucilaginous  blossoms  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  are  equal  in  flavour  and  effect  to  the  most  costly  ex- 
otics of  the  Chinese. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  advantageous  to  th«  iuLabitantsof  this 
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island,  could  they  be  persuaded  to  diminish  tlie  quantity  of 
their  warm  liquors,  which  they  so  copiously  cram  their  sto- 
machs with;  but  to  advance  an  assertion,  that  the  ill  effects 
attending  this  incautious  measure  are  attributable  only  to  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  tea,  is  an  error  which  ought  to  be 
generally  reprobated,  nay,  I  should  really  be  inclined  to 
smile  in  that  person's  face  who  would  gravely  advance 
such  a  solecism,  which  truth  and  long  experience  so  flatly 
contradict.  ' 

If  ill  consequences  have  ever  followed  the  use  of  fo- 
reign tea,  I  am  very  well  assured  that  they  have  arisen  from 
the  vehicle  in  which  it  has  been  taken,  or,  in  other  words, 
from  the  sole,  effect  of  the  water. ^  If  the  lower  orders  of  peo- 
ple ever  feci  any  inconvenience  from  it,  this  arises  from  the 
very  same  cause:  they  generally  make  up  for  the  qualitj'  of 
their  tea  by  the  quantity  of  water;  and  if  their  stomachs  ever 
feel  disordered,  it  Jiappens  no  more  to  tea-drinkers  than  it 
would  to  those  who  indulge  in  the  same  immoderate  quantity 
of  any  warm  diluting  fluid. 

Coffee  is  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  that  well  known  berry 
roasted  and  ground  into  a  powdtr.  That  brought  from  the 
Levant  is  of  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  that  which  is  im* 
ported  from  the  West  Indies ;  and  what  is  called  Mocoa  or 


*  We  learn  from  the  immortal  Hippocrates,  that  too  great  a  use  of 
warm  Huids  softens  the  flesh,  weakens  the  nerves,  renders  men  stupid, 
and  occasions  hemorrhages,  syncope,  and  death.  Tea,  therefore,  in 
this  respect,  from  the  manner  iu  which  we  take  it,  may,  in  a  degree, 
have  injurious  effects',  but,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  quality  of  the  herb 
itself,  all  the  melancholy  accounts  which  authors  have  exhibited  on 
the  subject,  have  originated  in  visionary  alarm,  tio  \7hich  fact  aQd  real 
«btervatiou  give  a  decided  coniradictiou. 
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Turkey  coffee  is  in  much  greater  estimation  than  plantation 
coffee,  though  perhaps  all  the  difference  is,  that  one  is  of  more 
agreeable  flavour  than  the  other.  They  botii  contain  a  quan- 
tity of  empyreumatic  oil,  which,  being  cither  more  or  less  dis- 
sipated in  the  process  of  roasting,  adds  or  diminishes  its  ten- 
dency to  a  bitterish  taste. 

Effects   of  an    equally   alarming  nature    with   tea    have 
been    attributed   to   this  salutary    beverage,  and  with  equal 
plausibility  and  reason.     It  has  been  said   to  produce  in  some 
persons  a  Jong  train  of  fashionable  nervous  diseases;  while  in 
others,  disagreeable  eruptions  jn  the  face,  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
spitting  of  blood,  piles,  hectic  coughs,  consumption,  and  death 
have  followed  its  use,  when  long  persevered  in.     How  far  cof- 
fee merits  such  a  character,  can  perhaps  be  better  determined 
by  those  who  are  in  the  frequent  habit  of  drinking  it.     I   can 
only  say,  that  having  continually  used  it  in  my  family,  I  never 
discovered,  as  yer,  any  such  effects  ;  I  therefore  feel  very  lit- 
tle doubt,   but   that  they  are  as  groundless  and    ridiculous 
as  those  which    have  been  imputed  to  the  article  of  foreign 
tea;  and  as  it  is  now  much   more   universally   drank    than 
ever,  from  government  Jiaving   taken   off  the  very  large  duty 
imposed  on  it,   it  is  rather  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  we 
do  not  often  hear  of  its  producing  such  bad  effects  on  the  body 
as  these  gentlemen  would  have  us  believe. 

As  an  article  of  food,  coffee  is  a  very  pleasant  and  refresh- 
ing beverage,  and  is  well  known  materially  to  assist  the  con- 
coction of  other  kinds  of  food.  Mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
milk  and  sugar,  it  sits  easy  on  the  stomach,  and,  properly  pre- 
pared, forms  a  nutritious  light  breakfast.  It  is  necessary  howe- 
ver that  it  be  drank  tolerably  strong,  perhaps  in  the  proportion 
of  an  ounce  of  the  powder  to  a  pint  of  water,  for  if  ever  any  ill 
consequences  follow  its  use,  like  tea-drinking,  they  are  caused  by 
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the  quantity  of  hot  water  thrown  into  the  stomach.  The  best 
mode  of  making  it  is  by  infusing  it  in  a  biggin,  as  by  boiling 
its  more  volatile  and  aromatic  parts  are  very  considerably  ex- 
haled, and  consequently  it  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  fine  flavour; 
but  if  boiling  be  preferred,  it  should  not  be  long  continued,  but 
just  allowed  to  boil  up  and  then  poured  off  fine  from  the 
dregs. 

With  respect  to  the  medical  virtues  of  coffee,  it  possesses  a 
powerful  antispasmodic  as  well  as  sedative  quality,*  and  is 
therefore  taken  with  singular  advantage  by  persons  of  an  hy- 
pochoniiriacal  or  hysterical  disposition.  In  distressing  parox- 
ysms of  asthma,  Sir  J.  Pringle  recommends  it  as  an  admirable 
remedy  to  shorten  the  fit  and  relieve  the  oppressive  respira- 
tion ;  but  for  this  purpose  he  has  directed  that  it  be  made  tt?t- 
commonly  strong  ;  and  Sir  J.  Floyer,  who  laboured  under  the 
painful  effects  of  this  complaint  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life,  has  remarked  in  his  writings,  that  he  found  more  relief 
from  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  when  the  paroxysms  were  very 
severe,  than  any  other  remedy  besides,  and  positively  affirms, 
that  it  is  the  best  abator  of  the  periodical  asthma  than  any  thing 
he  was  ever  acquainted  with.  Dr.  Percival,  and  many  other 
physicians  of  equal  celebrity,  were  of  the  same  opinion.     As, 


•  To  prove  the  sedative  quality  of  coffee,  I  shall  here  transcribe  the 
following  observations  made  by  Dr.  Percival,  on  himself.  "  I  awoke, 
(says  he)  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  head-ache  :  my  pulse 
was  hard  and  full,  and  beat  92  strokes  in  a  minnte.  1  drank  four 
dishes  ofstrong  coffee;  in  half  an  hour  the  pain  m  my  head  was  relieved; 
yet  my  pulse  continued  to  vibrate  the  same  number  of  times,  bHt  was 
softer  and  less  full  :  in  an  hour  it  sunk  to  70  ;  in  an  hour  and  a  half  it 
rose  again  to  76,  and  in  two  hours  to  80,  which  is  the  standard  of  its 
frequency  in  health.  I  was  in  a  recumbent  posture  dining  the  whole 
time  of  this  experiment,  -which  I  have  since  repeated  several  times 
under  different  circumstances,  with  no  material  variation  in  the  result." 

Esstt>/s  Med.  and  Bxptr.  Vol,  IL 
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however,  in  these  cases  much  will  depend  on  its  strength,  they 
direct  that  an  ounce  of  Mocoa  coffee,  recently  roasttd  and 
ground,  should  be  infused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling 
water  to  make  only  one  teacup  full. 

In  tremors,  or  any  of  the  distressing  sensations  commonly 
denominated  nervous,  or  in  head-aches  or  nausea  from  a  de- 
bauch, or  drinking  too  much  wine  or  spirits,  coffee  is  known 
to  afford  very  conf  iderable  and  speedy  relief,  and  if  taken  af- 
ter a  hearty  meal,  or  when  the  stomach  is  labouring  under 
the  effects  of  repletion,  the  digestion  is  much  promoted  by  it, 
and  its  exhilarating  effects  on  the  animal  spirits  are  too  well 
attested  by  thousands  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  It  is  also  very 
serviceable  in  languor  from  over  exercise,  and  in  all  humid 
temperaments  of  body.  When  used  in  this  point  of  view,  of 
assisting  digestion,  it  is  taken  with  most  advantage  without 
milk,  which  tends  to  dilute  its  strength ;  but  for  a  breakfast 
a  mixture  of  milk  and  sugar  is  most  proper;  it  accommodates 
it  more  agreeably  to  the  palate,  and  helps  to  sheath  or  neutra- 
lize the  empyreumatic  oil  contained  in  it,  which,  if  too  predo- 
minant, is  heating,  and  will  occasion  flushing  of  the  face  and 
other  uneasy  sensations. 

All  the  different  substances  which  have  been  attempted  to 
form  a  substitute  for  coffee,^  such  as  parched  beans,  peas, 
wheat,  rye,  &c.  &c.  fall  infinitely  short  of  it,  both  in 
flavour  and  otherwise,  as  bearing  a  very  little  analogy  to  it, 
any  farther  than  what  they  acquire  by  the  burnt  taste  and 
empyreumatic  oil,  of  which  they  bear  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  coffee.  They  are  all  of  them,  for  the  most  part,  harm- 
less in  their  nature,  and  tiie  principal  objection  to  them  seems 
only  to  arise  from  tlieir  defect  in  flavour.  Some  persons  have, 
however,  used  them  in  conjunction  with  coffee,  in  about  the 
proportion  of  one  half;  but  as  they  are  all  so  inferior,  and  the 
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article  of  coffee  is  now  so  ciieap,  such  experiments  are 
hardly  worth  trying,  even  upon  the  laudable  principle  of 
economy. 

Chocolate  (which  is  chiefly  prepared  from  the  cacao,  an 
American  production,  and  constituting  a  considerable  part  of 
tlieir  food),  as  containing  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  oil  and 
mucilage,  is  extremely  nutritious,  powerfully  exhilaraiit,  and 
even  aphrodisiac,  and  is  pec.iliary  serviceable  to  the  aged,  the 
infirm,  and  convalescent.  By  boiling  it  in  water  with  eggs,  milk, 
and  sugar,  it  makes  a  wholesome  nourishing  breakfast,  but  its 
richness  is  soon  apt  to  cloy  the  stomach,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  very  long  continued,  without  inducing  symptoms  of  nausea 
and  indigestion.  In  all  ca?cs  of  cachexy  or  depraved  state 
of  the  fluids,  inducing  leanness,  general  wasting,  or  in  that 
species  ofatropiiy  called  tabes  c?or5«/<s,  brought  on  by  the  ha- 
bitual practice  of  a  solitary  and  destructive  vice,  as  a  restora- 
tive, chocolate  is  found  to  be  of  considerable  benefit ;  but  a 
large  proportion  of  milk  seems  to  adapt  it  better  for  weak 
stomachs,  than  when  there  is  a  preponderance  of  its  oily  parts, 
with  which  it  so  plentifully  abounds.  That  which  is  most  free 
from  spices  and  drugs  is  to  be  preferred. 

Cocoa  is  very  similar  to  chocolate,  though  considered  not 
quite  so  gross  and  heavy,  but  as  it  also  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  oil,  produces  much  the  same  eflFects  on  the  stomach. 
The  shells  of  thisvegetaVile  duly  prepared  by  being  boiled  with 
water  and  milk,  as  containing  a  less  proportion  of  oil,  is  a  very 
light  pleasant  drink,  and  very  proper  for  such  stomachs  as  are 
incapable  of  bearing  any  thing  unctious  or  greasy.* 


•  These  articles  m.iy  be  had  very  pure,  and  accurately  prepared,  at 
Mr.  White's  warehouse,  in  Greek-street,  Soho-square. 
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Sugar,  once  considered  merely  us  a  luxury,  is  now  become 
one  of  the  necessary  articles  of  life,  is  very  wholesome, 
aflfords  a  considerable  degree  of  nourishment,  and,  if  not  used 
to  excess,  is  Hseful  in  assisting  digestion  ;  it  prevents  putre- 
faction, and  being  a  gently  solvent  and  stimulating  salt,  has 
a  tendency  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  proper  state.  Its  nutri- 
tious qualities  are  very  manifest  in  the  negroes,  on  the  plan- 
tations, who,  from  eating  the  pulp  and  juice  of  the  canes,  at 
this  season  get  much  into  flesh.  Immoderately  used,  from  its 
disposition  to  enter  into  an  acetous  fermentation,  it  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  stomach,  and  generates  an  acrid  slimy  mucus 
throughout  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  and  thus  obstructs  the 
assimilation  of  the  food.  Sugar  affords  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  .spirit,  and  in  distillation  yields  a  large  proportion  of 
alcohol.  By  the  same  process  in  its  native  soil,  a  pleasant 
and  wholesome  spirit  is  extracted  from  it,  called  rum,  which  is 
ameliorated  by  aiie,  and  is  supposed  less  corrosive  and  injuri- 
ous to  the  stomach  than  brandy,  or  any  other  kind  of  ardent 
spirits ;  but  many  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  West  India 
islands,  by  taking  too  copious  libations  of  new  rum,  for  dysen- 
teries, fevers,  and  many  other  incurable  diseases  commonly 
follow  such  imprudence.* 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  vegetables  of  our  own  country 
as  well  as  otijers,  which  contain  some  tolerable  quantity  of 
saccharine  juice,  among  which  have  been  reckoned  the  beec 
root,  carrots,   and  other  roots  of  the   same,  genus ;   but  tiie 


•Sagar  has  been  said,  by  some  authors,  to  gtrurate  pituite,  and  ren- 
der  the  fluid>>  viscid;  but  Boeihaave,  on  the  contrary,  considers  it  as  an 
attenuating  and  even  saponaceous  substance.  Some  liave  includ'  d  su- 
gar  among  the  exciting  causes  of  hypochondriac  1  affections,  but  with- 
out the  least  foundation.  Linnwus  lias  aiserted,  tiiat  those  persons  who 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  a  liberal  use  of  sugar,  frequently  attain 
a  Very  protracted  age. 
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proportion  these  yielil  is  too  small  and  insignificant  to  be  of 
much  importance  to  us.  The  American  maple  tree,  after  va- 
jious  experiments,  has  been  found  to  approximate  the  nearest 
to  this  necessary  and  valuable  article  of  life,  and  holds  out 
a  prospect  of  being  at  some  future  period  matured  and 
brouiiht  to  a  state  of  perfection  ;  and  as  the  most  flagiti- 
ous of  all  trades,  the  horrid  trafficking  in  human  flesh,  is  now 
suspended  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  we  may  ex- 
oect  a  supply  from  that  quarter,  in  sufficient  quantities,  and 
at  an  equally  reasonable  rate. 

In  the  times  of  dearth  and  scarcity  of  sugar,  honei/  and 
some  other  sweet  substances  have  been  used  as  substitutes ; 
they  are,  however,  very  inferior,  as  containing  an  equal  quantity 
""of  acid,  with  many  more  inflammatory  particles.  Honey  rea- 
dily enters  into  a  state  ef  fermentation,  at  whicli  time  a  quantity 
of  air  is  disengaged  from  it,  which  not  only  causes  an  uneasy 
inflation  of  the  bowels,  but  in  some  constitutions  is  very 
apt  to  produce  gripings  and  diarrhrea.  In  a  medical  point  of 
view,  from  its  lubricating  and  balsamic  quality,  it  is  very  use- 
ful in  many  complaints,  but  in  none  more  so  than  in  tickling 
irritatino-  coughs,  and  inflammatory  aff'ections  of  the  chest,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  of  a  gently  opening  and  cooling  quality. 
As  an  expectorant,  it  is  serviceable  in  attenuating  viscid 
phlegm;  for  sore  throats  it  is  a  useful  detergent,  and  combined 
with  acids  forms  an  agreeable  and  efficacious  gargle. 

To  conclude,  I  would  briefly  remark,  that  our  principal  care 
and  study  should  be  how  we  feel  gratified  by  partaking  of 
surrounding  objects,  without  exposing  ourselves  to  their  inju- 
rious eflects.  The  virtue  of  temperance  is  coeval  with  enjoy- 
ment, they  are  indeed  synonimous  terras,  and  keeping  that  in 
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view,  we  shall  find  fresh  desires  spring  up  to  ndminister  anew 
10  fresh  indulgences,  without  feeling  palled  or  satiated  in  the 
repast.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine,  that  our  all-boun- 
tiful Creator  has  surrounded  us  with  blessings  for  tiie  sake 
merely  of  tantalizing  us;  or,  thai  we  are  expected  to  renounce 
them  all  as  dangerous  to  our  future  welfare:  but  in  indivi- 
duals who  are  full  of  relish,  liope,  and  animation,  the  only 
penance  imposed  on  us  is,  that  we  should  live  and  act  as  men, 
and  resist  the  solicitations  of  our  depraved  appetites;  for  in 
this,  and  this  only,  are  we  distinguished  from  beasts,  who 
know  no  other  restraint  than  satiety  or  sickness. 

The  following  short  rules,  iu  liarmony  with  what  has  been 
already  advanced,  will  be  found  productive  of  advantage  to 
such  as  shall  feel  inclined  to  reduce  them  to  practice. 

1.  In  summer  the  diet  should  be  moderate,  light,  soft,  lax- 
ative, moist,  and  principally  composed  of  esculent  vegetables^ 
ripe  fruit,  milk,  broths,  with  a  copious  quantity  of  thin  diluted 
drinks,  assisted  by  gentle  exercise,  and  avoiding  all  labori- 
ous exertions.  No  food  should  be  allowed  which  is  easily 
inclined  to  putrefaction ;  with  meat  the  drink  may  be  a  little 
wine  and  water,  or  lemonade;"  but  in  winter  the  drink  should 
be  stronger,  but  more  sparingly  used. 

2.  In  winter,  that   sort  of  food  which   is  more  compact," 
solid,  and  6ry,  well  seasoned  with  salt,  and  moderately  spiced, 
is  to  be  preferred.     Meats  roasted,  and  bread  well  baked,  ac 
eompanied  with  a  more  vigorous  exercise,  are  proper. 

3.  In  spring  and  autumn,  a  medium  betwixt  these  two  will 
he  most  eligible,  making  a  proportionate  allowance  as  the 
u^alher  inclines  to  one  season  more  than  another. 
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To  sum  up  the  whole,  we  may  remark,  that  a  rigid  ob- 
servance of  any  specific  kind  of  diet  may  sometimes  produce 
injurious  effects  on  any  constitution;  for,  as  nature  has  pro- 
vided a  great  variety  of  aliments,  and  has  furnished  us  with 
desires  for,  and  organs  to  digest  them,  it  should  seem  that  all 
of  them  in  their  turn,  and  under  proper  restrictions,  are  ad- 
missible when  we  are  in  heaiil:.  The  rule  laid  down  by 
Ce/sus  on  this  subject  will,  perhaps,  serve  to  guide  us  in  some 
measure,  as  well  as  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  position,  '■  Stntus 
homo  qui  bene  valet,  et  sum  spontis  est  nuUis  obligare  se  legibux 
debet,  nullum  sibi  getiusfugere,  quo  popuhts  utitur ;  intadum 
ill  convivio  esse,  interduvi  ab  eo  ubstinere,  modo  plus  modo 
umplius  assumcre,"  ^c.  The  meaning  of  which  passage  is,  that 
a  healthy  man,  in  the  exercise  of  liis  own  discretion,  should 
not  be  chained  down  to  any  precise  set  of  rules,  or,  from  an 
over-scrupulous  timidity,  abstain  from  the  moderate  use  of 
those  things  which  Providence  has  blessed  him  with ;  that  it 
will  be  to  his  advantage  sometimes  to  make  one  at  the  festive 
board  of  conviviality,  at  otiiers  to  live  abstemiously;  and  that 
he  should  sometimes  indulge  in  more  sleep  than  at  another, 
in  proportion  as  the  necessity  of  it  is  indicated  by  labour  or 
exercise. 

He  who  has  fostered  ai^  opinion  of  attaining  health  and 
longevity  by  an  unerring  state  of  I'egularity,  not  only  presup- 
poses what  in  nature  is  impracticable  and  cannot  exist,  but, 
in  the  least  deviation  from  such  precision,  grown  familiar  only 
by  habit,  he  feels  very  readily  the  inconvenience,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  danger  of  it.  The  grand  secret  of  health  consists 
in  keeping  the^tTitds  and  fluids  in  a  due  equilibrium,  adapted 
to  the  regular  performance  of  their  several  functions,  and  this 
is  only  attainable  by  temperance,  and  keeping  our  appetites 
under  moral  restrictions.     Diseases,  premature  old  age,  and 
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a  short  life,  are  the  Mow,  but  not  less  certain,  lot  of  the 
drunkard,  as  well  as  dutton:  for,  a  disordered  body,  weak- 
ness of  mind,  and  a  deprivation  of  intellect,  are  the  awful  and 
unavoidable  consequences  of  a  life  passed  in  continual  and 
repeated  scenes  of  debaucbery  and  intemperance. 


ESSAY  IV. 


EXERCISE. 


Is  viewing  the  conduct  of  Providence,  wiio  has  allotted  ]to 
every  man  a  certain  sphere  of  action  for  the  exercise  of  his 
powers,  both  intellectual  as  well  as  corporeal,  and  that  each  is 
imperiously  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  relative  duties  of  his  situ- 
ation, either  as  it  respects  his  studies,  or  the  application  to 
bodily  labour,  for  his  own  as  well  as  his  family's  support;  it  is 
evident,  from  these  considerations,  that  man  was  not  ori- 
ginally destined  for  hahitsof  indolence  and  inactivity,  but  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  avocations,  in  whatever  state  of  life  he 
is  placed,  to  discharge  his  duty  to  himself,  his  family,  and  the 
public  at  large,  by  habitual  and  persevering  industry;  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  object  whicli  keeps  the  mind  engaged, 
is  the  most  essential  and  certain  means  of  keeping  the  body 
free  frouj  the  attacks  of  disease.  But  man,  whose  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  it  is  to  be  dissatisfied  at  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  frequently  supposes  that  to  be  an  evil  which  was 
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destined  to  operate  as  liis  only  good.  Tlius  he  is  often  in- 
duced to  murmur,  tliat  he  is  necessitated  to  earn  his  bread  by 
tlie  sweat  of  his  brow;  and  in  looking  round  on  his  superiors, 
he  repines  at  liis  station,  and  considers  that  as  hard  and  afllict- 
ing,  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  destined  to  be  the  absolute, 
if  not  the  only,  method  by  which  he  can  be  put  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  ciiief  of  all  earthly  blessings,  a  sound  body  and  a 
quiet  mind. 

That  tiiis  necessary  species  of  happiness  commonly  falls  to 
the  share  of  the  more  laborious  class  of  mankind,  we  need 
only  turn  our  attention  to  those  engaged  in  husbandry,  and 
various  agricultural  pursuits,  to  prove  to  a  demonstration  the 
veracity  of  the  assertion.  The  industrious  labourer,  who  is 
obliged  to  get  his  daily  sustenance  by  personal  exertion,  is 
commonly  in  the  fruition  of  uninterrupted  health;  he  devours 
with  eager  appetite  his  scanty  meal,  unassisted  by  provoca- 
tives, which  his  active  and  athletic  body,  by  proper  exercise, 
is  soon  enabled  to  digest,  till  the  return  of  eve,  when  he 
retires  to  undisturbed  repose,  where  sleep  that  is  sound 
and  uninterrupted  recompenses  him  for  all  his  toil.  Health 
makes  his  bed  easy,  and  his  wearied  limbs,  recruited  by  sound 
sleep,  are  adapted  for  the  labour  of  the  ensuing  day;  to  which 
he  repairs  with  alacrity,  with  the  rising  sun  and  tuneful  lark  ; 
roses  blooming  on  his  ruddy  countenance,  and  every  nerve 
fresh  strung  with  manly  vigour.  As  his  wants  are  but  few, 
he  is  a  stranger  to  care  and  solicitude;  and  his  numerous  pro- 
geny are  partakers  with  him  in  the  same  inheritance,  passing 
their  days  in  health  and  contentment,  and  enjoying  at  the 
same  time  an  uninterrupted  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
hotii  of  mind  and  body. 

How  different  is  the  case  in  contrasting  the  situation  of  such 
a  person,  with  the  idle  and  inactive,  whose  days  are  passed 
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in  pain,  and  whose  nights  arc  languished  out  in  sorrow;  who, 
from  the  fumes  of  indigested  luxury,  are  harassed  with  a  long 
catalogue  of  distressing  diseases;  and  whilst  they  are  per- 
petually occupied  in  contriving  schemes  for  the  support  of 
their  luxuries,  their  minds  hf  ing  constantly  on  the  stretch  for 
the  purpose  of  amassing  wealth,  frequently  become  the  vic- 
tims of  vexation,  disappointment,  and  rank  despair  ! 

That  man  should  labour  was  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
passed  on  our  first  parents  by  the  Creator,  when  they  deviated 
from  that  path  of  purity  and  rectitude  in  which  they  were 
orij;inally  placed  :  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  seen,  that  indo- 
lence is  contrary  to  the  express  decrees  of  Heaven,  and  that 
nothing  can  be  more  successfully  opposed  to  our  welfare,  both 
in  a  natural  as  well  as  moral  point  of  view.  Our  hands  and 
feet  were  given  us  for  the  purpose  of  exercise;  and  if  we  omit 
to  use  them  properly,  we  cannot  fail  of  suffering  by  the 
neglect.  The  sluggard  is  exposed  to  a  variety  of  temptations, 
and  that  laziness  is  the  source  of  much  immorality,  we  need 
only  go  a  little  into  the  world  to  be  convinced  of  its  truth; 
indeed,  our  daily  experience  and  intercourse  with  it  furnish 
us  with  too  many  lamontable  examples  of  human  depravit}', 
from  which  a  person  of  reflection  must  turn  away  with 
disgust. 

Looking  at  the  subject  as  it  respects  our  present  condition, 
we  shnll  likewise  find  it  as  certain,  that  indolence  and  inac- 
tivity infallibly  lay  the  unavoidable  foundaMon  of  many  pain- 
ful diseases.  Hence,  in  the  first  instance,  obstructions  are 
formed  in  the  body,  especially  in  the  finer  vessels,  upon  which 
the  health  and  vigour  of  our  frames  so  materially  depend, 
whilst.  In  proportion  as  the  anhnal  machine  becomes  clogged 
or  impeded  in  its  operations,  the  energies  of  the  mind,  as  an 
effect  from  a  cause,  never  fail  of  being  involved  in  the  same 
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calamity,  so  that  both  body  and  mind  imperceptibly  dwindle 
into  a  state  of  torpor  and  disease. 

As  a  branch  of  the  non-naturals,  there  is  nothing  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  which  can  by  any  means  compensate  for  the 
neglect  of  a  proper  share  of  exercise,  let  us  even  be  ever  so 
attentive  to  our  regimen  and  other  circumstances,  yet  it  is 
impossible  we  can  obtain  our  desired  object;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  we  can  possibly  swallow,  either  as  it  respects  our  food, 
or  by  the  way  of  medicine,  unaccompanied  with  ccercise, 
which  can  keep  us  in  a  state  of  health;  or,  when  invaded  by 
disease,  can  we  expect  or  promise  ourselves  a  permanent 
cure  of  our  malady.  It  was  a  judicious  remark  of  Sj/den/iam's, 
that  "  nothing  so  effectually  prevents  the  indigestion  of  the 
humours,  and  consequently  strengthens  the  solids  and  fluids,  as 
exercise  ;"  but,  unless  it  be  duly  persevered  in,  and  our  bodies 
daily  habituated  to  it,  we  cannot  experience  al!  that  benefit 
which  undoubtedly  accompanies  its  use;  and,  therefore,  I 
repeat,  that  there  is  no  substitute  we  can  appropriate  for  the 
non-observance  of  this  salutary  branch  of  regimen,  &c. 

When  we  seriously  reflect  on  what  a  state  of  health  prin- 
cipally consists,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  discover  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  exercise  to  preserve  and  restore  it.  In 
healtli,  the  stomach  receives,  from  time  to  time,  a  proper 
quantum  of  necessary  food;  which,  by.its  own  spontaneous 
efforts,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  nerves,  it  digests  and 
circulates  for  the  renovation  of  the  body,  and  the  excremen- 
titious  parts  pass  off,  for  the  admission  of  fresh  supplies  of 
nourishment.  By  this  kind  of  progressive  motion,  the  fluids 
are  preserved  from  putrefaction,  and  the  circulation  being 
tlius  promoted,  is  the  efficient  cause  of  our  food  being 
converted  into  good  chyle,  and  from  thence  forwarded 
to  the  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  con- 
stitutional exhaustion  of  our  bodies.     To  answer  these  sa- 
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lutary  and,  indeed,  indispensable  purposes  of  life,  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  united  enerjzy  both  of  the  solids  and  nervous 
influence  are  necessarily  required ;  but,  in  a  state  of  indo- 
lence, the  vapour,  or  the  redundant  parts  of  the  fluids,  do  not 
pass  off"  in  a  sufficient  proportion,  or  with  the  necessary  regu- 
larity, on  account  of  there  not  being  kept  up  a  proper  degree 
of  heat,  motion,  and  activity  ;  hence  they  are  all  retained  in 
the  body  too  long,  and  become  putrid,  tlie  homngeuous  parts, 
from  this  cause,  collect  in  too  great  quantities,  and  form  ill- 
conditioned  obstructions,  flatulence  or  gas  is  detached  from 
the  blood,  and  the  whole  mass  of  fluids  being  imperfectly 
assimilated,  indigestion  and  many  other  troublesome  com- 
plaints succeed.  From  this  lentor  in  the  humours,  and  being 
thus  unduly  retained,  the  stomach  feels  no  calls  for  fresh  sup- 
plies of  nourishment;  therefore,  the  appetite  becomes  vitiated, 
or  daily  diminished,  and,  as  people  will  frequently  eat  at  meals 
from  custom,  whether  they  feel  inclined  to  eat  or  not,  a 
plethora  will  be  induced  with  its  concomitant  evils,  and  then 
recourse  is  had  to  medicines,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that 
relief  which,  by  a  due  attention  to  exercise,  would  have  been 
totally  unnecessary.  These,  with  evacuations,  as,  bleeding, 
cupping,  purL!,ing,  &c.  will,  perhaps,  afford  a  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  tlie  inconvenience;  but  without  exercise  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  it  should  be  permanent,  seeing  that,  in  the  for- 
mation of  our  frames,  and  the  very  nature  of  our  constitu- 
tions, it  was  the  positive  intention  of  Providence  to  create 
in  us  an  absolute  necessity  for  exercise,  in  order  to  our 
well-being. 

The  moping  languor,  depression  of  spirits,  and  loss  of  ap- 
petite, the  offspring  of  indolence,  we  soon  find  become  irk- 
some, nay,  frequently  insupportable;  and  then  too  many 
persons  have  recourse  to  drinking,  to  exhilarate  the  flow  of 
spirits,  and  to  luxurious  and  high-seasoned  dishes,  to  whip 
and  spur  their  jadgd  appetites  ;  but  these  expedients  are  fruit- 
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less,  for  art  can  never  supply  the  place  of  nature  with  equal 
advantage,  or,  in  other  words,  provocatives  and  temporary 
stimuli  can  never  produce  that  sprightly  vigour,  that  alacrity 
and  flow  of  spirits,  that  natural  relish  for  food,  and  the  re- 
freshment resulting  from  it,  which  exercise  and  activity  pro- 
cure ;  on  the  contrar),  ardent  spirits,  in  any  form  or  quality, 
gradually,  though  certainly,  undermine  and  destroy  all  the 
vital  powers,  and  induce  those  diseases  which  waste  and  im- 
poverish the  constitution.  The  animal  spirits,  as  1  have  al- 
ready remarked,  may  feel  a  kind  of  temporary  elevation  by 
the  interposition  of  a  dram,  but  when  its  effects  have  subsided, 
languor  and  dfebility  inevitably  succeed,  and  the  draught  re- 
quires frequent  repetition,  till  the  coats  of  the  stomach  being 
corroded,  a  dropsy,  or  some  other  fatal  malady  supervenes. 

By  attention  to  exercise,  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  moving 
powers  are  wonderfully  increased,  the  nennus  energy  and 
circulation  of  the  blood  are  materially  acceleraii.d,  and  this 
increased  impetus  oT  the  blood  through  the  whole  system  pro- 
duces an  effectual  determination  to  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
and  a  free  perspiration  is  the  consequence.  By  the  same 
means,  the  body  is  disposed  to  sleep,  the  appetite  increased, 
the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  powers  preserved,  and 
the  blood  is  determined  from  the  internal  viscera,  which  pre- 
vents as  well  as  removes  obstructions,  and  powerfully  obviates 
the  tendency  to  a  plethoric  fuhiess  of  the  system.  By  exer- 
cise the  spirits  are  enlivened  and  the  body  refreshed,  or,  as 
Hippocrates  observes,  it  gives  strength  to  the  body  and  vigour 
to  the  mind,  and  it  is  an  irrefragable  truth,  that  where  it  is  im- 
properly neglected,  the  energy  and  strength  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine gradually  fall  to  decay,  a  morbid  irritability  is  induced, 
with  all  the  unhappy  train  of  symptoms  which  accompany 
chronic  weakness  ;  the  natural  vigour  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines sustains  particular  injury,  tlie  appetite  is  vitiated,  and 
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the  Jaile  and  other  fluids  employed  by  nature  in  the  process  of 
digestion  are  imperfectly  secreted  and  altogcrhtr  obstructed;  the 
muscular  fibres  become  generally  relaxed  and  debilitated,  the 
wliole  animal  economy  is  disordered,  and  a  train  of  nervous  and 
hypochondriacal  symptoms,  with  gout,  scurvy,  and  many  other 
obstinate  complaints,  peculiarly  incident  to  stdeiiUU}  and  in- 
dolent persons,  come  on  as  a  necessary  effect  from  a  cause. 

Among  that  class  of  people  usually  denomn.eited  the  fashion- 
able world,  who  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  itieir  time 
and  attention  in  adorning  their  persons,  although  their  toilets 
may  be  decorated  with  cosmetics  and  every  implement  of  art 
for  that  purpose,  yet,  without  a  strict  attention  to  cleanliness, 
there  must  be  a  total  failure  of  the  dciired  object.  Frequent 
ablutions,  lineii  vA'hich  never  beti ays  the  iaevitabie  effects  of 
perspiration  and  dirt,  clothes  uusoiled,  a  shoe  which  seems  to 
have  never  touched  the  ground,  and  the  general  dress  appear- 
ing like  the  habiliments  of  a  nymph  ;  this  it  is  which  in  gene- 
ral may  be  said  to  constitute  among  females  the  virtue  of 
cleanliness.  To  this  might  also  be  added,  a  scrupulous  care 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  can  indicate  functions  which  unde- 
ceive the  imagination. 


•o 


Women  among  the  ancients  were  particularly  cautious  in 
avoiding  every  thing  which  encroached  on  the  disannulment 
of  that  graceful  imagery  of  the  poets,  who  immortalized  them 
in  their  works.  At  Rome  and  at  Athens,  a  female  could 
neither  spit  nor  use  her  handkerchief  in  public,  so  very  deli- 
cate and  nice  were  their  ideas  on  this  subject;  and  if  she  la- 
boured under  the  effects  of  cold,  she  vvas  under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  not  mingling  with  the  public  assemblies. 

Among   the  most   celebrated  characters  of  antiquity  for 
beauty  and  elegance,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  form  or  na- 
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ture  of  their  attire  formed  the  most  material  objects  of  atten- 
tion, but  tliat  it  was  principally  devoted  to  the  beauty  and  pre- 
servation of  their  person.  They,  unlike  too  many  of  the  pre- 
sent race,  did  not  decorate  a  filthy  body  with  the  gaudy  trap- 
pings of  exterior  grandeur,  or,  as  it  may  be  said,  adorn  a 
\vre:c:.ed  picture  wiih  a  magnificent  frame  ;  they  had  a  more 
profound  theory  for  their  guidance,  for  the  care  they  bestow- 
ed was  the  result  of  the  esteem  they  had  for  themselves,  under 
a  conviction  that  every  thing  is  comprehended  in  nature,  and 
that  beauty  and  health,  with  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  heart, 
are,  for  the  most  pari,  inseparable.  It  is  by  attention  to  keep- 
ing the  skin  thoroughly  clean,  that  is  the  evident  source  from 
•whence  we  may  foster  an  expectation  of  obtaining  health,  long 
life,  and  a  happy  old  age. 

The  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere  has  been 
considered  in  the  beau  monde  as  greatly  inimical  to  the  beau- 
ty of  a  fine  complexion  ;  but  this,  if  admissible,  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  the  evil  :  a  laborious  life,  or  excess  of  pleasure,  too 
much  sleep,  or  too  frequent  watchings,  too  intense  application, 
or  the  languor  of  a  life  of  indolence  or  apathy,  melancholy 
and  violent  passions — as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  envy,  &c.  are  all 
equally  prejudicial  to  the  roseate  tint  of  beauty,  efface  its 
blooming  colour  and  diminish  its  lustre.  On  the  contrary,  a 
life  of  prudence  and  regularity,  easy  and  varied  occupations, 
benevolent,  exalted,  generous  affections,  the  exercise  of  virtue, 
with  that  inward  satisfaction  which  is  the  precious  reward  of 
it ;  such  are  the  causes  which  preserve  a  flexibility  of  the  or- 
gans, a  free  circulation,  a  perfect  state  of  all  the  functions, 
whence  results  health  as  well  as  beauty. 

Evil  habits  of  any  kind  once  acquired  and  established  by 
custom,  are,  not  easily  amended,  among  which  none  is 
more  difficultly  subdued  than   that  of  indolence,  the  gene- 
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ral  effect  of  wliicli  is  to  weaken  the  tone  of  llie  solids,  and 
deprave  all  the  animal  functions.  Custom  is  second  nature, 
and  a  person  may  so  habituate  himself  to  this  vice,  till  at  last 
it  is  only  with  pain  and  reluctance  that  he  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  move  from  his  seat.  lie  perhaps  forms  a  resolution 
of  going  out  at  this  time,  and  that  time,  but  when  the  period 
arrives,  he  wants  fiimness  to  put  it  into  execution  :  "Prucrasti- 
nation  is  the  thief  of  time  ;"  he  putsoff  that  which  he  should  du 
to-day  till  to-morrow,  but  when  to-morrow  comes,  he  readily 
avails  himself  of  the  most  trivial  excuse  for  avoiding  it. 

Those  who  are  anxious  for  health,  should  lay  themselves  un- 
der an  absolute  necessity  of  walking  or  riding  a  certain  dis- 
tance every  day,  and  although  the  effeminacy  of  the  present 
day  precludes  them  from  engaging  in  any  of  the  more  labori- 
ous occupations  which  were  in  vogue  among  our  ancestors, 
yet  such  as  can  be  prevailed  on  to  employ  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  gardening, -agriculture,  &c.  instead  of  spending  so  much 
of  it  in  commercial  and  studious  pursuits,  would  find  it  much 
to  their  advantage.  Men  of  letters  are,  of  all  men,  those  who 
sit  the  most  and  think.the  noost,  and  on  these  accounts  are  the 
most  sickly  and  unhappy  ;  for  if  study  be  united  with  a  want 
of  exercise,  it  then  becomes  doubly  prejudicial  to  health,  and 
will,  if  long  persisted  in,  infallibly  ruin  the  strongest  constitu-  • 
tion.  It  never  fails  to  destroy  the  appetite  and  impair  the 
digestion  ;  and  head-aches,  costiveness,  flatulence,  crudities, 
apoplexy,  palsy,  &c.  are  the  certain  consequences. 

Dr.  Chei/ne  remarks,  that,  to  make  labour  and  exercise  as 
beneficial  as  possible,  two  cautions  are  necessary  ;  first,  that  it 
be  not  too  violent  ;  secondly,  that  moderation  both  in  eating 
and  drinking  accompany  them.  Extremes  of  all  kinds  are 
prejudicial ;  therefore  violent  exercise,  which  eitlier  heats  the 
body,  or  hurries  or   fatigues  the  spirits,  is  hurtful,  and  will 
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destroy  n  young  person  sooner  than  if  he  used  no  exercise  at 
all,  from  its  very  peculiar  tendency  to  e\liaust  the  muscular 
■streni^th  ;  and  I  am  well  convinced,  that  many  delicate  ten- 
der constitutions  are  much  more  frequently  cut  off  by  the 
former  than  injured  by  the  latter. 

There  are  many  complaints  where  excess  of  exercise  would 
prove  of  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  In  asthma,  for 
■example,  rest  and  quietness  are  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  in 
others,  as  consumption,  great  nervous  debility,  inflammatory 
diseases,  Ike.  ;  such  will  only  admit  of  a  very  moderate  degree 
of  exercise,  for  in  cases  of  this  kind,  any  violent  bodily  motion, 
as  it  would  excite  an  unnatural  heat,  hurries  the  circulation  of 
■the  blood,  and  increases  its  vitiated  quality,  as  well  as  has  a  ten- 
dency to  disturb  the  different  secretions  and  excretions,  which 
must  of  course  very  materially  aggravate  every  symptom  of 
the  complaint. 

That  the  muscles  acquire  strengt;h  and  elasticity  from  a  con- 
stant exertion  of  their  powers,  is  a  truth  evidently  conspicu- 
ous to  every  one  who  has  ever  made  the  smallest  observation 
on  the  subject;  but  still  this  exertion  being  carried  too  far,  or 
too  long  continued,  will  frequently  be  productive  of  great  mis- 
chief. That  class  of  people  who  are  under  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  the  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  and  families 
by  their  bodily  labour,  and  who  by  the  bye  are  generally  the 
iTiost  healthy,  are  very  often  tempted,  from  motives  of  gain,  to 
pursue  tlieir  business  beyond  their  strength,  and  by  such  im- 
prudent means,  do  considerable  and  irreparable  violence  to 
their  constitutions.  An  industrious  mechanic  may  have  the 
inclination  to  make  Out  seven,  eight,  or  nine  days  in  a  week 
by  working  over  hours,  but  he  cannot  continue  to  do  so  long, 
and  if  he  do,  his  body  must  feel  a  temporary,  if  not  a  perraa- 
jient  degree  of  exhaustion.    Exercise  therefore  should  be  geii- 
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tic  and  moderate,  and,  if  practicable,  in  the  open  air,  wljicJi, 
as  it  tends  materially  to  the  support  of  animal  life,  should 
.be  always  prefeired.  , 

It  is  therefore  in  the  middle  of  these  extremes  that  we  shall 
find  safety ;  if  the  body  be  exhausted  by  too  much  or  too  violent 
motion,  the  fibres  will  became  rigid,  all  the  medullary  or 
oily  matter  which  lies  between  the  muscles  will  be  consumed, 
as  well  as  the  synovia  or  mucus  which  lubricates  the  joints, 
which  waste  will  induce  that  stiffiiess  or  weariness  which  we 
most  times  feel  after  taking  immoderate  exercise;  on  the  other 
hand,  too  much  rest,  or  an  idle  sedentary  mode  of  life,  re- 
Jaxes  and  weakens  the  fibres,  renders  the  blood  viscid,  and 
retards  the  secretions  and  excretions  of  the  whole  body,  from 
which  may  be  expected  to  follow  all  that  train  of  dise»=es  at- 
tendant on  too  weak  a  state  of  the  fibres  and  too  viscid  a 
state  of  the  fluids  ;  hence  the  body  becomes  diseased,  and  sub- 
ject to  hemorrhoids,  apoplexy,  dropsy,  and  a  lojig  train  of  in- 
JJrnuties. 

With  a  view  of  lendcring  exercise  most  beneficial,  there  are 
•three  rules  or  conditions  to  be  observed. — First,  that  it  be  not 
resorted  to  on  a  full  stomach,  immediately  after  meals,  for  at 
this  time  exercise  would  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  fluids 
faster  than  they  are  digested.  Secondly,  that  it  be  not  too 
long  persisted  in,  as  to  induce  lassitude,  depression  of  spirits, 
or  a  profuse  perspiration  :  by  the  first  the  various  organs 
will  be  exposed  to  exhaustion  and  consequent  decay  ;  the  se- 
.cond  reduces  the  strcnglh  below  the  proper  standard  ;  and  by 
the  third,  such  violence  will  be  done  to  the  animal  economy, 
as  cannot  easily  be  restored.  Thirdly,  due  care  should  be 
taken  tkat  the  body  be  not  exposed  to  cold  after  exercise.  To 
these  should  be  subjoined,  temperance  ;  for  although  exercise 
will  create  an  appetite,  yet  if  it  be  indulged  to  tiie  full,  the 
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concoctive  powers  will  be  as  unequal  to  the  load  as  they  were 
before,  A  moderate  proportion  of  food,  well  digested  and  as- 
similated, will  nourisli  the  body  and  render  it  more  vigorous 
and  strong  than  when  the  stomach  is  crammed  with  an  immo- 
derate quantity. 

Exercise  of  body  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds. — First, 
that  which  is  obtained  by  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a  chaise  op 
carriage.  Secondly,  that  of  simple  muscular  motion.  Thirdly, 
that  from  outward  application,  as  friction,  &c.  Of  all  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  exercise  by  carriage,  that  of  horse-riding  (in 
health)  is  certainly  the  most  preferable  ;  or  in  diseases  arising 
from  obstructions  in  the  viscera,  or  affections  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  is  also  much  more  advantageous  than  any  other, 
from  the  parts  being  universally  shook  by  it. 

Next  to  riding  on  horseback,  an  open  chaise  is  best,  for  the 
closer  and  more  confined  the  vehicle  is,  the  less  adapted  it  is 
either  to  the  healthy  or  invalid.      In  this  sort  of  carriage,  in 
addition  to  the  exercise  of  it,  the  person  has  the  advantage  of 
continually  changing  and  breathing  a  pure  air,  the  importance 
of  vvhicli  must  be  very  obvious.     It,  however,  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  motion  of  either  horse  or  carriage  is  too  much 
for  the  delicate  frames  of  some  invalids  ;  indeec^here  are  dis- 
orders,  such  as  complaints   of  the  lungs,  and   many  others, 
in  which  it  \\t)uld  have  a  very  injurious  tendency,  and  materi- 
ally aggravate  tliem.    In  such  situations,  where  fresh  air  is  de- 
sirable, that  end  may  be  advantageously  obtained  by  sailing 
in  a   boat  or  small  vessel,  at  seasonable  times  of  the  day, 
when  the  vvcather  will  permit.     Tiie  second  kind,  denominated  ■ 
muscular  motion,  consists  partly  in  walking,  or  such  employ- 
ments as  call  forth  the  exertion  of  the  limbs,  as  gardening, 
digging,  and  such  like.     Walking,  although  it  is  a  kind  of  ex- 
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•rcise  highly  beneficial,  where  the  bodily  powers  will  admit  of 
ix,  yet  in  some  instances  it  is  scarcely  admissible,  on  account 
of  its  being  more  laborious  and  tiresome  to  the  lower  limbs  ; 
when  this  is  the  case,  riding  as  before  mentioned  should  not  be 
•mitted  to  be  substituted  in  its  room. 

When,  from  the  bad  state  of  the  weather,  or  other  causes,  a 
person  is  prevented  from  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
which  on  every  account  is  always  to  be  preferred,  there  are 
a  immber  of  domestic  employments  which  should  be  pursued 
with  steady  determination,  tlie  most  inferior  of  which  is  much 
more  laudable  than  a  continual  state  of  idleness.  Those  who 
have  a  genius  for  mechanical  pursuits,  enjoy  peculiar  advan- 
tage, not  only  as  such  labour  may  be  useful,  but  because 
exercise  of  this  kind  is  a  perpetual  entertainment  to  the  un- 
derstanding, and  is  justly  observed  to  be  doubly  beneficial  to 
the  body,  wiien  the  mind  is  occupied  and  participates  in  the 
cbject.  Where,  however,  the  taste  or  inclination  does  not 
extend  to  such  sorts  of  amusements,  the  dumb-bells  will  not 
be  a  bad  substitute,  which  require  to  be  used  for  some  hour$ 
daily.  Motions  of  this  kind  have  their  peculiar  excellence, 
for  not  only  are  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  well 
exercised  thereby,  but  the  chest  being  more  opened  and  ex- 
panded, gives  more  room  and  freedom  for  the  action  of  the 
lungs,  which  is  much  enhanced  in  value,  it  it  can  be  practised 
in  the  open  air,  and  is  extremely  beneficial  where  there  is  any 
impediment  to  free  respiration; 

Friction,  in  many  cases,  is  very  successfully  and  advantage- 
ously employed,  particularly  for  aged  persons  where  the  cir- 
culation is  languid,  and  the  motion  of  the  fluids  sluggish.  By 
this  is  meant  a  reciprocal  pressure  and  laxation  of  the  part. 
By  rubbing  the  extremities  with  a  flesh  brush,  coarse  flannel, or 
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the  nalicd  liand,  we  mutually  compress  and  relax  the  external 
vessels,  wliich  adds  considerably  to  their  contractile  force, 
and  thus,  by  the  viscidity  of  the  blood  being  attenuated,  the 
circulation  is  more  equally  performed,  as  an  effect  from  a 
cause. 

If,  it4  the  application  of  this  kind  of  exorcise,  we  commencs- 
tlje  friction  from  the  extremities  towards  the  body,  we  greatly 
accelerate  the  circulation,  and  propel  the  blood  into  the  finer 
ramifications  of  the  smaller  vessels. 

The  best  time  for  friction,  as  a  means  of  promoting  perspi- 
ration, &c.  is  in  the  morning  on  rising,  for  then  the  superflu- 
ous matter,  which  is  sufficiently  digested  for  perspiration,  is 
more  readily  brought  to  the  surface;  hence  the  solids  are  unen- 
cumbered with  any  weight,  except  what  is  necessary  in  the 
retention  of  the  fluids,  for  the  more  ready  performance  of 
their  several  operations,  which  enables  the  whole  economy 
of  the  animal  machine  to  go  on  with  greater  regularity. 

As  tlic  mind  being  fully  occupied  adds  very  materially  to 
the  advantages  resulting  from  exercise,  such  sorts  should  be 
selected  which  have  a  tendency  to  add  to  the  energies  of  the 
body  ;  such  for  example  as  hunting,  fowling,  playing  at  bowh, 
tennis,  fives,  &c.  but  all  such  exercise  as  requires  too  great 
an  intenMty  of  thought,  or  anxiety  of  mind,  should  be  avoided, 
as  entirely  defeating  the  intended  purpose  of  it. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  existing  difficulty  in  advancing  argu- 
ments sufficiently  forcible  to  prevail  on  valetudinarians  to 
dissipate  their  apprehensions,  which  they  have  too  hastily  con- 
ceived, of  the  pain  and  trouble  which  attend  the  first  attempts 
at  exercise  ;  but  I  can  with  truth  observe  to  such,  that  if  they 
will  be  disposed  to  make  the  trial,  that  it  may  generally  b« 
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accomplislicd,  liy  beginning  with  more  or  less,  as  tliey  find  it 
best  adapted  to  tlieir  strcni;th.  Tlie  must  proper  rule  for 
their  general  direction  is,  to  desist  as  soon  as  they  find 
themselves  fatigued,  which  at  fust  may  take  place  very 
soon,  but  by  daily  perseverance  they  will  be  gradually  so 
far  inured  to  it,  as  by  that  means  to  acquire  fresh  supplies  of 
strength  to  encourage  them  in  their  object.  This,  as  already 
observed,  is  very  obvious  among  the  more  laborious  class  of 
men,  who,  from  early  initiation  to  bodily  exertion,  acquire  a 
very  considerable  increase  of  muscular  power.  Thus  we  see 
the  legs,  thighs,  and  feet  of  a  chairman,  the  arms  and  hands  of 
watermen  and  sailors,  the  brawny  backs  and  shoulders  of  the 
sturdy  porter  accustomed  to  heavy  burtliens,  all  grow  thick 
and  strong,  and  well  adapted  to  their  several  laborious  em- 
ployments. 

With  respect  to  tlie  exercise  of  children,  it  is  no  less  impor- 
tant in  the  infant  state  than  in  the  adult,  and  in  general  they 
are  so  much  benefited  by  it,  that  it  is  almost  next  to  impos- 
sible that  they  can  be  truly  healthy  where  it  is  neglected.  In 
many  instances  indeed  it  will  make  up  for  indifferent  nursing, 
but  no  substitute  that  I  am  acquainted  with  will  by  any  means 
supply  its  defect.  Infants,  when  in  health,  seldom  remain 
long  in  a  quiescent  state,  for  nature  has  implanted  in  them 
such  an  active  principle,  that  when  in  health,  we  find  it  com- 
monly vigorous,  overflowing,  and  with  difficulty  suppressed; 
this  clearly  points  out  how  much  they  stand  in  need  uf  bodily 
motion  or  exercise  ;  but  when  this  is  restrained,  and  they  are 
suffered  to  lie  in  the  cradle,  or  are  otherwise  neglected,  we 
as  surely  find  them  either  with  distorted  limbs,  large  bellies, 
general  debility,  or  the  rickets,  the  last  of  which  is  peculiarly 
incident  to  children  thus  neglected,  and  undoubtedly  consigns 
great  numbers  of  them  to  a  premature  grave.  In  every  stage 
of  infancy,  it  is  the  delight  of  children  to  be  in  constant  mo- 
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tion,whidi  exuberant  activity  is  given  ihem  for  the  wisest  pur- 
poses, and  under  no  circiimstances  can  be  counteracted,  with- 
out manifest  and  decided  injui-y  to  them. 

In  the  early  state  of  infancy,  tl>e  exercise  tliat  seems  most 
congenial  with  their  tender  frames,  is  that  of  dandling  them  in 
the  arms,  patting  them  on  the  back,  and  gently  raising  them 
up  and  down  in  the  arms  after  feeding  them,  taking  care  that 
it  be  not  done  with  too  great  violence; and  in  carrying  them  it 
is  essentially  necessary  occasionally  to  vary  the  position,  to 
prevent  a  partial  deformity,  for  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  a  child's  legs  become  gradually  bent  by  constantly 
carrying  it  on  one  arm. 

Friction  is  also  a  species  of  exercise  peculiarly  beneficial  to 
children,  and  should  be  freely  applied  at  every  opportunity. 
When  dressed  and  undressed,  rubbing  the  whole  course  of  the 
spine  and  back  with  the  hand,  as  well  as  the  limbs  in  general, 
is  very  grateful  to  their  feelings,  and  this  they  seldom  fail  of 
testifying  by  stretching  out  their  limbs  with  an  expressive 
smile  of  approbation.  This,  therefore,  should  neither  be  pass- 
ed by,  nor  done  in  a  slovenly  careless  manner  ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  free  application  of  cold  water  to  their  limbs, 
prevents  their  being  excoriated,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
contributes  to  their  strength. 
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Wheu  th-^se  circumstances  have  been  properly  attended  to 
in  infancy,  it  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  they  acquire  fresh 
vigour,and  how  early  they  will  be  enabled  to  take  to  their  feet; 
in  tills  they  will  soon  discover  the  advances  they  have  made  by 
the  motion  of  their  limbs,  as  well  as  their  desire  to  be  in  ac- 
tion ;  but  children  who  are  at  first  neglected,  and  squat  about 
in  filth  and  nastiness,  not  only  are  disinclined  to  be  moved, 
but  instead  of  being  invigorated,  gradually  pine  and  sink  into 
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a  state  of  decrepitude  ;  tlic  ricket?,  (leformitics,  or  a^cneral 
decay,  are  the  too  frequent  and  lamentable  couscqucrres  of 
such  gross  ami  unpardonable  conduct. 

Upon  ilie  whole,  we  shall  find,  that  in  every  age,  state  or  sex, 
exercibe  is  as  necessary  for  our  welfare  as  our  daily  fo)d  ;  our 
bodies  may  be  nourished  by  our  food,,  but,  if  not  asssted  by 
exercise   to  throw  off  its  superfluous  parts,  and  carr  on  the- 
digestion  of  it  with  advantage,  we  shall  feel  all  the  incijj/eni- 
ences  of  plethora   and   repletion,   whilst   the   body  wiJ.  'if- 
harassed  by  many  acute  and  painful  diseases.     By  giving  our- 
selves up  to   indolence,  we  frustrate  the  purposes  for  which 
we  were  created :  for,  to  say  that  a  person  is  idle,  is  to  imply 
that  he  is  vicious;  and  if  the  mind  be  not  engaged  in  what  is 
useful,  it  will  not  only  be  occupied  with  what  is  mischiev- 
ous, but  be  eternally  anxious  for  the  attainment  of  such  ideal 
gratifications  as  will  be  impossible,  from  the  disappointment 
antl  vanity  of  which   proceed  most  of  the  miseries  which  tor- 
ment us,  and  render  our  existence  truly  wretched. 


ESSAY  V. 


SLEEP  AND  WATCHING. 


1  HE  human  body,  from  the  action  and  self-moving  principle 
with  which  it  is  replete,  is  continually  throwing  off  its  super- 
fluous and  decayed  parts;  with  a  view  of  restoring  this  waste, 
and  enabling  it  to  perform  this  necessary  part  of  the  animal 
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economy,  nature  has  wisely  and  beneficially  determined  that 
an  adequate  renovation  should  succeed  this  exhaustion,  by 
alternate  periods  of  sleep  and  watching,  as  essentially  con- 
nected with  our  happiness  as  well  as  existence:  the  one  to 
select  and  appropriate  proper  materials  for  our  support  and 
nourishment;  and  the  other  to  apply  those  materials  for  the 
purpose  of  replenishing  this  daily  waste,  and  restoring  that 
consumption  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  life;  without 
which  the  whole  system  would  inevitably  run  into  a  state  of 
premature  decay,  and  atrophical  debility. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  awake  when  the  action  of  the  in- 
ternal and  external  senses  and  muscular  motions  of  the  body 
are  performed  without  resistance,  and  so  disposed,  that  they 
can  with  facility  exercise  their  accustomed  offices,  and  be 
readily  affected  by  objects  transmitting  their  impressions  to 
the  mind,  and  operating  on  the  will;  which  can  only  be  duly 
effected  by  an  equal  distribution  and  renovation  of  the  whole 
nervous  system.  On  the  other  hand,  sleep  may  be  considered 
as  the  opposite  state  to  vigilance ;  and  the  phcenomena  at- 
tending it  seem  to  consist  in  the  following  circumstances.  On 
its  approach,  both  the  internal  and  external  senses  become 
more  difficultly  exercised;  the  body  gradually  grows  dull, 
which,  accompanied  with  weight  or  heaviness,  all  its  functions 
are  for  a  time  suspended;  the  voluntary  motions  begin  to  be 
retarded,  till  at  length  they  totally  cease.  The  muscles  also, 
destined  to  the  performance  of  these  voluntary  actions,  grow 
flaccid,  collapse,  and  become  loose,  first  in  the  eye-lids,  then 
in  the  face,  neck,  and  arms,  from  thence  gradually  descending 
to  the  lower  limbs;  and  the  consequence  of  this  i^,  that  there 
is  a  cessation,  not  only  of  the  corporeal  actions,  but  of  the 
passions  of  the  mind,  and  their  effects  on  the  will  also,  while, 
in  proportion  as  the  tendency  to  sleep  advances,  the  respira- 
tion becomes  deeper,  stronger,  and  slower,  and  the  circulation 
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being  carried  on  more  perfectly  in  tliis  state,  a  due  concoction, 
secretion,  perspiration,  and  distribution  of  the  fluids,  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  solid  parts,  take  place,  and  the  machine 
being  thus  renovated,  is  adapted  to  the  performance  of  its  va- 
rious offices. 

By  ihis  vicissitude  in  the  animal  frame,  thus  acting  and 
resting  alternately,  we  may  see  it  is  provided  by  a  wonderful 
institution  of  the  Creator,  that  during  one  half  of  our  lives 
we  should  be  mere  machines,  and  the  other  half  cogitative  or 
thinking  beings;  and  that  man  passes  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  life  in  this  state  of  torpor  or  insensibility,  the  vital 
organs  only  continuing  to  act.  \Vhen,  however,  these  cease 
in  totOf  a  fatal  sleep  ensues,  which  we  emphatically  denomi- 
nate death;  and  hence  the  latter,  by  the  ancients,  has  been 
designated  as  very  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  for  sleep  and 
death  differ  only  as  to  time  and  extension :  sleep  is  the  death- 
of  the  brain  jaro  tempore. 

From  this  suspension  of  the  voluntary  motions  of  the  muscles- 
daring  sleep,  as  well  as  from  the  effects  of  the  mind,  it  might 
be  supposed  a  priori,  that  the  blood  would  become  viscid  and 
acrimonious;  but  Providence,  ever  attentive  to  the  welfare  of 
man,  meets  this  inconvenience  by  appointing  at  this  period, 
that  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  Ueart,  arteries,  and  intestines 
should  be  more  vigorous,  and  carried  on  with  more  regularity: 
from  whence  proceeds  a  stronger  and  more  equable  circula- 
tion and  admixture  of  all  the  vital  fluids.  Nutrition,  and  the 
secretions  towards  the  skin,  as  well  as  those  of  ttie  brain,  are 
increased,  from  which  are  derived  a  fresh  supply  of  spirits  for 
the  ensuing  day,  as  well  as  a  restitution  of  what  was  before 
exhausted;  hence  a  more  perfect  digestion  and  excretion  are 
obtained,  and  the  insensible  perspiration,  which,  during  sleep, 
is  much  augmented,  is  also  more  readily  and  beneficially  dis- 
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ciiarged.  On  account,  also,  of  the  solids  being  at  this  perifx! 
in  a  state  of  relaxation,  and  the  motion  of  the  fluids  more 
regulai-,  none  of  the  excretions  are  thrown  off  by  tiic  pores 
but  wliat  are  properly  digested  and  prepared  to  pass  ofF  oy 
these  channels,  whilst  the  secretions  in  the  brain,  by  which  the 
nerves  are  supplied  with  what  is  necessary  to  invigorate  them, 
arc,  in  tliis  state  of  relaxation,  carried  on  with  greater  freedom 
as  well  as  alacrity. 

In  sleep,  the  thinner  evacuations  are  more  readily  taken  up 
l»y  the  absorbents;  thus  we  find  that  the  urine  in  the  morning 
is,  when  voided,  usually  high-coloured,  and  persons  who  are 
subject  to  a  loose  state  of  the  bowels  have  also  the  best  stools 
at  this  time.  During  sleep  the  body  is  insensible  to  the  ef- 
fects of  internal  stimuli,  except  they  are  very  strong:  such, 
for  example,  .is  a  violent  cough,  excessive  thirst,  &c.  If  a 
person  take  an  active  catl.artic  over  night,  it  will  take  no 
effect  on  the  bowels  till  the  morning,  tliough  the  same  medi- 
cine, if  taken  in  the  day-time,  would,  perhaps,  operate  smartly 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours. 

In  a  state  of  watchfulness  or  waking,  the  reverse  of  this 
takes  place,  for  the  vibration  of  the  solids,  upon  which  the 
motions  of  the  fluids  depend,  are  more  irregular  and  dis- 
turbed, and,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  particularly  affections 
of  the  mind,  are  subject  to  alterations;  hence  the  secreting 
fluids  are  ill  digested,  and  pass  off  through  improper  channels, 
which  are  often  productive  of  great  inconvenience  to  the 
body:  for,  as  the  solids  are  continually  in  action,  a  constant 
supply  of  the  fluids  is  necessary  for  their  support,  which,  if 
not  obtained  in  the  same  proportion  as  wasted,  the  system 
must  become  enfeebled  by  a  positive  decay  of  strength  taking 
place  from  this  cause. 
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On  a  retrospect  of  tliesc  few  preliminary  observations,  it 
will  be  easily  perceived  how  the  animal  spirits  will  be  ex- 
hausted, and  the  functions  of  the  body  injured,  by  too  long  a 
protracted  state  of  watchfulness;  the  digestive  powers  will  be 
diminished  by  it,  perspiration  partially  obstructed,  and  tlie 
body  grow  dull  and  heavy ;  hence,  as  Sancforins  observes, 
*'  whatever  hinders  sleep,  liinders  also  the  perspiration  of  that 
digested  matter  which  ought  to  exhale;"  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred,  that,  in  proportion  as  that  state  of  general  relax- 
ation necessary  for  sound  sleep  is  prevented,  in  the  same  ratio 
the  insensible  perspiration  will  be  obstructed,  and  the  body 
deprived  of  proper  supplies  of  nutrition  to  invigorate  it,  so 
that  the  animal  functions  may  be  carried  on  with  facility. 

Watchfulness,  when  carried  to  an  immoderate  excess,  ex- 
hausts the  energy  of  the  nervous  system,  and  in  the  blood-vessels 
createsan  extreme  acrimony.  Persons  who,  from  any  cause,  are 
deprived  of  proper  sleep,  are  affected  with  head-ache,  vertigo, 
hemorrhoids,  great  anxiety,  and  moroseness  of  temper.  Those 
who  indulge  in  much  sleep  are  seldom  susceptible  of  violent 
passions;  whereas,  they  who  have  a  deficiency  of  sleep  are 
usually  lively  and  choleric.  From  the  same  cause,  very  ex- 
traordinary changes  frequently  take  place  in  both  sexes,  which 
will  also  occasion  the  most  fantastical  and  absurd  ideas,  and 
even  delirium.  On  dissecting  persons  who  have  died  for 
want  of  sleep,  the  brain  has  been  found  perfectly  dry,  or  in  a 
considerable  degree  wasted. 

It  may,  nevertheless,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
too  great  a  quantum  of  sleep  is  injurious  to  any  constitution, 
particularly  the  weak;  the  nerves  and  fibres  become  torpid 
and  relaxed,  the  muscular  motions  debilitated,  and  a  state  of 
indolent  stupidity  supervenes,  which  is  not  thrown  off  the 
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wliole  of  the  day,  adcfed  to  which,  that  sprighthncss,  life,  and 
vivacity  are  wanting,  which  are  the  certain  consequences  of 
early  rising.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  that  a  moderate  pro- 
portion of  sleep  is  thus  useful,  yet,  when  carried  to  excess,  it 
proves  extremely  hurtful :  because  the  state  of  general  relax- 
ation being  too  far  and  too  long  extended,  renders  the  fluids 
viscid  and  superabundant,  the  small  vessels  become  over- 
charged, and  unfit  for  motion;  and  when  the  solids  fail  of 
recovering  their  proper  tone,  a  density  takes  place  in  the 
fluids,  and,  in  a  measure,  they  become  sizy,  perspiration  is 
obstructed,  and  the  body  gradually  wastes. 

In  summer,  five  or  six  hours*  sleep  is  sufficient  for  any  per- 
son in  health,  and  in  winter  about  seven:  where  this  maxim 
is  exceeded,  we  seldom  feel  refreshed  from  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, those  who  indulge  for  nine  or  ten  hours  in  bed,  are 
commonly  very  restless  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  and  at  the 
time  when  they  ought  to  rise,  sink  to  rest,  and  slumber  on  till 
noon :  this  imprudent  conduct  surely  relaxes  the  solids,  and 
on  every  account  mfist  eventually  injure  the  strongest  con- 
stitution. 

But  the  most  destructive  practice  into  which  a  person  can 
fall,  is  tbat  of  sitting  up  a  great  part  of  the  night,  and  lying  in 
bed  the  pleasantest  and  most  healthy  part  of  the  day  ;  nothing 
can  be  more  deleterious  to  health,  or  more  likely  to  shorten  life; 
and  this  alone,  if  even  otherwise  accompanied  with  habits  of 
regularity,  will  be  sufficient  to  undermine  the  strongest  consti- 
tution: what  effects  such  a  pernicious  custom  must  have  on  the 
weak  and  delicate,  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind. 
In  young  people,  hectic  fevers,  consumptions,  and  other 
fatal  complaints,  are  the  frequent  consequences;  while,  to 
such  as  are  more  advanced  in  years,  a  melancholy  train  of 
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symptoms,  equally  alarming  in  their  nature,  will  eventually 
succeed  this  species  of  indiscretion.  The  all-wise  Author  of 
our  existence  has,  in  his  wisdom,  appropriated  the  day  for  la- 
Lour,  and  the  night  for  repose,  agreeable  to  whicli  plan  we 
perceive  all  things  in  nature  are  designed  to  conform,  and 
^vhoever  runs  counter  to  these  established  laws  cannot  thus  un- 
warrantably violate  them  with  impunity. 

It  is  melancholy  to  observe,  among  the  votaries  of  fashion 
and  dissipation,  what  havoc  is  made  on  their  constitutions 
by  their  midnight  revels;  let  any  person  view  their  ghast- 
ly ^orms  and  pallid  countenances,  and  he  will  feel  convinced 
that,  inverting  the  established  order  of  things,  and  turning 
night  into  day,  soon  rub  the  most  blooming  cheek  of  its  roses 
and  liiics,  and  in  due  season  blasts  and  destroys  the  most 
vijiorous  frame. 


o^ 


The  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  are  the  very  soul  of  all  created 
-existences,  and  are  calculated  to  impart  life  and  spirits  to  all 
who  come  under  his  animating  influence.  As  soon  as  he  de- 
clines from  our  hemisphere,  the  earth  is  deprived  of  his  ener- 
getic qualities  and  enlivening  rays ;  and,  in  the  night  season, 
tliosc  damp  vapours  and  exhalations  wiiich  in  the  day  time 
are  so  rarefied  by  the  heat  and  action  of  the  sun  as  to  become 
altogether  innocent,  descend  abundantly  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  as  tlicse  noxious  particles  are  readily  absorbed  by 
our  bodies,  exposure  to  their  influence  during  the  night  is 
likely  to  prove  of  very  serious  consequence;  for,  by  this 
means,  perspiration  is  obstructed,  and  the  system  seldom  fails 
cf  experiencing,  more  or  less,  some  of  the  evils  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  point  out  as  arising  from  the  same  cause. 

A  due  proportion  of  sleep  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  our  bodies,  which,  as  before  observed,  at  this  period 
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receive  a  considerable  degree  of  nourishment;  if,  however,  it 
be   too   short  or  interrupted,  debihty  ensues,  and  the  vital 
powers  sustaining  a  deprivation  of  adequate  suppHes  of  nou- 
rishment, are  exposed  to  violence  and  injury.     A  person,  from 
this  cause,  will  feel,  when  he  rises,   a  great  degree  of  languor 
and   weariuess  instead  of  refreshment;     to   remedy   which, 
perhaps,  nothing  will  so  well  succeed  as  taking  gentle  exercise, 
for,  as  it  is  probable  there  may  be  some  obstruction  of  indi- 
gested perspirable  matter,  which  is  obnoxious  to  tlie  system, 
by  bodily  motion  it  may  be  so  far  broken   down  as   to   pass 
readily  through  the  pores;  for  which  reason,  walking,  or  any 
other  kind  of  exercise    sufficient  to  bring  on  a  gentle  glow, 
seems  best  adapted  to  remove  the  inconvenience  of  such  un- 
pleafant   symptoms.      We,  however,   seldom   find   that   the 
active  or  laborious  have  reason   to  complain  on  this  head  ;   it 
is    the   indolent  and   slothful    that   generally    pass    restless 
nights.       A    considerable   portion   of  human    happiness    is 
founded  on   these  alternate   vicissitudes  of  motion  and  rest ; 
such  persons,   therefore,  as  neglect  tiie  latter  will  seldom  be 
gratified  by  the  relish  resulting  from  the  former. 

On  the  approach  of  night  the  atmosph(;re  becomes  damp 
and  gloomy,  the  vegetable  race  close  their  flowers,  the  brute 
creation  retire  to  rest,  and  man  only  dares  to  violate  nature's 
■  prescribed  laws  at  his  peril ;  if  we  act  in  conformity  to  her 
dictates,  appropriating  the  day  for  livcljr  ckgloUo,  a-.H  thf 
ni^'iit  to  our  rest,  we  shall  then  preserve  our  bodies  in  health, 
our  blood  pure,  our  secretions  regular,  our  spirits  lively,  and 
our  limbs  vigorous  and  alert;  but  if  we  invert  the  order  of 
nature,  by  turning  day  into  night,  weoiTcr  violence  to  our  con- 
stitutions, act  in  direct  opposition  to  reason,  and  the  whole 
animal  economy  must  sustain  that  irreparable  injury  whicli 
I  have    before  mentioned   as  likely    to  result  from  such,  in- 

N  2. 
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discretion ;   nor  is  there  any  thing  \vhich  can  be  advanced  by 
way  of  excuse  for  this  gross  species  of  transgression. 

With  regard  to  the  hours  of  rest  and  exercise,  liabit  indeed 
sometimes  familiarizes  what  our  senses  would  recoil  at  with 
disgust;  but  surely  noiliing  can  be   more  subversive  of  order 
and   rationality,  than  "to  be  slumbering  in  our  beds  when  all 
luiture  around  us  is  awake  and  busily  employed.     "  DUuculo 
$u7-gere  salubei'rimum  est,"  says  the  old  proverb  (to  rise  early 
in  the  morning),  is  most  wholesome;  this,  however,  should  be 
applied  under  certain  restrictions,  for  one  person  will  be  more 
refreshed  by  five  or  six  hours'  sleep,   than  another  by  double 
the  number;  besides,  I  consider  it  by  no  means  prudent,  ex- 
cept from  necessity  or  business,  to  rise  and  go  abroad  before 
the  sun  has  dissipated  the  moist  vapours,  especially  in  very 
hot  countries,  and  the  cold  air  warmed  and  animated  by  its 
cheering  and  genial  influence.     It  is  also  equally  unwholesome 
to  be  abroad  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  when  the  atmos- 
phere  begins    to   be    saturated   with   fogs  and   particles   of 
moisture.      In  all  seasons  of  the  year,  whether  in   summer 
or   in  winter,  when  the  weather  is  damp  and    rainy,    a   fire 
is  very  proper,   and  at  no  time  more   so   tljaii   in    the   winter 
mornings. 

Tiiis  hint,  I  hope,  will  be  attended  tr>  hy  those  persons 
.tIjo  wuiialdei  ic  almost  criminal  to  go  near  a  fire  in  sum- 
mer ;  but,  as  in  this  fluctuating  climate  of  ours,  the  trans- 
tions  from  heat  to  cold  are  sometimes  very  sudden  as  well  as 
severe,  nothing  can  be  more  reprehensible  than  to  shiver  un- 
der the  effects  of  a  cold  damp  air,  rather  than  break  through 
the  common  custom  of  having  no  fires  in  certain  months  of 
the  year,  and  subjecting  ourselves  to  many  kinds  of  diseases 
from  this  absurd  cause. 
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Sleeping  in  tlie  dav-tiine  is,  in  tiie  general  scale,  if  possible, 
lest  avoi(l(.'{l,  particularly  after  rating  a  liearty  dinner.  If, 
however,  it  is  admissible  at  all,  it  is  for  persons  of  weak 
debilitated  habits,  or  those  who  do  not  enjoy  a  proper  repose 
during  the  night.  If  we  accustom  ourselves  to  sleep  immedi- 
ately after  dinner,  the  food  will  pass  the  lacteals,  and  get  into 
the  blood  before  it  be  properly  assimilated  and  sufficiently  di- 
gested by  the  weaker  attrition  of  the  vessels;  whereas,  a  liltle 
moderate  exercise  might  effect  a  thorough  digestion  of  it 
before  its  further  progress ;  nevertheless,  as  before  observed,  a 
little  sleep  to  some  constitutions,  and  under  the  above-men- 
tioned circumstances,  may  be  allowed;  because,  at  that  time 
the  perspiration  which  passes  off  may  in  some  degree  com- 
pensate for  the  deficiency  of  the  last  night,  if  it  has  been  passed 
in  watchfulness,  but  it  should  by  no  means  be  too  frequently 
or  too  long  indulged  in. 

Lastly.  Care  and  anxious  solicitude  are  always  subversive 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  undisturbed  repose;  it  is 
impossible  for  a  person  whose  mind  is  depressed  with  grief,  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  resulting  from  this  blessing.  Every  one^ 
therefore,  who  values  health  should  anxiously  endeavour 
to  be  tranquil,  and  exonerate  himself  from  all  mental  dis- 
turbance, which  not  only  corrodes  and  ruins  his  bodily 
powers,  but  destroys  and  enervates  the  energies  of  the  soul. 
To  be,  therefore,  a  successful  candidate  for  this  chief  of 
earthly  blessings,  and  to  make  sleep  refreshing,  he  should 
strictly  observe  the  few  following  short  maxims.  First,  that 
he  use  proper  exercise  through  the  day  in  the  open  air;  se- 
condly, that  he  do  not  fill  his  stomach  with  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  indigestible  food  at  sapper  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  he  en- 
deavour, if  possible,  to  lay  his  head  upon  his  pillow  with  a 
mind  free  from  perturbation,  and  unencumbered  with  solici- 
tude or  distracting  cares. 
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ESSAY  VI. 


CLEANLINESS. 


As  a  biaiicli  of  dietetic  regimen,  nothing  can  be  of  more 
importance  than  a  due  attention  to  cleanliness;  it  is  a  do- 
mestic virtue  which  peculiarly  recommends  itself  in  every  state, 
age,  and  condition  of  life:  so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  where 
this  duty  is  neglected,  and  people  live  surrounded  by  unwhole- 
some vapours,  breathing  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  humid 
and  injurious  particles,  as  well  as  the  noxious  exhalations 
arising  from  their  owm  bodies,  it  is  impossible,  nay,  absolutely 
incompatible  with  reason  or  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  can 
be  truly  healthy. 

Viewing,  in  the  first  place,  this  subject  as  it  applies  to  chil- 
dren, we  may  easily  convince  ourselves  of  the  consequences  of 
such  neglect  to  their  tender  frames  :  itisihe  source  and  origin 
©fmost  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the  state  of  childhood,  and 
affords  a  very  strong  argument  for  endeavouring  to  expose  as 
well  as  caution  parents,  and  tliose  who  have  the  care  of  children, 
never  to  allow  them  to  feel  the  effects  arising  from  a  breach 
of  this  most  important  duty,  which,  as  well  as  others,  are  so 
imperiously  required  and  expected  from  those  who  have 
a  proper  love  and  regard  for  their  future  welfare  and 
Jiappiness. 

I  know  no  argument  which  can  be  reasonably  adduced  in 
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extenuation  of  this  neglect,  or  which  can  tit  all  mitigate    or 
palliate  the  conduct  of  those  who  live  in  habitual  dirtiness,  for, 
whether  it  be  referred  to  the  poor  and  necessitous,  or  the  more 
superior  or  middling  classes  of  society,  still  an  equal  degree  of 
censure  must  be  attached  to  it;  and  where  such   remissness 
is  predominant  in  any  family,   it   furnishes   at   least  a  very 
presumptive  proof  that  there  are  other  vices  connected  with 
it;  for,  I  know  of  no  greater  opprobium  which  can  be  levelled 
at  a  parent  than  that  of  permitting  children  to  live  in  a  con- 
stant slate    of   filth  and    nastiness  ;  and,  wherever    this   is 
carried  to  a  great  extent,  it  may  pretty  generally  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  laziness,  if  not  drunkenness,  are  its  concomi- 
tants.    The  poor  may  not  be  able  to  dress  their  children  with 
finery,  but   they   can,   if  so  inclined,   contrive  to  keep  their 
clothing,   however  coarse,  sweet  and   clean,  and  their   skin 
wholesome,  which  is  also  of  great  importance  :  it  surely  can- 
not  be   attended   with  -  expence,  and,  therefore  poverty  can 
never  be  urged  with  propriety  as  an  excuse  for  suffering  chil- 
dren to  pine  in  filth  and  dirt. 

Children  who  are  under  the  care  and  management  of  a  slo- 
venly mother  or  nurse  (for  the  thing  is  just  the  same),  so  far 
from  being  found  in  a  healthy  thriving  state,  are  never  free 
from  some  complaint  or  other  ;  some  of  the  most  common 
which  assail  them  are  eruptions  variable  in  theh-  virulence  as  well 
as  appearance.  Infants  tliat  are  not  frequently  and  regularly 
bathed  or  well  washed,  suffer  greatly  in  this  respect ;  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  some,  to  see  their  pale  and  tumified  faces  co- 
vered with  scaly  eruptions,  their  bodies  excoriated  and  inflam- 
ed; from  their  linen  being  wet  and  impregnated  with  the  saline 
particles  of  the  urine,  &c.  while  in  others,  the  scald  head, 
itch,  and  many  other  disorders  equally  loathsome  as  well  as  dif- 
ficult of  cure,  render  them  objects  of  pity  and  regret.  Nor 
does  the  evil  stop  here,  for  nothing  is  more  likely  to  generate 
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the  various  species  of  worms,  with  which  children  suffer  sucli 
acute  misery  ;  and  as  to  the  rickets,  a  disease  attended  witii 
large  bellies,  a  softness  of  the  bones,  distorted  joints,  and  bent 
limbs,  we  well  know  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  involve  them  in 
these  unhappy  situations,  as  neglect  of  cleanliness.  Those  who 
are  thus  unfortunately  circumstanced,  never  fail  of  manifesting 
it,  and  that  very  soon,  in  some  such  way  as  I  have  just  pointed 
out. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  filthy  customs  to  which  nurses 
are  very  prone,  as  a  thing  of  course,  to  resort,  at  which  one 
almost  shudders  at  the  recollection  ;  to  notice  the  whole  of 
them,  would  occupy  a  much  greater  space  than  can  be  ex- 
pected in  a  little  work  of  this  kind.  Those,  however,  which 
appear  to  me  as  particularly  deserving  of  censure  I  shall  briefly 
advert  to. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  many  persons  entrusted  with 
the  bi'inging  up  of  children,  to  feed  them  by  the  pernicious 
and  disgusting  method  of  making  them  suck  their  victuals 
through  a  linen  bag,  in  imitation,  I  suppose,  of  the  breast, 
and  to  keep  them  quiet,  by  cramming  their  stomachs  with  food. 
Many  instances  have  been  known  of  children  contracting  the 
most  loathsome  diseases,  from  this  abominable  practice.  A 
piece  of  linen,  for  this  purpose,  will  be  torn  from  an  old 
shirt,  or  a  filthy  clout,  perhaps  impregnated  with  the  relics 
of  some  contagious  matter,  and  filled  with  pap,  sugar,  &c.  The 
consequences  of  such  a  custom  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described  ;  suffice  it  for  me  here  to  observe,  that  multi- 
tudes of  children  have  had  ample  cause  to  lament  such  folly 
tJie  whole  of  their  lives. 

Another  beastly  custom,  equally  pernicious  in  its  effects,  h 
that  of  chewing  tl»e  victuals  of  children  before  thty  are  given 
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them  to  eat.  This  is  not  only  a  frequent  practice  with  mothers, 
but  they  will  tamely  permit  strangers  to  he  guilty  of  the  same 
barbarous  custom.  The  mischief  resulting  trom  this  beastly 
habit,  must  be  very  obvious  to  every  one,  for  the  meat  is  im- 
pregnated with  the  saliva  of  persons  who  may  either  be  affect- 
ed with  a  venereal  taint  in  theconititution,  scorbutic  humours, 
or  a  fetid  breath  from  carious  teeth  and  diseased  gums  j  thus 
the  food  is  not  only  divested  of  what  nutritious  parts  it  con- 
tains, but,  after  having  been  mumbled-  round  the  gums  some 
time,is  enveloped  in  the  unwholcsomp  juices  of  some  filthy  old 
nurse,  and  then  popped  into  the  chiKl's  moutli,  so  that  it  is,  as 
it  were,  completely  inoculated  with  diseases  of  the  most  nox- 
ious and  malignant  kinds.  Those  parents  may  be  considered  as 
accessary  to  the  misery  thus  inflicted  on  their  children,  who  do 
not  lay  their  nurses  or  servants  under  the  most  forcible  injunc- 
tions to  avoid  a  custom  so  fraught  with  incalculable  mischief. 

There  is  also  another  common  custom,  not  less  filthy  than 
the  former,  which  equally  demands  our  exertions  to  counter- 
act. What  I  allude  to,  is  that  of  permitting  children  to  be  kiss- 
ed and  slavered  over  indiscriminately  by  strangers.  To  say- 
the  least  of  it,  there  is  undonbted  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  humours  of  a  healthy  infant  may  be  contaminated  by  the 
impassionate  embraces  of  an  infected  adult ;  and  I  feel  ho 
hesitation  in  asserting,  that  the  most  virulent  diseases  are  this 
way  very  frequently  communicated.  We  know  that,  by  em- 
braces of  this  sort  between  the  sexes,  the  venereal  disease  is 
very  com'monly  imparted,  and  therefore  it  is  equally  probable 
that  children,  from  perpetual  slavering  and  kissing,  may  be  in- 
fected in  the  same  manner,  which  should  operate  as  a  caution 
to  parents,  to  prevent  and  oppose  such  a  propensity.  Nurses 
in  particular  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  this  habit,  but  whoever 
it  maybe,  it  is  always  best  dispensed  with.  It  is  also  well  as- 
certained that  the  young  and  healthy  often  contract  inveterate 
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diseases  by  sleeping  or  being  otherwise  mucb  in  contact  with 
the  aged  and  infirm  ;  and  on  tiie  same  account  it  appears  to 
me  equally  reasonable,  that  where  children  are  continually  in- 
haling their  breath,  reeking  with  noxious  particles  from  the 
lungs,- mouth,  and  fiiuces,  which  must  be  the  case  in  so  much 
kissing,  the  same,  if  not  a  worse  effect  is  produced,  and  that 
Booner  or  later  there  will  be  ample  reason  to  regret  that  such 
practices  were  not  timely  suppressed  by  those  who  liave  the 
power  to  prevent  them. 

The  last  circumstance,  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  which  I 
shall  mention,  is  the  gross  neglect  of  keeping  those  vessels 
clean  in  which  the  food  of  children  is  usually  prepared.  All 
vessels  made  of  earthen-ware  are  commonly  glazed  on  the  in- 
side, which  process  is  performed  by  the  combination  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  lead,  a  more  deleterious  substance  than 
which  cannot  be  taken  into  the  Stomach  of  any  one.  Many 
an  infant,  from  repeatedly  warming  up  its  food  in  these,  as 
well  as  in  vessels  composed  entirely  of  lead  and  pewter,  has 
been  absolutely  poisoned  ;  and  where  the  effects  have  been  less 
severe,  yet  from  the  food  being  more  or  less  impregnatedwith 
these  metallic  particles,  violent  gripings  and  other  dreadful 
maladies  have  accrued  ;  indeed  the  meat  itself,  independent 
of  these  circumstances,  soon,  acquires  (especially  in  summer)  a 
great  tendency  to  become  acid  and  unfit  for  use,  and  therefore 
in  every  point  of  view,  too  great  care  and  attention  cannot  be 
paid  to  this  subject. 

Waving,  for  the  present,  any  further  comments  on  practices 
thus  destructive  in  their  nature,  I  next  proceed  to  remark, 
that  uncleaniiness  exposes  the  body  to  the  more  ready  suscep- 
tibility of  infection,  whereas  by  a  coi-.trary  conduct  it  is  in 
general  securely  defended  from  the  attacks  of  t!ie  most  for-; 
midable  diseases;  for  in  those  districts  and  at  those  seasons  in 
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which  epidemical  comphiints  are  found  mostly  to  prevail,  even 
where  the  plague  has  been  desolating  the  iiihahitants,  and 
spreading  around  its  destructive  influence ;  those  wlio  have 
been  particular  as  to  cleanliness,  have  generally  escaped 
its  ravages,  while  those  who  neglected  it  were  certain  of 
falling  early  victims  to  it.  Incongruous  as  it  may  appear,  ma- 
ny a  child  has  suffered  an  acute  disease,  or  ultimately  lost  its 
life,  from  being  clad  in  the  apparel  of  the  aged  and  diseased, 
Linen,which  has  contracted  any  sort  of  infection  from  being  con- 
stantly  worn  by  sucii  people,  even  after  repeated  washings,  boil- 
ing, and  bleaching,  will  still  retain  a  tendency  to  communicate 
contagion,  for  which  reason  T  would  recommend  that  children 
be  never  clothed  in  such  garments  as  have  been  previously 
worn  by  another  person  ;  it  is  better  to  clothe  tliem  in  what  is 
new,  though  ever  so  coar.scand  plain,  than  suffer  them  to  wear 
what  are  commonly  called  second-hand  things. 

Whoever  has  been  in  the  habit  of  watching  the  progress  of 
cause  and  effect,  will  not,  I  trust,  easily  fall  into  an  unwarrant- 
able security  and  indifference,  under  an  idea  that  this  is  an 
exaggerated  account,  and  that  the  melancholy  picture  is  por- 
trayed in  colours  too  glowing  and  forcible.  That  it  is  not  the 
lot  of  all  to  feel  the  poignancy  of  such  calamities  I  readily  ad- 
mit ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  must  contend,  that  there  are  far 
too  many  instances  existing,  even  at  this  period,  to  confirm 
and  establish  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced,  and  who  will 
remain  the  monuments  of  such  carelessness  to  the  very 
period  of  their  lives  ;  1  would,  therefore,  rather  expose 
myself  to  the  imputation  of  a  precisian  or  alarmist,  than  has- 
tily pass  over  things  of  such  evident  importance,  on  which  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  rising  generation  so  materially 
depend. 

Children,  from  the  moment  of  their  birth  till  they  are  in 
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some  measure  capacitated  to  shift  for  themselves,  Iiave  a  con- 
stant and  imperious  claim  on  the  care  and  attention  of  their 
parents;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  nothing  adds  so 
much  to  tlieir  comfcnt,  and  tends  to  make  tiiem  lively  and 
strong,  as  that  of  keeping  their  skin  clean,  and  their  linen  fre- 
quently changed. 

Nothing  relaxes  a  child  more  than  suffering  it  to  remain  any 
lengtii  of  time  in  dirty  linen;  and  if  that  part  of  it  which  is 
designed  to  retain  the  urine  and  feces  be  left  round  their  bodies 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  productive  of  very  in- 
jurious consequences,  the  disagreeable  sensations  of  which 
they  very  soon  manifest  by  general  marks  of  uneasiness,  as 
well  as  long  and  vehement  crying.  The  best  method  of  pre- 
venting tlieir  tender  skin  from  being  excoriated  as  well  as  the 
resorption  of  these  noxious  vapours,  is  frequently  to  examine 
a  child  whether  it  be  dry,  particularly  after  sleep,  and  to  lose 
no  time  in  removing  whatever  is  wet  or  uncomfortable,  ex- 
tending the  same  necessary  precaution  to  the  cots  or  cradles- 
in  which  they  usually  sleep. 

The  custom  of  keeping  childi-en  labouring  under  the  small- 
pox, measles,  and  other  nauseous  diseases,  in  the  same 
filthy  linen,  under  a  supposition  of  a  change  being  injurious,  is 
replete  with  dreadful  consequences,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated  by  every  one  who  possesses  the  least  spark  of  hu- 
manity ;  it,  in  the  first  place,  aggravates  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient ;  and,  in  the  second,  tends  very  materially  to  increase 
the  attending  danger. 

Children,  when  early  initiated  to  habits  of  cleanliness  (and 
they  generally  feel  an  instinctive  aversion  to  the  contrary),  are 
pleased  and  gratified  in  being  kept  so,  which  the  countenance 
and  general  aspect  clearly  evince,  and   w  lien  properly  ma- 
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naged  in  the  beginning,  they  may,  at  a  very  early  period,  be 
taught  to  express  t'i.eir  wants  and  desires,  especially  those 
which  relate  to  thei    3vacuations. 

These  things  being  tlierefore  duly  attended  to,  children  are 
preserved  wholesome  and  healthy,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
nurse  is  relieved  from  much  trouble  and  inconvenience. 
In  short,  nothing  will  retard  children's  thriving  so  much 
as  keeping  tliein  in  dirty  swaddling  clothes,  or  in  wet  or 
unaired  beds.  The  most  promising  means  of  rendering  them 
alert  and  vigorous,  is  a  rigid  system  of  cleanliness,  by  carefully 
washing  their  whole  bodies,  particularly  about  their  private  parts, 
and  folds  of  the  skin,  to  prevent  their  fretting,  and  by  avoiding 
heated  rooms,  or  residing  in  an  impure  unwholesome  air. 

Convinced  as  I  am  of  the  misery  inflicted  on  children  by  the 
breach  of  this  most  indispensable  duty,  I  shall  not  be  consider- 
ed as  having  made  an  unnecessary  digression,  if  it  may  be  so 
construed,  in  oflering  these  few  remarks  on  the  eQ'ecls  of 
cleanliness,  as  It  respects  the  tender  age  of  infancy.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  add  a  few  general  comments  on  the  advantages 
accruing  from  the  observance  of  this  virtue  to  grown  persons 
It  may  from  hence  be  noticed,  that  with  adults  as  with 
children,  the  most  general  forms  in  which  the  effects  of 
habitual  nastine.ss  make  their  appearance  are  the  variety  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  as  the  itch,  herpes,  and  others  of  the  same 
fulsome  description;  these,  from  neglect,  sometimes  run  into  ma- 
lignant and  painful  sores,  which  with  difficulty  admitof  a  cure. 
From  the  same  prolific  source  vermin  of  different  kinds  find  a 
ready  subsistence  in  these  nests  of  dirt,  and  people  who  are  so 
intolerably  negligent,  are  seldom  without  such  unpleasant 
company. 

On  the  appearance  of  diseases  induced  entirely,  in  the  first 
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place,  from  nastiness,  which  tliose  who  are  tlie  subjects  of 
ihcni  do  not  sometimes  suspect,  instcd  of  applying  that 
remcLiV  which  common  sense  migiit  s^^^gest,  and  which 
ahove  all  others,  is  principally  calculated  to  prevent  as  well  as 
cure  them,  namely,  frequent  washing  and  change  of  linen,  im- 
mediate recourse  is  had  to  washes,  ointments,  and  other  ap- 
plications, to  effect  a  cure  ;  these  sometimes  fail  in  the 
intended  good  effects,  by  persevering  in  the  same  system 
of  wallowing  in  filth.  Ointments,  with  all  kinds  of  greasy 
substances  in  particular,  seldom  fail  of  exasperating  the 
malady,  for,  by  being  copiously  laid  on  time  after  time, 
without  attention  to  washing,  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  choked 
up,  perspiration  is  obstructed,  and  perhaps  that  which,  in  tlie 
first  in3tance,was apparently  of  butlittis  moment,  is  ultimately 
converted  into  some  dangerous  complaint,  as  fever,  inflamma- 
tion, 6iC. 

It  is  incalculable  the  mischief  produced  from  inattention  to 
this  circumstance  of  cleanliness,  among  a  vast  number  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  artificers  and  mechanics.  Someof  these,  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  employments,  even  with  every  precaution, 
are  necessarily  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  very  alarming  diseases. 

Among  plumbers,  painters,  glaziers,  and  those  occupied 
jn  manufacturing  the  various  preparations  of  lead,  what 
painful  and  distressing  sensations  do  they  not  undergo  !  The 
the  very  air  they  breathe  is  absolutely  saturated  with  the  nox- 
ious exhalations,  siitHcient  to  induce  colic,  palsy,  apoplexy, 
&c.  but  especially  that  most  painful  species  of  colic  or  dry 
b«;ily-ach€,  commonly  denominated  colica  pictonujii,  or  paint- 
er's colic  Here  one  might  reasonably  imagine  that  men 
employed  in  such  dangerous  callings  would  be  doubly  assidu- 
ous to  avoid  adding  to  their  calamity  by  the  neglect  of  a  little 
attention  to  decency  and  cleanliness;  but  even  with  this  before 
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their  eyes,  we  frequently  find  this  class  of  people  either  too 
indolent  or  indifferent  to  endeavour  to  escape  such  a  train  of 
misery. 

What  can  we  reasonably  suppose  will  be  the  lot  of  that  man 
who  will  thus  wantonly  trifle  with  his  health  and  life,  for  the 
sake  of  saving  himself  a  little  trouble?  What  can  we  expect 
will  be  the  inevitable  consequence  to  a  man  with  his  bands  co- 
vered with  paint,  or  absolutely  with  strata  of  the  calx  of  lead 
on  his  fingers,  deliberately  going  to  his  meals  with  his  hands 
unwashed  ?  To  such  as  are  open  to  conviction,  and  not  bent  on 
their  own  undoing,  I  will  apprize  them  that  in  this  situation  it  is 
next  to  impossible  but  that,  in  handling  their  food,  certain  par- 
ticles of  this  deleterious  metal  must  be  mingled  with  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  satisfying  the  calls  of  hunger,  they 
are  absolutely  swallowing  with  their  meat  copious  doses  of 
poison,  which  sooner  or  later  discovers  itself,  in  one  or  other 
of  the  ways  already  hinted. 

Such  persons  then  as  are  unavoidably  obligetl  to  earn  then- 
daily  bread  by  pursuing  some  unwholesome  business,  should 
adopt  every  probable  means  of  averting  some  part  of  the  dan- 
ger connected  with  it;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  use- 
ful class  of  men  might  save  themselves  much  distress  and  mi- 
sery, if  they  would  be  only  particular  in  keeping  their  skin 
clean,  frequently  rincingout  their  mouth  with  clean  water,and 
making  it  a  determined  maxim  never  to  touch  any  kind  of  food, 
or  sit  down  to  a  meal,  witi)out  having  previously  well  washed 
themselves,  and  their  hands  in  particular. 

We  may  farther  remark,  that  cleanliness  is  a  virtue  which  is 
sanctioned  and  enforced  on  our  attention  by  innumerable  pre- 
cepts, both  divine  and  human,  and  where  these-are  imprudently 
discarded,  and  persons  cannot  be  easily   persuaded  to  swerve 
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from  their  habitual  and  persevering  state  of  uncleanliness  not 
oi\]y  by  such  conduct  do  they  expose  themselves  to  the  loss  of 
health,  but  even  when  afBiclcd  by  disease,  it  is  the  certain 
cause  of  its  beini;  greatly  protracted,  as  well  as  rendered  nauch 
more  difficult  of  cure. 

In  fevers,  and  many  other  disorders,  we  are  convinced  that 
it  frequently  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  patient, 
at  certain  periods,  in  a  state  of  constant  perspiration,  but  no- 
thing, with  otiier  things,  will  more  assuredly  concur  to  frus- 
trate this  laudable  intention,  than  obstinately  persisting  in  a 
system  of  filth  and  uncleanliness  ;  whilst,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
nothing  will  so  readily  promote  that  desirable  end,  as  fre- 
quently washing  the  hands  and  feet,  and  sometimes  the  surface 
of  the  whole  body,  with  warm  water,  or  water  mixed  with 
vinegar,  and  a  proper  change  of  linen. 

The  itch,  again,  a  very  prevalent  distemper  among  the  poor, 
is  effectually  encouraged  by  the  same  cause;  this  is  known  to 
spread  so  easily  by  the  contact  of  a  foul  person  or  his  clothing, 
that  this  nauseous  disease  is  sometimes,  from  an  unsuspected 
cause,  communicated  to  a  whole  family,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  little  attention  paid  by  this  class  of  people  to  clean- 
liness, makes  it  very  difficult  thoroughly  to  eradicate  ;  thougli 
in  an  individual  otherwise  situated,  and  under  proper  restric- 
tions, nothing  is  more  easy. 

To  the  same  fertile  source  may  be  attributed  the  destructive 
ravages  of  pecuhar  epidemical  diseases,  which,  at  certain  sea- 
sons, occasionally  spread  their  baneful  influence  far  and  near. 
The  humane  and  philanthropic  Howard  very  pertinently  ob- 
serves, that  the  jail  fever  seldom  occurs  in  the  prisons  of  those 
countries  where  the  prisoners  are  kept  clean  and  separate,  well 
clothed,  and  the  cells  well  ventilated  by  a  free  admission  of 
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pure  air ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  humanity  is  superseded 
by  arbitrary  necessity ;  those  prisoners  who  are  healthy  are 
confined  in  the  same  apartments  with  the  sick  ;  there  is  an 
indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  aged  and  young,  sick  and  diseas- 
ed, all  existing,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  in  the  same  state  of 
contamination;  these, added  to  the  uncleanhness  of  tlie prisons, 
their  being  il!  aired,  and  filled  witli  animal  exhalations  from 
foul  or  diseased  bodies,  are  combined  evils  which  give  more 
encouragement  to  this  species  of  malady  than  any  other 
means  beside. 

On  making  these  observations,  there  can,  I  think,  be  very 
little  doubt,  but  that,  if,  on  the  approach  of  malignant  or 
pestilential  diseases,  a  proper  attention  was  paid  to  air  and 
cleanliness,  those  which,  in  the  first  instance,  even  bore 
a  very  formidable  aspect,  might,  unquestionably,  be  easily 
checked  by  tiiese  precautions ;  but  for  want  of  attention  to 
them,  they  are  frequently  converted  into  a  species  of  malignant 
putrescency,  which  spreads  devastation  aiid  death  to  the  far 
greater  number  of  those  who  unfortunately  become  the  sub- 
jects of  their  attack. 

It  is  remarkable  Iiow  much  the  plague,  scurvy,  pestilential 
fevers,  dysenteries,  ike.  have  abated  in  Europe  within  the  last 
century,  a  blessing  ascribable  to  no  other  second  cause  than 
the  improvement  of  such  circumstances  as  relate  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  those  countries  where 
it  is  neglected. 

In  Constantinople,   where  the  plague  has  been   known    oc- 
CHsionally  to  sweep  away  such  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants 
we  find  their  misery  widely  extended  and  aggravated  by  their 
filthy  and  inactiva conduct;  for  under  the  influence  of  Ma- 
hometisra  and  fatalism,  which  among  these    deluded  people 
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are  seldom  found  separable,  they  supcrstitiously  imagine 
that  they  are  the  Lhiid  objects  of  a  predetermined  destiny, 
and  leaving  every  tiling  to  chance,  perish  in  vast  numbers, 
from  their  want  of  exertion,  considering  it  criminal  on  their 
parts  to  endeavour  to  avert,  by  any  human  effort,  the  progress 
of  their  devouring  enemy. 

■  It  will  perhaps  be  found,  even  in  the  great  metropolis 
of  England,  many  parts  of  which  are  extremely  populous,  and 
unavoidably  excluded  from  air,  that,  upon  the  wliole,  it  is 
HOW  much  more  free  from  pestilential  diseases  and  contagion 
than  heretofore,  on  account  of  the  increased  care  which  is 
taken  to  keep  the  streets  clean,  and  the  inhabitants  being 
prohibited  from  throwing  before  their  doors  any  kind  of  putrid 
animator  vegetable  substnnces,  the  exhalations  from  which  are 
^0  well  kuown  to  introduce  diseases  and  contagion  of  the  most 
inveterate  and  uncontrolable  kinds.  These  salutary  regula- 
tions, together  with  the  iinprbvement  of  common  sewers,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  has  done  more  for  this  purpose 
than  any  other  means  which  could  have  possibly  been  devised; 
and  from  these  circumstances  only  it  is  reckoned,  that  even 
since  the  days  of  Sydenham,  we  have  not  been  visited  with 
any  general  malignant  or  epidemical  fever,  to  any  very  extra- 
ordinary extent.  There  are  yet,  doubtless,  a  great  many  things 
appertaining  to  these  subjects  still  remaining,  capable  of  being 
much  farther  improved,  which,  if  properly  enforced,  added  to 
the  natural  advantages  of  its  situation,  would  tend  to  banish 
those  diseases  from  it  altogether,  and,  in  proportion  to  its 
magnitude,  render  it  one  of  the  most  salubrious  spots  in  the 
world. 

Frequent  ablutions  or  immersions  in  water  are",  at  all  times, 
attended  with  extraordinary  bcntficial  effects,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered in  truth  as  among  the  most  effectual  antidotes  to 
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the  production  of  many  of  those  (Hstressing  maladies,  wiiicli 
tend  so  materially  to  render  human  life  miserable. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  east,  where  repeated  washings 
and  purgations  form  a  very  prominent  part  of  their  religious 
ceremonies,  sve  find  them  much  less  afflicted  with  pestilential 
diseases  than,  from  a  combination  of  circumstances,  we  might 
be  led  to  expect.  The  frequent  washings  and  purifications 
enjoined  on  the  Jews  by  the  Levitical  law,  were,  no  doubt, 
symbolical  and  correspondent  figures  of  that  internal  state  of 
purity  which  is  required  by  God  of  man,  to  render  him  an  ob- 
ject of  divine  favour;  and  however  superstitious  or  absurd,  on 
a  superficial  view,  they  may  to  some  persons  appear,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  most  salutary  effects  were  tiie 
inevitable  consequence,  and  that,  from  such  an  institution, 
they  escaped  many  of  those  fulsome  and  filtliy  diseases  which 
affected  such  as  neglected  or  treated  with  indifference  those 
religions  rites. 

It  was  an  observation  of  the  immortal  Boerhaave,  that 
"  cleansing  of  the  external  skin,  rubbing,  washing,  bathing, 
swimming,  &c.  are  extremely  salutary,"  and  indeed  of  so  great 
an  importance  are  they,  that  it  is  really  next  to  impossible 
that  any  one  should  be  truly  healthy  who  lives  in  the  constant 
and  habitual   neglect  of  them  all. 

From  the  whole  superfices'of  the  body,  there  is  perpetually 
exhaling  an  incredible  quantity  of  moisture,  which  we  deno- 
minate the  insensible  perspiration,  and  which  cost  Sanctorius 
no  less  tiian  thirty  years  fully  to  comprehend.  This  is  so  es- 
sentially connected  with  health,  that  as  soon  as  it  becomes  ob- 
structed, from  any  elBcient  cause,  diseases  of  the  most  invete- 
rate kinds  are  frequently  generated,  nay,  it  may,  I  think,  truly 
be  said,  that  two*lhirds  of  our  complaints  arise,  in  the  first 
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instance,  from  ohstiuctetl  perspiration  ;  and  that  this  must 
infallibly  be  the  case,  where  the  skin  is  covered  witli  dirt,  and 
the  pores  rendered  almost  impervious,  by  a  continual  accumu- 
lation of  it,  cannot,  for  a  moment  admit  of  a  shadow  of 
doubt. 


Nor  is  an  attention  to  this  circumstance  of  less  consequence 
in  the  various  diseases  incident  to  human  nature,  than  in  the 
preservation  of  our  health.  We  must  feel  a  conviction  that 
many  of  the  most  distressing  and  painful  disorders,  which  in 
themselves  are  of  so  foul  a  nature  as  to  call  for  the  most  se- 
dulous attention  to  cleanliness,  are  rendered  doubly  afflicting 
by  its  omission.  Take,  for  example,  a  person  labouring  under 
the  confluent  small-pox,  with  the  whole  surface  of  his  body  in 
one  continued  mass  of  suppuration,  how  must  the  sufferings  of 
such  a  one  be  increased  by  confining  him  to  the  same  filthy 
linen  throughout  the  different  stages  of  the  disorder  ?  And  yet, 
strange  and  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  people,  in  common,  can  be  prevailed  on  to  com- 
ply with  so  highly  necessary  and  salutary  a  requisition.  Though 
this  is  strongly  enforced  and  insisted  on,  as  a  thing  essenti- 
ally connected  with  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  individual, 
some  preconceived  absurdities  are  advanced  in  opposition  to 
it,  and  perhaps,  under  the  idea  of  taking  cold,  or  some  other 
pretence  equally  futile  and  preposterous,  the  unhappy  patients, 
in  an  excoriated  state,  are  compelled  to  wallow  day  after  day 
in  an  absolute  covering  of  putrid  sores,  in  immediate  and 
close  contact  with  the  skin,  perhaps  from  ten  to  twenty  days, 
till  they  not  only  become  offensive  to  themselves,  but  iho- 
rouohly  obnoxious  to  every  one  around  them.  For  my  own 
part,  I  feel  well  assured  in  my  opinion,'  and  I  think  com- 
mon observation  will  bear  me  out  in  it,  that  many  have,  by 
such  obstinate  perverseness,  been  sent  to  their  graves,  who,  un- 
der different  management,  might  have  struggled  through  the 
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disease,  and  finally  have  recovered.  Certain  it  is,  thi.t  there 
are  many  diseases  of  this  class  which  might  be  considerably 
alleviated, if  not  carried  off  altogether,  by  a  proper  attention 
to  cleanliness  ;  and  It  Is  equally  uncjuestlonablc,  tliat  many  of 
them,  which,  on  the  first  attack,  might  by  tliis  means  have 
been  checked,  have  ultimately  been  converted  into  disorders  of 
ihe  most  obstinate  and  malignant  nature,  merely  from  this  in- 
excusable neglect. 

In  seasons  when  epidemical  and  pestilential  diseases  nre- 
vail,  their  destructive  Influence  Is  often  extended  far  and  near 
by  non-attention  to  this  same  circumstance.  In  the  apart- 
ments of  persons  thus  situated,  it  would  evidently  appear,  one 
would  conceive,  to  every  one,  of  what  vast  consequence  It 
must  be  to  keep  them  sweet  and  clean.  In  order,  thereforr, 
to  promote  so  desirable  an  end,  every  thing  offensive,  as  the 
stools,  urine,  &c,  should  be  removed  from  the  room  as  soon 
as  possible  after  being  evacu.ated.  No  one  should  be  permit- 
ted to  eat  and  drink  in  it;  and,  as  a  farther  preventative  of 
extending  the  Infectious  etBuvia,  even  the  swallowing  the  sa- 
liva, in  such  situations,  should  be  strictly  prohibited ;  but  things 
of  this  sort  are  but  too  often  sneered  at,  as  useless  and  super- 
.^titious,  particularly  among  the  middling  and  lower  orders  of 
society. 

Many  a  time  during  the  raging  of  a  prevailing  putrid  fever 
or  dysentery,  I  have  seen  a. whole  family  in  the  sick  room, 
sitting  round  a  good  fire  eating  and  drinking,  as  though  no- 
thing hail  happened,  vvlth  the  total  exclusion  of  every  breath 
of  airj  and  have  positively  persevered  In  so  doing,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  advice  or  remonstrance.  Who,  under  such  circum- 
stances, can  wonder  at  the  rapid  and  uncontrolable  progress 
of  that  infection,  which  we  so  frequently  observe  to  depopu- 
late whole  villages  and  districts  ?     The  most  proper  conduct; 
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'in  such  complaints,  is  to  admit,  at  proper  times  of  the  day,  as 
much  fresh  air  as  possible,  to  sprinkle  the  room  with  hot  vine- 
gar, or  quench  a  heated  iron  in  it,  so  as  to  produce  a  copious 
vapour,  and  to  indulge  the  patient  with  frequent  changes  of 
well  aired  clean  linen. 

Persons  who  visit  the  sick  labouring  under  infectious  diseases 
should  never  go  into  such  situations  with  the  stomach  empty, 
but  should  previously  take  a  glass  or  two  of  generous  wine, 
and  promote  a  discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  by  cliew- 
ing  some  of  the  pungent  aromatic  spices,  as  cinnamon,  zc- 
doary,  myrrh,  ike.  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  a  point 
not  to  remain  longer  in  the  room  than  can  be  possibly  helped, 
for  there  are  many  constitutions  which  have  resisted  and  es- 
caped infection  for  a  short  time,  who,  nevertheless,  liave  been 
ultimately  overpowered,  by  remaining  in  it  too  long,  and 
have  fallen  victims  to  their  temerity. 

Nurses  and  such  persons  as  are  much  about  the  sick  should 
frequently  stuff  their  nostrils  with  some  strong  smelling  herbs, 
as  rue,  tansy,  &c.  or  else  with  dossils  of  lint,  or  sponges  dip- 
ped in  vinegar,  and  every  means  should  be  employed  which 
can  reasonably  tend  to  purify  and  meliorate  the  quality  of  the 
air,  to  effect  which,  I  am  acquainted  with  nothing  so  elBca- 
cious  as  the  fumigation,  with  the  vapour  of  nitric  acid,  as  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith,  to  perform  which,  I  have 
given  ample  directions  in  my  recent  publication  of  the  New 
Practical  Family  Physician;*  and  have  briefly  touched  on  it  in 
another  part  of  this  work,  on  regimen,  &c.  in  fevers,  which 
has  been  proved  to  answer  the  most  efficient  purposes,  both  in 
the  army  and  navy,  for  arresting  the  progress  of  pestilential 
contagion. 
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As  a  braiicli  of  this  subject,  there  is  nothing,  I  conceive,  of 
more  general  utility  than  the  frequent  use  of  baths  ;  even  sim- 
ply washing  the  feet  occasionally,  is  a  very  beneficial  prac- 
tice ;  as  the  dirt  and  sweat  with  which  these  parts  are  at  most 
times  loaded  cannot  fail  to  obstruct  perspiration,  and  like- 
wise to  be  of  a  very  offensive  as  well  as  injurious  tenden- 
cy. If  people  would  be  persuaded  to  resort  to.  this  practice 
in  the  evening,  after  having  been  exposed  in  the  day-time  to 
wet  and  cold,  it  would  certainly  be  the  frequent  means  of  pre- 
venting the  occurrence  of  fevers,  and  many  other  troublesome 
disorders,  which,  for  want  of  such  precautions,  we  find,  so  often 
involve  them  in  perilous  and  unpleasant  situations. 

Inuring  children  to  cold  bathing  is  also  generally  attended 
with  the  most  decided  advantage,  particularly  those  born  in 
or  near  London,  who  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  of  weak 
constitutions  ;  and  provided  they  labour  under  no  organic  dis- 
ease, or  any  internal  obstruction  of  the  viscera,  it  is  of  signal 
benefit  to  their  health,  and  keeps  the  skin  from  being  fretted 
or  excoriated  by  the  saline  particles  of  the  urine,  &c.  In 
conjunction  with  proper  exercise,  it  is  of  all  things  one  of  the 
best  calculated  to  endue  them  with  a  vigorous  constitution; 
the  circulation  acd  secretions  are  promoted  by  it,  and,  if  duly 
and  properly  applied,  I  know  not  a  more  effectual  antidote 
against  the  rickets,  scrophula,  or  glandular  obstructions  of 
any  sort,  with  many  other  disorders  equally  obstinate  and  af- 
flicting. It  may  at  any  time  be  readily  ascertained  whether 
the  cold  bath  is  likely  to  be  servicealile  or  otherwise.  If  a 
person,  after  bathing,  feels  a  genial  glow  of  warmth  pervade 
the  body,  with  an  increased  degree  of  vigour,  it  is  likely  to  be 
of  advantage  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  a  cold  or  chilly  sen- 
sation remaining  some  time  after,  it  should  not  be  persisted  in, 
as  being  unlikely  to  be  productive  of  any  good  effect. 
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A  strong  mark  of  its  agreeing  with  cliildren  is,  wlien  tlie_y 
come  out  of  tlie  bath  warm  and  lively,  with  an  evident  aug- 
mentation of  strength  on  a  repetition  of  its  use.  But,  on  the 
other  handjif  they  continue  cold  sonnetime  after,  are  dispirited, 
timid,  and  seem  rather  to  decline  in  point  of  strength  than 
otherwise,  it  will  certainly  be  as  prejudicial  to  them,  and  there- 
fore had  better  be  suspended.  The  best  time  in  the  day  for 
bathing  is  before  breakfast,  having  previously  taken  a  little 
moderate  exercise,  so  as  to  excite  a  small  degree  of  glow  ;  but 
neither  adults  nor  children  should  go  into  a  bath  immediately 
after  a  meal,  on  a  full  stomach,  and  especially  when  the  body 
is  greatly  heated. 

To  conclude,  we  may  observe,  that  cleanliness  is  a  virtue 
which  recommends  itself  to  our  attention,  not  only  as  being 
consenial  with  our  nature,  but  as  a  circumstance  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  importance  to  society  at  large.  In  this  view 
it  ought  therefore  to  be  strontdy  enforced  and  cultivated  in 
every  situation  and  condition  of  life,  whilst  every  means 
should  be  adopted  to  encourage  and  facilitate  its  advance- 
ment, for  in  proportion  as  it  is  properly  attended  to,  in  the 
same  ratio  will  it  be  productive  of  a  general  good :  indeed 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  but 
that  some  of  the  most  complicated  and  aggravated  diseases, 
which  are  a  scourge  to  human  nature,  might  be  well  nigh  extir- 
pated from  the  earth,  by  a  proper  and  universally  strict 
attention  to  the  virtue  of  cleanliness. 
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OY  THE  EXCRETIONS  AND  RETENTIONS. 


IjMEEEthis  branch  of  our  subject  we  include  the  saliva,  the 
bile,  feces,  urine,  perspiration,  menses,  lochia,  aud  the  milk  ; 
eacli  of  which  I  intend  briefly  to  treat  on,  beginning  first  with 
ihe  saliva. 

The  saliva  is  a  fluid  insipid  and  inodorous,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  assist  digestion,  as  well  as  to  augnaent  the  nutri- 
tive quality  of  our  food,  and  should  therefore  never  be  thrown 
away  unnecessarily,  for  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the 
primary  and  subsequent  concoctions  are  disturbed  by  it,  and 
the  digestion  altogether  depraved.  It  is  common  for  persons  > 
who  do  not  swallow  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it,  to  complain  of 
thirst,  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  ;  and  such  commoulv  fall 
into  au  atrophical  state  from  that  loss  of  nourishment  which- 
is  usually  derived  from  this  fluid.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  they  who  reject  the  saliva  by  too  much  spitting,  feel  much 
less  disposition  to  hunger  than  others,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  soldiers  and  the  poorer  classes  of  people  often  smoke  or 
chew  tobacco,  to  promote  this  discharge,  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  pressing  calls  of  hunger;  for  those  who  at  this  time 
spit  abundantly,  gradually  waste,  fall  from  their  appetite,  ex- 
haust the  body  of  its  laudable  jujc'es,  and  thus  induce  a  con- 
sumption, or  some  other  malady  equally  fatal. 

Melancholy  and  hypochondriasis  were  by  the  ancients  (par- 
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ticularly  Hippocrates)  reckoned  among  the  evils  arising  from  a 
too  copious  excretionof  tlusfluid;and  jR«j/scA  relates  a  caseofa 
man  who  was  entirely  deprived  of  his  appetite  by  a  fistula  ia 
oneof  tlie  salivary  ducts.  IDrelincovrt  jufliciously  observes,  that 
the  saliva  being  swallowed  and  again  incorporated  with  the 
bloody  j-eturns  to  the  glands,  and  iti  this  improved  state,  acts 
as  a  perfect  menstruum  in  the  solution  and  digestion  of  our 
aliment.  There  are  certainly  none  of  the  fluids  of  the  body 
more  necessary  to  the  support  of  health  than  this,  for  not 
only  does  it,  during  the  digestive  process,  more  readily  dissolve 
the  food  and  promote  its  due  assimilation,  but,  by  iis  sapona- 
ceous quality,  it  cleanses  and  carries  off  that  viscid  mucus, 
which  clogs  the  prima  via,  antl  would  otiierwise  impede  this 
Ijrocess.  When  therefore  from  any  cause  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  the  saliva,  the  digestion  in  the  first  passages  becomes  de- 
praved, which  cannot  be  corrected  by  any  other  exertion  of 
the  viscera,  and  from  hence  are  induced  many  troublesome 
disorders. 

The  progress  of  health  is  very  considerably  influenced  also 
by  the  state  and  quality  of  the  bile,  which,  from  its  solvent 
and  saponaceous  principle,  seems  adapted  for  the  correction 
ofacescency  in  the  first  passages,  to  assimilate  the  glutinous 
and  oily  parts  of  our  food,  and  to  blend  them  into  a  more  io- 
-itimate  and  uniform  mass. 

The  bile  is  sometimes  propelled  into  the  stomach  by  the 
undulating  motion  of  a  ship  at  sea,  or  from  riding  in  a  car- 
riage, wliich  commonly  produces  very  distressing  symptoms; 
but  there  are  persons  who  can  bear  the  jolting  of  an  uneasy 
carriage  without  inconvenience,  who  would  suffer  very  consi« 
derahly  from  riding  in  one  hung  on  tender  springs,  such  as 
iajntness,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  though  in  these  cases  it  may 
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be  rather  considered  as  the  effect  than  the   cause  of  tiiese 
svaiptoms. 

The  hile,  in  a  vitiated  state,  or  wlien  not  duly  secreted,  will 
sometimes  become  obstructed  in  the  liver  and  gall  bladder, 
and  is  thus  either  secreted  in  a  very  small  quantity,  or  per- 
haps suppressed  altogether;  for  as  age  advances,  the  liver 
becomes  indurated  and  diminished  in  bulk,  and  is  therefore 
the  cause  of  many  serious  complaints.  An  inordinate  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  as  well  as  a  life  of  inactivity,  inspissates  this 
fluid,  and  occasions  biliary  concretions  in  the  gall  bladder ; 
this  diminishes  its  secretion  into  the  intestines,  and  is  the  grand 
source  of  indigestion,  obstinate  costiveness,  and  hypochondri- 
acal affections.  In  children,  when  the  bile  is  not  duly  secreted 
and  carried  off,  we  find  them  affected  with  large  bellies,  and 
they  become  liable  to  spasm  and  other  diseases  arising  from 
acescency  in  the  primes  via.  When  the  bile,  being  once  form- 
ed, is  not  properly  carried  into  the  intestines,  it  is  absorbed  by 
the  lymphatics,  and  returned  into  the  circulation,  and  then 
occasions  the  jaundice.  Indurations  of  the  substance  of  the 
liver  itself  sometimes  take  place  in  these  cases,  and  then  a 
dropsy  or  some  fatal  malady  follows. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  bile  is  too  abundantly  discharg- 
ed, our  food  is  deprived  of  the  chief  instrument  employed  by 
nature  in  chylification ;  hence  the  digestion  becomes  deprav- 
ed, the  separation  of  the  chyle  is  obstructed,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  excrements  retarded.  This  therefore  produces  a 
general  distemperature  of  the  system,  particularly  of  the  fluids, 
and  persons  liable  to  these  affections  are  subject  to  feel  a  pre- 
ternatural degree  of  coldness,  extreme  debility,  paleness  of 
countenance,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  fits  of  fainting. 

It  will,  perhaps,  hardly  be  supposed  that  in  the  haut  ion. 
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there  is  positively  a  fashion  even  in  disease.  At  one  time  the 
Lile  is  the  sovereign  enemy  of  their  repose ;  at  another,  ner» 
vous  disorders,  as  tliey  are  vaguely  termed,  seem  the  order  of 
the  day.  In  conformity  vrith  these  absurdities,  we  cannot  al- 
together be  surprized  at  the  hordes  of  daring  empirics  and  un- 
principled quacks,  who,  taking  advantage  of  such  opportuni- 
ties, are  daily  springingup,  and  riot  in  all  the  luxury  and  extra- 
▼agaiicc  of  life,  at  the  expence  not  only  of  the  credulity,  but  the 
very  health  and  lives  of  the  community,  in  opposition  to  all 
reason,  argument,  and  coinmon  sense.  Thus  we  find  the  co- 
lumns of  our  daily  prints  filled  with  the  most  (tstonishing  cwes^ 
effected  by  patent  antibilious  pills,  nervous  cordials,  &c.  &c. 
and  these  evert  attested  by  >ome  of  the  first  names  in  ths 
country,  the  Lord  ciiief  Baron,  the  Archbishop  of  Y— — — ,and 
many  others  of  equal  !y  high  rank  ;  and  melancholy  as  the  fact 
is,  we  find  among  this  catalogue  of  impostors,  some  of  tiic  es- 
tablished clergy  of  the  church,  who  for  want  of  bread,  are  ab- 
solutely compelled  to  a  want  of  principle,  and  thus  stink  and 
degraded,  ei^ter  the  lists  of  these  champions,  willi  all  the  arro- 
gance and  self-confidence  of  the  most  determined  deceivers. 
O  sljanie  !  where  is  thy  blush  ? — When  will  such  iniquity  meet 
its  desfrts.? 

BagUvi  has  with  great  propriety  attributed  certain  diseases 
t&  a  vitiated  state  of  the  bile  ;  but  enthusiasts  have  not  been 
found  wanting,  who  have  extended  the  idea  of  bilious  disor- 
ders much  beyond  their  real  existence  ;  and  indeed,  in  its  turn, 
it  lias  by  many  authors  been  considered  as  the  absolute  source 
of  almost  every  disease  which  invades  us;  but  we  should  be 
cautious  how  we  are  deluded  by  such  rhapsodical  theories. 
De  Haen,  Tissot,  and  others  of  equally  sound  judgment,  have, 
in  their  works,  laboured  particularly  to  expose  the  evil  tenden- 
cy of  such  hypothetical  dogmas,  and  have  satisfactorily  proved 
their  absurdity. 


COSTIVENESS  AND  DIARRIICEA.        l6i 

TI.e  state  of  the  bowels  is  a  subject  which  imperiously 
calls  for  the  most  careful  attention,  as  on  this  circumstance, 
much,  as  it  respects  our  comfort,  will  necessarily  depend.  In 
health,  it  is  requisite  that  the  feces  should  be  of  a  moderately 
firm  consistence,  which  is  an  ample  proof  that  all  the  nutri- 
tious parts  of  the  aliment  have  been  taken  up  by  the  lacteals, 
and  duly  appropriated  to  the  necessary  waste  and  exhaustion 
of  the  animal  machine.  When,  however,  they  are  too  hard, 
from  being  longer  than  usual  retained  in  the  bowels,  conse- 
quences of  the  most  injurious  tendency  frequently  follow; 
such  as  head-aches,  inflamed  eyes,  fevers,  particularly  in  irri- 
table habits,  and  not  unfrequently  ruptures  of  different  kinds, 
even  apoplexy,  have  been  the  consequence  of  paying  too 
little  attention  to  this  particular. 

An  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels  produces  flatulency 
and  painful  distention  of  the  belly,  and  even  convulsions  in 
persons  in  wliom  there  exists  a  predisposition  to  hysterical 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints.  The  effluvia  arising  from 
too  long  retention  of  the  feces  being  absorbed  and  carried 
into  the  circulation,  occasions  a  considerable  acrimony  in  the 
fluids,  and  sometimes  an  obstinate  species  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. Dr.  Zimmerman  makes  mention  of  an  hypochondriac 
person  who  had  a  stool  only  one*  in  a  fortnight;  his  excre- 
ments were  of  a  green  colour;  and  notwithstanding  that 
he  laboured  under  such  habitual  costiveness,  yet  his  ap- 
petite remained  keen,  nor  did  he  feel  any  uneasy  sensation 
from  that  circumstance.  Trioen  relates  an  instance  of  a 
female,  far  advanced  in  life,  who  had  a  most  singularly  obsti- 
nate constipation  of  the  bowels,  which  for  three  months  re- 
sisted all  tVie  combined  means  of  art,  and  of  course  terminat- 
ed iij  death.  It  is  not  only  from  the  feces  being  thus  preter- 
naturally  retained  that  such  imminent  danger  accrues,  but 
this  is  also  greatly  aggravated  by  the  vast  quantity  of  fla- 
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tus,  wlwch  under  such  circumstiiices  in  st  hi  pent  up  in  tlie 


liitesunes. 


An  habitual  diarrhcea  or  looseness  of  the  bowels  is  pro- 
ductive of  equal  danger  and  inconvenience  as  habitual 
costiveness  ;  its  occasional  occurrence,  however,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  considered  always  as  a  disease,  or  as  be- 
ing inimical  to  health,  for  it  is  frequently  an  effort  of  nature 
to  dislodge  and  expel  something  morbid  from  the  intestines;, 
yet,  when  it  occuis  too  often  or  too  copiously,  and  long  con« 
tinned,  some  material  defect,  or  latent  disorder  in  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  may  be  very  justly  suspected.  Under  circum- 
stances of  this  sort,  it  becomes  abolutely  necessary  to  attempt 
moderating  it  by  the  application  of  medicine,  for  otherwise 
the  body  will  certainly  be  deprived  of  its  due  nourishment,  the 
strength  and  spirits  be  exhausted,  and  ultimately,  if  not  timely 
restrained,  it  will  become  the  cause  of  disease,  of  which  in  the 
first  instance  it  would  in  reality  be  only  the  effect.  For  this 
reason,  it  has  been  judiciously  observed  by  practitioners  of 
the  first  celebrity,  a  lax  state  of  the  belly  is  unfavourable  in 
snch  complaints,  and  that  a  costiveness  of  even  fifteen  days 
duration  is  less  injurious  in  its  consequences  than  a  diarrhoea 
of  only  a  single  day. 

In  hot  countries,  where  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  fluids 
is  exhaled  by  perspiration,  we  find  the  excretion  of  urine  to  be 
eonsiderahly  less  than  it  is  in  those  of  a  more  frigid  tempera- 
ture. Women,  when  in  health,  are  commonly  enabled  to  re- 
tain their  urine  without  inconvenience  a  much  longer  time 
than  men,  wliich  appears  to  he  rather  the  effect  of  custom 
than  otherwise;  but  in  all  situations,  ages  and  sexes,  such  a 
practice  is  certainly,  if  possible,  best  avoided.  When  the 
urine  is  too  copiously  discharged,  from  a  morbid  state  of  the 
organs  connected  with  this  secretion;  it  causes  an  insatiable 
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thirst,  leanness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  prostration  of 
strengtii,and  constitutes  tliat species  of  disease  called  diabetes, 
in  which  tlie  urine  evacuated  is  white,  turbid,  inodorous, 
sweet  to  the  taste,  and  partaking  of  the  quality  of  chyle.  Tiie 
cause  of  this  malady  is  a  relaxation  of  the  vessels  of  the  kid- 
nies,  which  harasses  the  patient  more  or  less  during  life,  being 
a  complaint  which  seldom  admits  of  an  effectual  cure. 

The  urine,  in  a  natural  state,  is,  in  its  consistence,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  beer,  moderately  boiled  and  fermented.  Its 
natural  smell  also  is  strong,  sulphureous,  and  offensive;  if  it  be 
entirely  inodorous,  it  denotes  that  it  has  been  retained  too 
short  a  duration  of  time  in  the  body;  if  it  be  peculiarly  of- 
fensive to  the  smell,  a  corruption  or  ulceration  of  the  kidnies, 
or  some  part  of  the  urinary  passages,  may  be  presupposed. 
The  taste  of  urine  is  salt  and  nitrous;  the  quantity  in  a 
healthy  person  is  about  a  tliird  part  of  what  is  drunk;  this 
'being  exceeded,  argues  a  debility,  with  too  great  a  laxity  of 
the  urinary  passages,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  expose  tlu?  per- 
son to  a  wasting  or  contabescence,  terminating  ultimately  in 
death.  The  urine  being  smaller  in  quantity,  unless  proceed- 
ing from  a  deprivation  of  liquids,  denotes  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  heat  in  the  system,  evaporating  the  serum  at 
every  outlet  of  the  body;  or  it  may  otherwise  arise  from  an 
obstruction  of  ihe  urinary  passages,  from  which  many  chronic 
diseases  are  induced,  but  more  especially  a  dropsy,  which,  if 
the  constitution  be  previously  much  impaired,  leaves  very  little 
probability  of  a  cure. 

t 
A  retention  of  urine  in  all  situations,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, should   be  considered  as  a  dangerous  and    alarming 
symptom,  and  as  laying  claim  to  the  most  prompt  and  speedy 
means  of  relief,  which,  if  not  obtained,  will  most  assuredly 
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soon  destroy  life.       In   this  complaint  there  is  a  total  disten- 
tion of  the  bladder,  ureters,  kidnies,  &c.  and    tlie  stagnant 
urine,  from  the  putrid  tendency  it  acquires,  corrodes,  ^veak- 
ens,  and   destroys  their   action,  communicating   an  acrimo- 
nious quality  to  the  whole  mass  offtuids,  which,  by  injuring  the 
delicate  fibres  of  the  brain,  occasion   anxiety,  stupor,  verti<^o, 
apoplexy,  and  death.     In  pregnant  women,  or  in  or  about  the 
time  of  labour,  the  occurrence  of  this  symptom  calls  for  the  most 
speedy  means  of  relief,  for  the  want  of  which  many  a  woman 
has  had  to  contend  with  a   retroverted  uterus,  or  a  ruptured- 
bladder,  the  dreadful  consequences  of  which  must  be  suffici- 
ently obvious. 

In  some  persons  the  urinary  bladder,  on  a  gradual  disten- 
tion taking  place,    has  been  seen   to  rise  above  the  pubes, 
whilst  the  great  irritation,  from  exces-ive  but  ineffectual  efforts 
to  discharge  its  contents,  has  carried  it  downwards  into  the 
scrotum.     In   others  a    suppression   of  urine  has  taken  place, 
from  an  obstruction   in   the  ureters,  the  one  from  some  pri- 
mary affection,  and  the  other  from  sympathy   of  parts.     Too 
great  a  distention   of  the   bladder,   from  whatever   cause  in- 
duced, deprives  it  of  the  power  of  exercising  its  contractile 
faculty,  which,   unless   soon  relieved  by    surgical  assistance, 
must  end  in  a  rupture  of  it,  and   consequent  death.     The  ce- 
lebrated Tycho  Brake,  being  in  a  coach  at  Prague,  with  the 
Emperor,  through  a   false  complaisance  retained  his  urine  so 
long,  that   when   he   afterwards   endeavoured  to  evacuate  it, 
his  efforts  were  fruitlesj,  for,   from  over  distention,  the  con- 
tracting power  of  the  bladder  was  destroyed,  and  he  fell  a 
victim  to  his  refined  but  false  notion  of  delicacy. 

The  insensible  perspiration  varies  in  quantity  according 
to  the  difference  of  climate,  season,  age,  sex,  and  general  mode 
of  living. 


PERSPIRATION  AND  SWEATING.        l6d^ 

In  temperate  climates,  the  stools  and  urine,  in  a  hcaltliy 
man,  who  takes  about  eiglit  pounds  of  diflcrent  kind-  of  ali- 
ment in  the  twenty-four  hours,  seldom  exceed  four  pounds^ 
the  remainder  being  carried  oft"  by  the  insensible  perspuation. 
This  disciiarge  is  carried  on  with  great  freedom  in  a  clear 
heavy  air,  but  in  proportion  as  the  atmosphere  is  more  light 
and  obscure,  in  the  same  ratio  it  becomes  interrupted  in  it» 
progress; nevertheless,  tliis  circumstance  will, in  great  measure, 
depend  on  what  has  been  alrea^ly  hinted,  i-articularly  the  spe- 
cific heat  or  coldness  of  the  climate,  it  be^j^:  copious  in  the 
former,  but  scanty  in  the  latter. 

In  old  age  the  excretions  by  stool  and  urine  are  more  co- 
pious than  in  youth,  and  on  this  account  it  is  tliat  old  people 
perspire  much  less  than  the  young.  The  use  of  liard  indiges- 
tible food  has  a- very  powerful  influence  on  tliis  evacuation, 
which  it  seldom  fails  to  diminish  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
liquid  sorts  of  food,  and  such  as  are  easy  of  digestion,  lend  ma- 
terially to  increase  it.  It  is  also  considerably  augmented  hy, 
the  use  of  hot  bathing. 

Sanctorius,  who  paid  aa  uninterrupted  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  insensible  perspiration,  after  spending  thirty  years  in  tlie 
investigation,  by  making  an  infinite  number  of  experiments, 
reduced  the  whole,  at  last,  to  a  few  observ-ations  and  general 
rules.  He  found,  for  example,  that  at  one  day,  the  weight  of 
his  body  was  120  pounds,  and  the  same  on  the  next  day  at 
the  same  hour;  but  then  the  urine  and  intestinal  feces  weighed 
almost  three  pounds,  while  the  aliments  taken  in,  both  solid , 
and  fluid,  weighed  eigiit  pounds,  from  which  he  concluded, 
that  as  no  addition  was  made  to  the  weiglit  of  the  body,  the 
other  five  pounds  of  the  ingested  aliments  must  have  _passed 
off  by  some  unknown  channel  ;  and  as  out  of  eight  pounds  of 
meat  and  drink,  four  ounces  only  were  evacuated  by  the  inies- 
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tines,  and  sixteen  by  the  urinary  passages,  he  justly  concluded, 
that  an  immense  proportion  of  our  food  was  exhafed  by  the 
insensible  perspiration. 

A  considerable  increase  of  the  insensible  perspiration  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  term  sweat,  which,  being  contrary  to  the  pre- 
scribed laws  of  nature,  and  having  a  peculiar  tendency  to  ex- 
cite debility  in  the  system  when  too  long  continued,  has,  with 
propriety,  been  considered  as  a  dangerous  disease,  for,  in  a 
healthy  subject,  it  should  scarcely  ever  take  place,  except  from 
errors  in  diet,  or  from  the  use  of  any  violent  kind  of  exercise. 
When  this  excretion  is  too  profuse,  it  approaches  to  the 
nature  of,  and  produces  nearly  the  same  effects  on  the  body, 
as  too  copious  a  flow  of  urine,  that  is,  it  becomes  oily,  thick, 
and  fetid,  inspissates  the  blood,  renders  the  fluids  viscid,  and 
disposes  the  body  to  diseases  of  tre  inflammatory  kind.  When 
an  increased  discharge  of  this  fluid  lakes  place  from  weak- 
ness, or  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  which  is  very 
often  the  case,  the  cure  will  evidently  then  consist  in  restor- 
ing its  density  and  compactness  ;  otherwise,  if  neglected,  the 
disorder  may  have  a  fatal  termination.  Sweat,  therefore, 
can  only  be  accidentally  useful,  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Tbe  more  we  perspire  beyond  the  standard  of  health, 
the  more  likely  we  are  to  feel  debility  therefrom.  This  weak- 
ness being  more  evident,  may,  in  many  instances,  be  reme<- 
died />;-o  ^ew/jore,  by  taking  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  little  nou- 
rishment. 

The  prevailing  idea  among  the  vulgar  and  illiterate  is,  that 
most  disorders,  without  exception,  are  to  be  cured  only 
by  copious  sweating,  as  the  vitiated  humours  which  cause  tliem 
must,  of  necessity,  be  thus  discharged;  but  it  is,  I  believe,  al- 
most an  unanimous  opinion  among  practitioners,  that  this  is 
an  ill-grounded  prejudice,  fraught  with  incalculable  mischief; 
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f.nd  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  most  fatal  ef- 
fects have  taken  place  in  those  who  have,  without  iuformatioa 
on  the  subject,  fallen  into  so  gross  an  error,  and  that  many  per- 
sons, extremely  bigoted  to  their  preconceived  opinions,  have, 
from  the  excitement  of  excessive  sweating,  been  attacked 
with  inflammatory  diseases,  rheumatism,  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  even  consumptions,  or  have  become  the  most  marked  in- 
stances of  hypochondriacal  affections,  after  having  converted 
their  bodies  into  so  many  vapour  machines,  with  a  view  of 
curing  imaginary  ills,  and  thus  to  aggravate  those  complaints 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  under  a  little  judicious  treatment, 
might  have  been  carried  off  without  much  trouble. 

Sudorific  medicines  should,  at  all  times,  be  administered 
withcaution,  and  varied  according  to  the  particular  nature  of 
the  disease,  which  depends  <;u  the  peccant  matter,  and  the  ef- 
ficient or  applying  cause,  that  is,  the  vital  power ;  thus  if  the 
matter  be  viScid  and  tenacious,  we  administer  stimulants,  as 
alkalines,  &c.  butifit  participate  of  tiie  nature  of  lues  vene- 
rea, then  mercury  determined  to  the  skin  will  be  clearly  the 
best  remedy, 

A  person  whose  perspiration  is  free  and  full,  seldom  sweats, 
except  it  has,  at  any  time,  been  previously  obstructed,  or  too 
violently  urged  by  heating  medicines,  &c.  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  being  of  a  much  more  viscid  nature  than  the  in- 
sensible perspiration,  the  perspiratory  papillae  become  ob- 
structed, or  at  least  contracted  in  their  diameters,  and  hence, 
by  iftjudiciously  endeavouring  to  promote  a  too  copious 
perspiration,  we  frustrate  our  intention,  ^nd,  instead  of 
forwarding  it,  absolutely  impede  and  prevent  it ;  for  whatever 
produces  a  diaphoresis,  or  gentle  perspiration,  if  too  much  in- 
creased or  continued,  produces  a  copious  sweat,  which  propor- 
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tionahly  diminishes  tl»c  sanctorian    perspiration,  and  relaxes 
the  vessels  beyond  the  standard  of  healt!). 

Perspiration,  when  retained  or  diminished,  is,  by  no  means, 
of  so  dangerous  a  tendency  as  too  great  an  excretion  this  way, 
because  at  that  time  thei^e  is  a  much  more  copious  discharge 
of  urine,  &c.  It  may,  however,  be  previously  supposed  tiiat 
a  sudden  check  to  perspiration  must  be  productive  of  many 
inconveniences,  which  is  really  the  fact ;  for  in  this  case,  the 
small  vessels  of  the  skin  become  dry  and  withered,  by  which 
means  the  excretory  ducts  arc  obstructed ;  hence  a  change 
take-  place  in  the  whole  circulating  fluids,  the  acrid  particles, 
which  should  have  been  exhaled,  are  retained,  producing  fe- 
vers, evisipilas,  rheumatism,  inflammation,  abscess,  paralytic 
affections,  &c.  If  we  now  suppose  the  perspiration  to  be 
very  considerably  suppressed,  those  noxious  particles  which 
ought  to  have  passed  off,  becoming  stagnant  or  again  mixed 
with  the  blood,  must  produce  the  most  serious  consequences, 
and  a  more  speedy  putrefaction,  as  the  perspirable  matter  is 
more  subtile.  Nor  is  the  exposure  to  night  air,  especially  in 
hot  countries,  less  dangerous  in  its  effects,  for  the  cohc,  dyseu- 
tery,  diarrhoea,  &c.  arc  often  the  result  of  it. 

A«  incurable  deafness  not  uncommonly  follows  a  sup- 
pressed perspiration,  though  in  these  matters  much  must  and 
■will  depend  on  habit. 

Going  immediately  from  the  hot  to  the  cold  bath  is  a  very 
ancient  practice,  which  one  might  at  first  conceive  to  be 
fraught  with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  The  Romans  d^d 
this,  and  even  in  the  present  day  it  is  a  very  common  custom 
among  all  ranks  of  people  in  Russia,  and  many  other  countries. 
We  learn  that  they  bathe  twice  a  week  in  water  heated  to  160 
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degrees,  and  with  the  pores  open  go  immediately  after  and 
roll  themselves  in  the  snow,  and  this  with  apparent  advantage. 
So  much  for  habit. 

The  catamenia  or  menstrual  discharge,  varies  considerably 
in  women,  according  to  different  circumstances.  In  hot  coun- 
tries this  evacuation  makes  its  appearance  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. In  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  more  southern  climates,  wo- 
men begin  to  menstruate  so  early  as  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
which  is  the  reason  why  girls,  at  that  period,  are,  by  the  Ro- 
man law,  declared  marriageable.  Shaw  informs  us,  that  in 
these  countries  women  bear  children  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
at  four-and-twenty  are  grandmothers.  At  Goa  girls  conceive 
at  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  of  age,  and  at  thirty  are  past 
child-bearing. 

Women,  in  general,  who  are  of  a  soft,  lax,  corpulent  habit, 
who  drink  freely  of  slops,  and  indulge  in  indolence,  arc  liable 
to  have  this  discharge  very  copious,  unusually  frequent,  and 
returning  at  short  intervals  ;  for  this,  the  best  remedy  appears 
to  be  gentle  exercise  and  a  nutritious  diet;  if  this  be  neglected, 
a  dropsy  supervenes  about  the  fortieth  year,  of  which  they 
perisli ;  or  if,  in  the  mean  time,  they  should  happen  to  conceive, 
from  the  relaxed  state  of  the  organs,  they  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent abortions. 

In  cold  mountainous  countries  women  do  not  begin  to 
menstruate  till  a  much  later  period,  not  commonly  till  they 
have  reached  fourteen  years,  and  if  the  menses  appear  earlier 
than  this,  it  is  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  constitution.  If 
they  be  delayed  till  the  eighteenth  year  it  is  usually  the  effect 
of  disease. 

In  countries  remarkable  for  extreme  cold,  as  in  Scythia^ 
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Greenland,  &c.  the  women  not  only  menstruate  very  sparingly, 
but  inore  frequently  are  totally  destitute  of  the  menses  alto- 
gether; they  are  also  furnished  with  very  small  breasts,  and 
from  their  approximation  to  the  nature  of  the  male,  are  said 
to  be  sufficiently  robust  and  capable  of  bearing  fatigue,  to  ac- 
company their  husbands  in  war.  In  fine,  tliose  women  who 
are  endowed  with  hard  strong  fibres,  of  a  dry,  lean,  muscular 
habit,  and  such  also  as  are  accustomed  to  hard  labour,  have 
•44ic  menstrual  discharge  in  a  small  quantity,  very  slow,  at  longer 
interval^,  or  even  sometimes  not  at  all. 

In  temperate  climates  this  evacuation  is  more  considerable 
ill  quantity  ;  but  in  women  who  are  fat,  live  moderately,  and 
drink  sparingly,  the  discharge  is  but  little,  nor  are  they 
affected  with  irregularities  in  this  particular,  for  the  menses 
will  return  in  such  exact  periods,  that  from  the  precursory 
symptoms  they  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  very  hour  of  their 
approach,  which  is  announced  by  acute  pains  in  the  loins  and 
about  the  region  of  the  womb. 

Women  of  a  melancholy  temperament  also,  menstruate  but 
little,  and  that  at  irregular  periods;  but  such  as  lead  luxurious 
lives,  living  in  the  confined  air  of  large  towns  and  cities,  suf- 
fer great  inconvenience  from  the  frequency  of  this  evacuation  ; 
it  is  not  unusual  for  such  women  to  menstruate  every  fortnight, 
and  upon  its  declension  to  be  constantly  affected  with  that 
species  of  discharge  called  fluor  albus. 

Young  women,  also,  of  a  lascivious  disposition  are  liable  to 
frequent  returns  of  the  njenses.  Love,  observes  Hal/er,  acce- 
lerates the  impetus  of  the  circulation,  increases  the  number  of 
pulsations,  and  occasions  an  inequality  in  the  pulse,  which 
may  beascribuble  to  the  fear  which  is  the  usual  concomitant 
of  love.     Tiiis  being  a  passion  uncontrollable,  as  it  appro.^i- 
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mates  the  desired  enjoyment,  is  accompanied  with  extreme 
heat,  violent  pulsation  of  the  heart,  tremor,  increased  activity, 
and  imparts,  as  it  were,  the  sensation  of  fire  circulating  through 
the  vessels ;  from  which  cause  it  often  happens  that  women, 
prior  to  the  moment  of  consummation,  fall  into  something  of 
this  state. 

The  first  approach  of  the  menses,  which  generally  takes 
place  about  the  age  of  fifteen  or  before,  becomes  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  as  is  manifest  by  a  variety  of 
different  symptoms  in  different  women,  occurring  previous  to 
the  event  actually  taking  place.  The  most  common  of  these 
are  a  tension  and  uneasiness  about  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
and  the  womb,  head-ache,  pain  and  swelling  of  the  breasts. 
Some  are  affected  with  a  troublesome  diarrhoea,  others  with 
nausea,  giddiness,  lassitude,  and  cramps  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  The  discharge  having  made  its  appearance,  goes  on  in- 
creasing till  the  third  day,  and  then  commonly  disappears  al- 
together. This  is  the  most  general  progress  of  it  in  healthy 
women,  though  it  sometimes  lasts  only  two  days,  and  in  others 
is  protracted  even  to  the  eighth  day  ;  but  in  these  cases  it  may 
generally  be  taken  for  granted,  tliat  there  is  something  amiss 
in  the  system  which  requires  amendment. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing,  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
menses  in  young  women,  for  a  cessation  or  detention  of  them 
to  take  place  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  even  so  long 
as  a  whole  year,  during  which  period  they  are  found  to  labour 
under  all  the  inconveniences  incident  to  chlorosis  or  a  ca- 
chectic habit ;  the  appetite  becomes  vitiated,  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  countenance  sallow  and  livid,  and  in  this  un- 
pleasant state  they  may  go  on  to  a  very  extended  period 
before  the  menses  follow  at  regular  periods.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  in  health,  after  the  evacuation  has  been  got  into 
a  proper  traia  of  regularity,  it  for  the  most  part  appears  every 
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thirty  or  one-aiid-thirty  days,  and  during  pregnancy  it  usu- 
ally ceases  aUogetJ>er;  still  to  both  these  rules  there  a.c, 
no  doubt,  some  exceptions. 

The  necessity  women  are  under,  for  the  extraordinary  sup- 
ply of  this  superfluous  blood,  beside  what  is  expended  In  ordi- 
nary ways,  arises  from  the  need  ihey  have  of  it  during  the 
tinae  of  gestation,  for  the  support  and  nourishment  of  the  fcE- 
tus,  wliich  in  an  unimpregnated  state  is  the  cause  of  this  redun- 
dance. This  plethora  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
well  being  of  women,  but  for  the  other  sex  is  not  required;  ne- 
Tertheless,  there  are  some  men  whose  bodies  are  more  humid, 
and  of  lax  fibres,  who,  by  some  outlet,  have  as  regular  perio- 
dical discharges  as  women. 
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Boerhaave  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  some  increased  excretion 
takes  place  at  stated  times,  in  men,  and  that  the  plethora 
they  are  subject  to  passes  off  either  by  a  profuse  sweat,  or  a 
large  flow  of  urine ;  which  circumstances  also  take  place  in 
women  labouring  under  suppressed  catamenia,  and  which  are 
considered  as  the  means  employed  by  nature  to  preserve  them 
in  health. 

A  redundancy  or  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses  is  equally 
prejudicial  to  health  with  all  other  profuse  discharges  of 
blood.  In  this  state  the  patient  becomes  faint,  and  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  body  cold  and  pale.  These  symptoms  are  suc- 
ceeded by  nausea,  head-ache,  languor,  cramps,  hysterical  af- 
fections, and  even  convulsions,  and  if  not  timely  assisted,  a 
dropsy,  or  some  fatal  malady  supervenes  ;  whilst  others, 
attacked  with  a  low  kind  of  fever,  pass  into  a  hectic  state, 
which  at  last  terminates  in  consumption.  In  some  women  this 
disorder  occasions  sterility,  and  in  others  induces  a  frequent 
disposition  to  miscarry. 
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As  women  advatice  in  life,  and  the   menses  approach  their 
final  period,  it  is  well  known  tliat  they  appear  at  very  irregular 
seasons,  and  tliis  about  the  age  of  from  forty  to  fifty,  for  which 
reason    it   has   fieen    properly  considered   as   a  very  desira- 
ble tiling  to  have  these  latter  evacuations  of  a  more  extended 
duration;  so  that  this  discliarge  is  only  to  be  reckoned  morbid 
when  it  exceeds  the  times  above  mentioned.    Though  it  is  by  no 
means  rare  for  women  to  have  an  irregular  menstruation,  even 
beyond  their  seventieth  year,  titill,  when  protracted  much   be 
yond  the  age  of  fifty,  it  lays  the  foundation  of  a  number  of 
complaints,  even  in   women  who  antecedently  have  enjoyed 
the  best  health.     It  is  this  which  constitutes  what  is  emphati- 
cally denominated  among  females,  the  turn    of   life,    or  the 
season  in  which  a  total  cessation  of  the  menses  takes  place, 
and  is  undoubtedly  a  very  critical  and  important  era  in  their 
lives,   requiring   particular  attention   to  regulate  aright;  for 
when  they  are  extended   to  a  late  period,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  some  latent  disease,  such  as  dropsy, 
cancer  of  the  womb,  with  obstinate   retention  of  urine  ;  and 
when  a  uterine  hemorrhage  takes  place  so  late  as  between  the 
age  of  fifty  and  sixty,  there  are  very  little  hopes  of  a  cure,  for 
this  has  generally  a  fatal  termination. 

A  suppression  or  obstruction  of  the  menses  is  productivepf 
equal  inconvenience  with  the  former  complaint,  and  the  most 
usual  effects  of  this  disease  are  languor,  a  depraved  appetite, 
sickness,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  tension  of  the  breasts,  dry 
cough,  bluish  circles  round  the  eyes,  vertigo,  pains  in  the  limbs, 
that  painful  affection  called  globus  hystericus,  and  oedematous 
swellings  of  the  legs.  Sometimes  these  persons  fall  into  a 
profound  melancholy,  and  in  others,  during  the  obstruction, 
this  excretion  has  been  known  to  make  its  way  through  different 
parts  of  the  body.  An  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  or  a  dis- 
charge of  florid  blood  from  the  lungs,  a  vomiting  of  blood,  or 
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a  tliscliarge  of  it  by  a  diarrhoea  or  profuse  sweat,  or  even  from 
the  internal  angles  of  the  eyes,  from  the  ears,  nails,  gums,  sa« 
livary  ducts,  the  skin,  or  the  urine,  have  been  known  to  take 
place  under  these  circumstances  ;  and  indeed,  if  these  should 
fail  also,  and  nature  cannot  relieve  herself  by  one  of  these 
outlets,  from  so  dangerous  a  plenitude,  the  patient  is  com- 
monly attacked  with  some  deplorable  malady,  perhaps  mad- 
ness, or  some  other  more  acute,  which  in  the  end  carries  her 
off.  Copious  bleedings,  repeated  purges,  warm  baths  with 
exercise,  are  here  the  principal  remedies. 

Dr.  Scobinger  relates,  that  he  has  seen  a  girl  whose  hands 
regularly  swelled  at  the  approach  of  the  menstrual  period,  till 
at  length  nature  relieved  herself  by  a  copious  flux  of  blood 
from  her  finger  feuds. 

Hippocrates  observes,  also,  that  obstructed  catamenia  is  the 
cause  of  women  having  beards  ;  how  far  such  an  hypothesis  is 
supportable  from  fact,  is  not  my  province  here  to  determine, 
nor  is  it,  I  believe,  of  much  consequence. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  although  the 
cessation  of  the  menstrual  flux  is  a  very  critical  period  in  the 
female  life,  yet  it  does  not  always  happen  at  the  same  precise 
time.  In  women  of  a  robust,  corpulent  habit,  it  sometimes 
declines  at  the  age  of  thirty  five ;  but  in  othtrs  of  a  soft,  relax- 
ed, delicate  frame,  it  returns  to  a  much  later  period  :  but  at 
whatever  season  of  life  this  event  happens,  it  is  always  of  the 
first  importance  to  a  woman's  future  welfare,  though  we  not 
unfrequently  observe  women  pass  through  this  change  in  the 
constitution  with  very  little  trouble,  and  attended  with  no  ma- 
terial alteration  in  their  health. 

Persons  of  peculiar  delicacy  of  habit,  who  have  been  accus- 
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tomed  to  free  discharges  of  the  menses,  generally  find  them- 
scKes  much  relieved  at  this  season,  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case  with  all.  In  many  women  the  natural  surplus  of 
blood  continues  to  flow,  although  the  organs  designed  for  its 
discharge  have  failed  in  their  oftice,  and  though  tlicse  some- 
times may  remain  unaltered,  or  at  least  not  wholly  oblite- 
rated after  the  usual  accumulations  have  ceased  to  take  place. 
It  is  therefore  on  these  circumstances,  that  at  this  juncture  of 
time,  so  much  will  depend  as  to  the  establishment  either  of 
firm  healih,  or  the  laying  the  irremediable  foundation  of  many 
obstinate  diseases,  and  will  thus  elucidate  the  absolute  necesr 
sity  there  is,  that  a  patient  should  be  judiciously  managed  at 
such  an  eventful  crisis  as  that  when  the  cessation  of  the 
menses  takes  place. 

The  lochia]  discharge,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  the 
cleansings  after  delivery,  is  an  excretion  greatly  connected  with 
the  health  and  welfare  of  females,  and  is  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  to  be  regulated  in  a  proper  manner.  Subsequent  to 
delivery  this  evacuation  for  a  few  days  consists  principally  of 
pure  blood ;  after  that  time,  from  the  contraction  of  the  uterine 
vessels  and  the  changes  wrought  upon  the  system  by  the 
increased  secretion  of  milk  in  the  breasts,  it  gradually  dimi- 
nishes both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  that  which  at  the  first 
was  pure  blood  only,  is  now  converted  into  a  serous  watery 
discharge,  merely  tinged  with  blood,  till  in  about  a  fortnight  or 
a  little  more  from  delivery,  if  things  go  on  well,  it  commonly 
ceases  altogether,  and  the  mouth  of  the  womb  closes,  which 
is  a  certain  rule  for  judging  that  a  woman  has  been  pro- 
perly treated  in  her  labour.  This,  as  before  observed,  is  the 
usual  progress  of  this  excretion ;  still  here,  as  in  most  other 
cases,  there  are  exceptions,  for  in  some  women  it  continues 
only  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  days,  and  in  some  not  even 
£0  long.      Such  is    peculiarly  the  case  with   women   who 
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have  been  accustome<l  to  have  but  a  spare  evacuation  of  the 
menstrual  flux,  or  in  whom  tlie  uterine  vessels  are  but  of 
smalltliameter;  Or  who,  subsequent  to  the  few  first  days  of  de- 
livery, have  had  a  copious  discharge. 

Ivi  women  who  are  young  and  of  plethoric  habits,  a  re^ 
dundancy,  or  immoderate  flow  of  this  discharge,  is  supposed  to 
be  productive  of  very  alarming  symptoms,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  terminate  fatally.  The  most  frequent  source  of 
this  malady  arises  from  the  officious  interference  or  gross  ig- 
norance of  individuals  or  practitioners  unskilled  in  their  art: 
for,  in  those  cases  in  which  we  find  an  excessive  flow  of  blood 
take  place  immediately  subsequent  to  delivery,  it  may  pretty 
commonly  be  taken  for  granted,  that  some  unwarrantable 
violence  has  been  offered  in  the  progress  of  the  labour,  and 
that  some  sort  of  injury  has  been  inflicted  on  the  xvomb. 
When,  however,  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  convince 
ourselves  that  nothing  of  this  sort  has  happened,  there  is  by 
no  means  that  cause  for  alarm  that  there  otherwise  would 
be;  for  a  profuse  discharge  of  the  lochia  differs  but  little 
from  a  redundancy  of  the  menses,  and,  under  proper  care  and 
attention,  is  as  readily  suppressed,  particularly  if  the  patiertt 
on  her  part  be  tractable,  and  disposed  to  conform  to  rule  and 
regimen. 

The  reverse  of  the  foregoing  complaint  not  unfrequently 
happens;  for,  from  sudden  exposure  to  cold,  from  a  portion 
of  the  membranes  being  left  in  the  womb,  or  from  injudicious 
treatment  of  the  accoucheur,  a  suppression  or  retention  of  the 
lochial  discharge  takes  place,  which  at  least  is  a  very  unfa- 
vourable, not  to  say  dangerous  occurrence.  At  all  times 
such  causes  as  are  likely  to  bring  on  this  complaint  should  be 
carefully  watched  and  avoided.  In  women  who  generally  men- 
struate sparingly,  there  is  not  so  much  attendant  danger  as  iu 
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those  of  an  opposite  temperament.  A  suppression  of  this  eva- 
cuation, if  not  timely  J  elicvcd,  will  inevitably  involve  the  patient 
in  the  most  distressing  situation,  the  puerperal,  or  child-bed 
fever,  a  more  dangerous  and  deadly  disease  than  which  cannot 
exist,  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  common  effects  of  this  ca- 
lamity. Sometimes  this  is  succeeded  by  a  profound  melan- 
choly or  hysterical  affections ;  in  others,  an  Jntlammation  of 
the  womb,  with  furious  delirium  or  a  phrenzy  follows,  which 
is  coi;nmonly  at  last  periodical. 

A  temporary  mania  frequently  occurs  after  lying  in,  which, 
by  some  authors,  has  been  attributed  to  that  state  of  general 
irritability  and  agitation  of  mind  incident  generally  to  such 
situations;  but,  tor  my  own  part,  I  am  more  inclined  to  suppose 
it  a  branch  of  the  same  malady.  Van  Stckten  informs  us  that 
he  has  seen  that  most  dreadful  of  all  diseases  called  tetanus, 
(which  is  a  violently  rigid  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  whole 
frame)  induced  entirely  from  a  suppression  of  the  lochia.  There 
certainly  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  disease  is  accompa- 
nied with  strong  emotions  of  mind,  the  symptoms  must  be 
greatly  aggravated,  and  the  dangerous  consequences  very  con- 
siderably augmented. 

A  suppression  of  the  milk  is  a  complaint  also  productive  of 
very  serious  consequences.  The  milk  fever,  as  it  is  called, 
which  commonly  follows  a  few  days  after  labour,  is  seldom 
dangerous  or  of  long,  duration  if  the  woman  be  properly 
treated;  the  most  usual  cause  of  its  being  dangerous,  is  the 
neglect  or  obstinacy  in  nurses  to  put  the  infant  to  the  breast 
sufficiently  early.  Some  of  them  can  with  difficulty  be  per- 
suaded to  comply  with  it  till  two  or  three  days  have  passed 
on,  and  in  the  interval  keep  tlie  child's  stomach  crammed  with 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  crude  indigestible  food,  which  never 
fails  of  griping  it,  or  otherwise  disordering  it.     From  such 
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irrational  conduct  as  this,  the  mother  participates  in  tlie  sad 
consequences:  her  breasts  become  turgid  and  inflamed  from 
the  accumulation  of  milk,  wliich,  it  is  more  tlian  probable,  ter- 
minates in  mammary  absces-s,  which  often  degenerates  into  an 
indolent  schirrous  or  cancerous  sore,  and,  after  harassing 
the  sufferer  for  a  series  of  years,  leaves  her  hopeless  of  relief, 
but  by  the  friendly  intervention  of  death. 

One  of  the  most  sure  and  certain  means  which  I  can  with 
confidence  recommend  my  readers  of  avoiding  this  compli- 
cated scene  of  misery,  is,  never  to  feed  a  new-born  infant,  but 
apply  it  to  the  breast  as  soon  as  the  mother  has  sufficiently 
recruited  herself  from  the  effects  of  her  labour,  or  even 
should  any  symptom  of  hardness  or  inflammation  occur;  yet, 
when  this  circumstance  is  duly  attended  to,  it  for  the  most 
part  terminates  with  a  relaxation  of  the  distended  parts,  ac- 
companied with  a  gentle  perspiration,  which  obviates  all  future 
inconvenience  of  this. sort.  Sometimes  a  repulsion  of  the 
milk  has  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  womb,  than  which 
a  more  painful  and  alarming  complaint  a  woman  cannot  be 
afflicted  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  great  a  flow  of  milk  is  productive  of 
very  injurious  effects,  particularly  if  the  woman  be  of  a  deli- 
cate temperament.  This-  extraordinry  secretion,  which  is 
formed  from  the  serous  and  oily  parts  of  the  chyle,  is  encou- 
raged by  giving  suck,  and  if  too  long  persevered  in,  languor 
and  debility  supervene ;  the  patient  loses  her  wonted  spirits, 
her  appetite  fails,  she  is  affected  with  spasms,  head -ache, 
nausea,  and  evident  diminution  of  strength;  from  which,  if  not 
seasonably  remedied,  she  becomes  hectic,  and  ultimately  sinks 
under  that  uncontrollable  disease  called  consumption. 

We  are  too  apt  to  pride  ourselves  oil  our  boa.sted  attai  Ji. 
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ments,  and  presumptuously  pretend,  in  many  instances,  that  na- 
ture stands  in  need  of  our  amendment ;  butj  as  she  never  changes 
her  established  laws,  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  anisnal 
machine,  we  cannot  better  manifestour  wisdom  than  by  steadily 
attending  to  and  pursuing  her  dictates.     Thus  we  find  women 
of  fashion  will  frequently  spurn  at  the  idea  of  suckling   their 
children,  for  fear  of  discomposing  their  dress  or  spoiling  their 
shape,  and  that  milk  which  was  designed  by  Providence  for 
the  nurture  of  their  children,  is  repelled  by  medicines;  and,  as 
nature   is  thus  arrogantly  turned  out  of  her  course,  the  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  they  expose  themselves  to  an  increased 
flow  of  the  lochia,  as  well  as  too  copious  a  discharge  of  the 
menses  at  their  stated  periods;   the  effects  of  which  on   the 
constitution  I  have  had  occasion  already  to  point  out;  whereas 
those  who  comply  with  this  salutary  practice,  have  not  only  a 
moderate  flow  of  the  lochia,  but  all  the  attendant  symptoms 
of  their  situation  are  ameliorated,  and,  as  long  as  tliey  give 
suck,  are,  with   few  exceptions,  during  this  period  not  liable 
to  a  periodical  return  of  the  menses.     It  is,  however,  always 
prudent  for  a  woman,  as  soon  as  she  suspects  being  with  child 
during  suckling,  to  wean  her  infant  without  delay,  otherwise 
she  is  extremely  liable  to  miscarry;  nor  will  the  child  suffer 
less  from  the  same  circumstance,  for  the  changes  now  affected 
on  the   system  render  the  milk  very  unwholesome,  and  will 
generally  be  found  the  certain,  though,  perhaps,  unsuspected 
cause  of  many  of  their  complaints. 

Having  thus,  in  a  cursory  manner,  offered  a  few  remarks 
on  the  different  excretions,  wi'th  the  vanous  effects  produced 
on  the  body  when  in  a  morbid  state,  I  shall  only  observe  far- 
ther, that  little  difficulty  will  occur  in  distinguishing  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  each  of  them,  however  diversified  they  may 
appear,  provided  we  are  enabled  to  appretiate  the  several 
exciting  causes,  combine  them  in  a  proper  manner,  and  thus 
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draw  our  inference  from  the  whole.  When  one  particular 
excretion  has  become  vitiated,  its  influence  is  extended,  and 
will  alone  frequently  produce  some  morbi(t  change  in  all  the 
rest;  so  that,  in  order  to  be  enabled  the  better  to  estimate  the 
effects  which  seem  to  be  derived  from  one,  it  will  be  most 
times  advantageous  to  take  into  the  account  the  peculiar  state 
of  several  of  them  before  we  can  properly  determine  on  tlie 
means  we  shall  pursue,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
wished-for  relief.  I  may  with  propriety  add,  that  the  same 
precise  effects  will  not  invariably  be  produced  by  the  same 
causes,  from  their  being  variously  modified  according  to  ex- 
isting circumstances,  of  which  the  reader  should  be  necessa- 
rily apprised,  since,  if  he  possess  not  that  discrimination, 
he  will  view  things  tlirough  a  false  medium,  or  pass  by  unsus- 
pectingly the  most  prominent  cause  of  the  eviL 

With  reganl  to  the  intelligent  practitioner,  he  will  feel  fully 
aware  and  con\-inced  that,  throughout  the  whole  complex 
fabric  of  the  animal  body,  there  will  be  frequent  and  vari- 
ous indispositions  induced  from  sympathy  or  consent  of  parts. 
For  example,  if  the  passage  of  one  of  the  ureters  be  obstructed 
by  calculi,  the  other  will  contract,  and  be  equally  distressing 
with  the  former,  from  sympathy;  if  the  head  be  affected  with 
a  violent  pain,  the  stomach  will  be  nauseated  from  the  same 
cause,  and  vice  term.  If  one  eye  be  affected  by  inflamma- 
tion, the  other  will  suffer,  though  perhaps  oot  to  the  same 
extent,  from  sympathy  ;  and  so  may  the  same  effects  be  traced 
throughout  the  whole  animal  economy.  In  a  disordered  state 
of  the  excretions,  therefore,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  not  by 
minutely  attending  merely  to  the  one  afl'ected  that  we  shall 
gain  the  desired  iaformation,  but  by  considering  and  digesting 
the  whole  of  them  in  the  aggregate,  particularly  those  with 
which  we  know  «  priori  that  a  peculiar  connection  exists. 
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OF  THE  PASSIONS. 


A  HAVE  alreatlv  remarked,  that  what  are  usually  denominated 
the  non-naturals,  consist  of  six  subjects,  viz.  air,  food,  or  meat 
and  driuk,  exercise,  or  motion  and  rest,  sleep  and  watching, 
the  excretions  and  retentions,  and  the  passions;  on  the  last 
of  which  it  now  remains  for  me  to  make  some  brief  remarks. 
The  reason  why  these  are  tlius  called,  is,  because  they  are 
neither  of,  nor  against  man's  nature ;  without  their  use 
human  life  could  not  subsist,  and  it  is  only  in  the  regular  ap- 
plication of  them  that  man  can  be  capacitated  for  passing 
through  life  with  comfort  and  happiness :  for,  in  quantity, 
quality,  manner  and  time  of  using  them  consists  the  true 
method,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  of  preserving  and  restoring 
health. 

Without  entering  metaphysically  into  a  subject  which  in  a 
general  treatise  of  this,  kind  will  not;  be  expected,  after  the 
elaborate  disquisitions  of  the  most  ingenions  philosophers; 
without  endeavouring  to  .define  what  the  soul  is,  whether  it  be 
a  sentient  principle,  according  to  the  ArcliEeus  of  Van  Htlmont, 
and  his  entliusiastical  disciple  Staid,  or  existing  in  the  more 
refined  and  volatile  parts  of  tlie  sensorium,  possessing  a  certain 
impetus  or  impulsive  power,  extended  throughout  the  body; 
of  one  thing,  every  one  who  has  made  but  the  slightest  ob' 
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scrvation  on  the  subject  must  feel  a  thorough  conviction, 
namely,  that  the  soul  or  mind  of  man  has  a  most  exlraordi- 
narjf  effect  on  the  operations  of  his  body  ;  and,  that  whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  disturb  or  ruffle  the  former,  will,  as  a  cer- 
tain effv.ct  from  a  cause,  very  materially  impede  and  discom- 
pose tlic  latter;  or,  that  the  connection  is  so  forcible  and 
indissoluble  betwixt  the  two,  that  the  body  suffers  certain  in- 
conveniences wherever  the  soul  or  mind  is  inten  upted  ir\  its 
course  of  tranquillity.  It  was  with  an  eye  to  this  circumstance 
that  we  find  Sterne,  in  his  Tristram  Shandy,  with  some  plea- 
santry, comparing  the  soul  and  body  to  a  coat  and  its  lining; 
*'  if  you  rumple  the  one,"  says  he,  "  you  are  sure  to  discota- 
pose  and  rumple  the  other." 

The  effects  of  the  passions  on  the  human  frame  are  either 
sudden,  acting  with  more  or  less  energy,  or  progressive;  that 
is,  they  are  either  productive  of  sudden  death,  or  they  under?" 
mine  and  destroy  the  system  gradually.  All  the  passions,  of 
whatever  species,  when  carried  to  excess,  induce  very  for- 
midable diseases,  involve  us  in  tlie  mo^t  imminent  danger,  and 
sometimes  occasion  death;  nor,  indeed,  does  it  untVcquently 
happen  that  apoplexy  succeeds  terror ;  in  short,  this  disease 
has  been  considered  by  the  most  eminent  writers  as  the  most 
common  effects  of  a  violent  piii  of  passion  ;  for  by  these  ex- 
traordiuarv  impressions,  ilie  heart  is  so  violently  fgitated,  that 
it  can  neither  admit  nor  emit  any  blood,  in  which  case  the 
countenance  hacomes  pale  and  livid,  the  lips  of  a  purple  co- 
lour; there  is  a  cessation  of  all  voluntary  mntiou,  and  in  this 
state  a  total  insensibility  or  even  instantaneous  death  fre- 
quently follows.  But  the  passions  will  sometimes  produce 
the  most  decided  injury  on  the  body,  even  when  not  carried 
to  this  extraordinary  degree  of  excels,  such  as  an  oppression 
on  the  breathing,  or  a  hesitation  in  articulation,  the  tongue  being 
imgiovably  fixed,  and  incapable  of  utterance. 
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Notwithstanding  that  the  force  of  the  passions  very  materi- 
ally depends  on  the  peculiarity  of  temperament  and  disposition, 
yet,  as  a  secondary  agent,  their  effects  are  still  regulated  by 
the  instinctive  operations  of  the  soid,  the  power  and  extent 
of  which  will  always  be  a  j^uide  in  determining  the  degree  of 
attendant  danger.  In  general,  men  of  keen  penetration,  ex- 
tensive imagination,  and  refined  sensibility,  suffer  most  from 
violent  emotions  of  the  soul;  but  such  as  possess  more  reason 
than  imagination,  feel  more  considerable  effects  from  the  more 
progressive  movements  of  the  raihd.  A  man  of  a  stupid  in- 
dolent cast  is  altogether  insensible  of  insults  and  injuries; 
l)ut,  still  he  is  frequently  harassed  with  a  thousand  different 
apprehensions,  which  a  man  of  a  more  enlightened  mind  would 
treat  with  contempt,  as  knowing  them  to  be  groundless.  Per- 
sons of  the  former  class  suffer  little  inconvenience  from  sudden 
imoialses  of  passion;  but  thr^se  in  whom  are  united  an  en- 
li-L^htensd  reason,  with  an  active  and  reflecting  genius,  are 
much  more  susceptible  of  their  effects,  and  are  consequently 
more  agitated  a:id  disturbed  by  them. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  physical  causes  which  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  very  formidable  diseases,  vvhich  may  still  be 
originally  traced  to  the  effect  of  the  passions.  Hysterical  and 
hypochondriacal  diseases  may  exist  from  a  predisposition  to 
them  in  tlie  constitution ;  but  we  must  be  also  convinced  that 
they  are  very  frequently  the  absolute  effect  of  inordinate  grief 
in  persons  who  are  in  other  respects  the  j^st  healthy  and 
vigorous,  allhough  we  can  satisfactorily  ^^unt  for  their 
taking  place.  In  short,  tVora  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  soul  and  body,  ttit;  one  can  never  be  affected  in  this  way, 
but  tiie  other  mu>t  paitake  of  the  evil;  for  the  body  follows 
the  affections  o.  t  le  soul,  an  acts  as  it  feels.  It  should  how- 
ever be  n<.  ticed,  that  different  passions  produce  very  different 
effects,  or  the  same  passion  may  excite  very  different  sensa- 
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tions  either  in  the  same  or  diiFerent  individuals,  and  therefore 
I  hasten  to  consider  the  principal  effects  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  sensible  passions. 

Joy  has  been  designated  by  the  immortal  Cicercf  as  a  ro- 
biptuous  transport  of  the  soul,  and  very  earnestly  contends, 
that  a  wise  man  ought  to  be  very  circnmspcct  how  he  freely 
gives  way  to  an  indulgence  in  it.  This  passion,  tliough  less 
suspected,  is  much  more  inimical  to  life  than  its  opposite, 
grief;  and,  when  sudden,  is  more  specially  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  most  alarming  consequences.  There  are  innu- 
merable instancei5  to  be  fi)und  where  a  sudden  transport  of 
joy  has  terminated  in  a  fatal  manner. 

The  famous  Fotiquet  died  suddenly  on  being  informed  that 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  restored  him  to  his  liberty.  A  young 
woman,  also,  nearly  allied  to  the  renowned  Leilmilz,  little 
supposing  that  so  acute  u  philosopher  would  accumulate 
riches,  expired- suddenly  on  opening  a  bos,  which  he  kept  un- 
der his  bed,  that  contained  an  innumerable  quantity  of  du- 
cats. Valerius  relates,  likewise,  that  a  valiant  son  of  Mars, 
who  was  a  stranger  to  sickness,  died  suddenly  in  the  arms  of 
an  only  daughter,  whom  he  had  long  been  separated  from,  and 
ardently  wished  to  see;  and  in  the  memorable  year  of  the 
South-sea  "bubble,  it  has  been  proved  that  more  people  became 
mad  who  had  been  successful  and  had  acquired  fortunes,  than, 
those  who  fron^jfce  same  cause  were  totally  ruined.  Laughter 
also  has  sometiHR  occasioned  death;  thus  we  find  it  recorded 
of  Zeuxis,  who,  having  pourtrayed  the  figure  of  an  old  woman, 
and  attentively  considering  it,  found  it  so  singularly  grotesque 
as  to  expire  througii  immoderate  laughter. 

The  passion  of  anger  is  a  violent  transport  of  the  soul,  united 
with  an  insatiable  propensity  of  being  revenged  of  the  author  of 
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some  real  or  imaginar.'  iii;ury.  Tfie  general  effects  of  this 
passion  seeni  to  act  as  a  stimulus  on  every  moveable  and  seosi- 
ble  part  of  tlie  body,  and  so  far  discompose  and  ruffle  tlie 
mind  as  to  produce  a  violent  spasmodic  stricture  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  parts;  the  countenance  becomes  florid; 
the  eyes  sparkle,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  carried 
on  with  incrtased  rapidity,  even  to  as  great  a  frequency  as 
that  of  one  hundred  and  forty  strokes  in  a  minute.  Some- 
times, when  this  destructive  passion  is  carried  to  violent  ex- 
cess, it  produces  copious  hemorrhages,  and  sub-cutaneous 
extravasations,  the  whole  raa?s  of  blood  seems  to  return  to- 
wards its  centre,  the  superficial  veins  disappear,  the  face  turns 
pale,  tlie  voice  falters  or  altogether  fails,  a  universal  tremor 
takes  place,  and,  under  such  circufu^^tances,  the  person  at 
length  falls  down  in  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility,  and,  if  not 
timely  relieved,  soon  e^ires. 

An  increased  secretion  of  bile  is  often  the  consequence  of  a 
violent  fit  of  anj;.er;  the  stomach  and  bowels  suffer  much  from 
this  cause;  in  some  a  vomiting  is  excited,  in  others  it  passes 
immediately  into  the  intestines,  and  causes  a  troublesome 
diarrhoea;  and,  not  uncommonly  does  it  happen,  that,  from  a 
stricture  of  the  biliary  ducts,  this  fluid  is  retained,  a  jaundice 
Supervenes,  or  violent  fits  of  gall-stones,  a  most  painful  com- 
plaint, are  the  inevitable  consequences.  During  the  fit,  or  its 
immediate  effects,  evacuations  should  be  avoided ;  but,  as 
soon  as  it  has  in  a  measure  sirl)sided,  in  orc^^o  carry  off  that 
quantity  of  bile  which  has  been  propelled^Ro  the  bowels,  a 
gentle  dose  of  rhubarb,  or  some  mild  aperient  may  be 
Sdininistered,  to  diminish  its  acrimony,  and  determine  it 
downwards. 

The  sudden  effects  produced  on  tlie  system  by  terror  or 
fright   are   very   analogous  to  those  of  anger,  though,  for  th* 
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most  part  they  are,  if  possiLlr,  more  excessive.  It  occasions 
such  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dcbility.and  tremor,  that  the  person 
who  is  the  subject  of  it,  is  unubic  to  save  liiiiiself  from  any 
impending  danger  by  flight.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  impart  to 
a  man  u  preternatural  degree  of  strength,  similar  to  that  of 
maniacs;  at  others  it  has  been  the  meaus  not  pniy  of  exciting 
dreadful  convulsive  affections,  but  they  have  remained  per- 
haps during  their  whole  life  afterwards,  returning  periodically. 
Wepse?'  has  given  an  instance  of  a  patient  who,  after  excessive 
fright,  first  became  epileptic,  and  afterwards  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy. A  suppression  of  the  menses  frequently  takes  place 
from  a  fit  of  terror;  it  will  sometimes  jtroduce  such  a  set- 
tled obstruction  as  to  resist  the  most  formidable  remedies;  and 
that  sudden  fear  has  occasioned  syncope  and  even  death,  we 
have  many  authentic  documents  to  establish:  under  that  im- 
pression the  countenance  becomes  pale,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  seems  obstructed  in  some  of  the  most  material  vessels 
or  auricles  of  the  heart,  and  in  persons  who  have  expired 
from  this  melancholy  cause,  it  has  been  frequently  discovered, 
on  dissection,  that  the  heart  itself  has  absolutely  burst. 

In  persons  who  brood  over  the  apprehension  of  some  ap- 
proaching evil,  there  is  a  debility  and  relaxation  of  all  the  animal 
powers;  hence  the  pulse  becomes  diminiihed^  the  menses  sup- 
pressed, respiration  is  considerably  impeded,  and  sometimes 
the  insensible  perspiration  being  checked,  will  OQpasion  anx- 
iety and  shiver^fc;  in  others,  on  the  eontrary,  it  excites  an 
increased  perspMRion,  and  the  urinary  bladder  and  bowels  are 
so  much  affected,  that  an  Involuntary  excretion  of  their  con- 
tents will  take  place. 

The  effects  of  fear  in  the  propagalionof  disease  are  too  well 
known  to  be  fi5r  a  moment  doubted.  If  a  person  be  any  time 
Strongly  prepossessed  with  an  opinion  that  a  fatal  termination 
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will  happen  in  consequence  of  any  disease  with  which  he  is 
affected,  this  will  operate  so  fnrcihly  on   the  mind,  thnt  no 
reason  or  argument  can  counteract  it;  and  I  have  really  myself 
seen  instances  where  people  have  ahsolutcly  fallen  victims  to 
the  force  of  imagination     Riverius  with  great  propriety  attri- 
butes the  propagation  of  the  plague   at  Leipsic  entirely  to  the 
effects  of  fear,  which  in  all  epidemical  diseases  io  extremely 
prejudicial,   and  no   doubt   constantly  increases  ti^e   ravages 
of  an  infectious  complaint.     Willis  has  with  equal  justice  ob- 
served, that  they  who  most  dread  the  small-pox,  are  -not  only 
the  first  to  be  attacked  by  it,  but  also  have  the  disorder  more 
severe  than  common;  for  fear  always  aggravates  the  danger 
and  fatality  of  diseases,  retards  the  progress  towards  a  cure, 
and    promotes  the  occurrence  of  such  symptoms  as  other- 
wise might  never  have  appeared  ;  add  to  which,  it  so   ope- 
rates on  the  powers  of  nature,  as  to  weaken  every  function, 
and  the  disease  steadfastly  opposes  every  remedy. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  reprehensible  than  the 
too  common  practice  in  niir  cs  and  servants,  of  alarming  the 
tender  minds  of  children  with  the  idle  tales  of  hobgoblins, 
haunted  houses,  &c.  the  effects  of  which  are  to  impress  them 
with  that  timidity,  whicli  is  afterwards  removed  with  the 
greatest  ditficulty,  even  when  advanced  in  life,  and  with 
minds  naturally  superior  to  such  little  things.  Sporting  with 
the  passions  is  always  a  dangerous  project,  for  by  such  impru- 
dence the  mind  may  be  so  deranged  as  to  be  incapable  of 
ever  acting  again  with  regularity  and  composite.  Children  also 
should  never  be  permitted  to  frighten  one  another;  many  have 
been  involved  in  the  most  awful  situations  from  this  apparent- 
ly trivial  cause,  and  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  idiotism,  or  ab- 
solute lunacy.  Many,  from  the  sudden  impulse  of  terror,  have, 
from  such  wanton  frolics,  lost  their  lives ;  whilst  others  again 
have  had  their  intellects  so  much  inipaiied,  as  to  be  rendered 
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miserable,  and  altogether  disiiualified  for  the  occupations  of  life 
ever  after. 


Modesty  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  same  pas- 
sion as  the  last  treated  of,  but  in  itself  as  much  more  mode- 
rate, and  farther  removed  from  its  direful  eflfects.  In  blush- 
ing, there  seems  to  be,  from  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  nervous 
system,  an  increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  minute  ca- 
pillary vessels  of  the  face,  or  indeed,  as  some  have  supposed, 
of  the  wtiole  surface  of  the  skin.  In  persons  of  delicate  sus- 
ceptibility, this  passion  is  sometimes  productive  of  great  in- 
convenie  ice,  anil  at  others,  of  effects  extremely  alarming.  The 
menses  are  frequently  checked,  from  ttiis  cause,  in  women 
of  exquisite  delicacy,  whicii  have  not  unfrequently  proved 
Aual. 

The  influence  of  sorrov/  or  grief  on  the  body  is  commonly 
more  destructive  than  most  of  iht  otiier  passions,  though  its 
effects  will  be  various  in  proportion  to  its  violence  and  length 
of  duration.  There  are,  however,  not  so  many  examples  of  its 
fatality  as  from  joy,  because,  tiiough  it  operates  so  powerfully 
as  to  impair  the  energies  of  the  nervous  syntera,  yet  l\^e  force 
of  the  heart  and  circulation  are  rather  slackened  than  acce- 
lerated by  it,  as  is  uianifot  by  the  frequent  sighing  and 
deep  respirations  which  attend  it,  wiiich  appear  to  be  neces* 
sary  exertions,  in  order  to  propel  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs.  There  are,  however,  some  instances  where 
it  has  ended  fataff^,  and  that  in  a  sudden  manner  ;  and  its  ex- 
traordinary effects  in  changing  the  hair  are  well  known  to 
most  people. 

Although  grief,  when  excessive,  will  produce  such  delete- 
rious effects  on  tlie  system,  yet,  that  which  is  more  progres- 
sive and  irritating  to  a  feeling  mind,  is  no  less  detrimental  to 
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our  health.  Sorrow  that  is  slow  and  silent,  we  see,  from  daily 
observation,  will  undermine  the  strongest  constitution,  and, 
like  the  canker-worm,  corrode  and  destroy  every  tiling  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  symptoms  which  usually  ac- 
company it  are,  the  nervous  energy  and  digestion  become  im- 
paired, there  is  a  loss  both  of  the  appetite  and  sleop,  with  a 
slow,  weak,  unequal  pulse,  and  a  general  languor  in  the  circu- 
lation and  muscular  contraction  of  the  heart,  which,  in  the  mi- 
nute vessels  of  the  skin,  is  peculiarly  weak,  and,  in  such  per- 
sons, accounts  in  some  measure  for  that  paleness  and  sallow- 
ness  of  countenance  with  which  we  see  them  affected.  In 
short,  it  may  bu  said,  that  in  this  melancholy  state  there  is  a 
perversion  and  dereliction  of  all  the  animal  powers,  the  soul 
and  body  preying  reciprocally  on  each  otlier  ;  for  as  the  whole 
system  assumes  a  state  of  extreme  irritability,  the  mind  parti- 
cipates in  the  evil,  and  therefore  persons  undei;'  such  circum- 
stances become  exceedingly  captious,  morose  in  temper,  and 
easily  agitated  by  trifling  occurrences. 

One  of  the  most  common  effects  of  this  passion,  is,  that  of 
affecting  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  consequently  inducing 
flatulence  and  indigestion.  From  this  cause,  as  well  as  a 
failure  of  the  appetite,  the  system  in  general  soon  appears  to 
suffer,  for  in  addition  to  these  symptoms,  colic,  spasmodic  af- 
fections, piles  in  men,  and  suppressed  menses,  or  fluor  alhu6 
iii  women,  usually  supervene.  Sometimes  there  is  an  obsti- 
nate costiveness,  at  others  a  constant  diarrhoea,  which  are 
equally  fatal  to  the  well  being  of  the  constitution.  The  bile 
also  can  with  difficulty  be  ptopelled,  but,  as  it  were,  becomes 
stagnant  in  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  and  either  there  forms 
biliary  concretions,  oi-,  being  absorbed,  is  again  returned  into 
the  general  mass,  and  induces  jaundice,  diseases  of  the  viscera, 
dropsy,  &c.  S)  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  body  gradually 
sinks  under  an  incurable  atrophical  state. 
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From  this  very  short  outline  of  the  sad  effects  of  the  pas- 
sion of  grief,  we  may  see  what  must  be  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences to  those  who  cherisli  and  give  way  to  it.  Such  there* 
fore  as  are  desirous  of  avoiding  tliis  complicated  misery,  should 
keep  their  attention  engaged  by  a  diversified  scene  of  objects, 
with  a  steady  resolution  of  exerting  every  eftbrt  to  resist  its 
approach.  It  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  man,  in  his  passage 
tlirough  this  chequered  scene  of  life,  to  be  visited  with  disap- 
pointments, vexations,  and  unhappiness,  from  a  variety  of 
causes ;  but  it  is  highly  indecorous  on  that  account,  nay,  I 
may  add,  criminally  impious,  to  sit  down  and  indulge  in  an 
excessive  grief  and  despondency,  by  brooding  over  unavoid- 
able misfortnnes.  When  reason  fail:;,  we  siiould  invoke  the 
hallowed  aid  of  religion  to  reconcile  us  to  our  fate,  and,  by 
making  a  comparative  estimate  of  our  situation  with  that  of 
others  below  us,  we  sliall,  instead  of  murmuring  at  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  have,  abundant  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful it  is  no  worse,  and  be  content  in  that  station  which  has 
been  assigned  to  us  in  the  scale  of  human  life. 


o" 


Indignation  seems  to  be  a  mixed  passion,  the  offspring  of 
anger  and  sorrow.  It  sometimes  exposes  the  subject  of  it  to 
very  destructive  effects,  and,  when  extreme,  will  excite  nau- 
sea, giddiness,  and,  from  a  violent  stricture  of  tlie  breast,  a 
difficult  respiration  ;  oven  when  it  is  not  so  vehement,  it  is 
fiequentlv  s;iccce;h;d  hv  a  most  d'stiessioi;  pain  in  tlie  side, 
particularly  in  fem;des  oTd  licatc  haliit',  wnich  at  every  re- 
spiration i-j  lenewed,  nnd  j.ron acted  to  a  yeat  It-ngth  of 
time.  T:»  att.mpt  the  suppression  of  volent  indignation  too 
suddenly  is  always  a  da  gerous  exp  dient,  and  we  are  not 
without  instances  of  the  most  scriou-  consequences  taking 
place  from  it :  some,  during  the  parhxysni,  have  been  struck 
with  mcjrabie  dumbness,  others  l.ave  died  suddeuiv,  apo- 
plectic, and  others  also  have  become   maniacal  and  remained 
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so  through  life.  We  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  divest  our- 
selves  of  indignation,  when,  with  truth  and  justice  on  our 
side,  we  find  ourselves  exposed  to  "  the  oppressor's  wrong,  or 
the  proud  man's  contumely  ;"  this,  nevertheless,  should  be 
our  anxious  care  to  avert  by  coolness,  and,  if  possible,  to  resist 
by  intrepidity.  In  common  life  we  too  frequently  meet  with 
causes  sufficient  to  call  forth  this  passion  in  our  breast,  but  we 
should  be  on  our  guard  in  some  measure,  as  well  as  be  pre- 
pared against  feeling  agitated  and  distressed  when  they  un- 
avoidably occur. 

Amongst  the  catalogue  of  melancholy  passions,  we  may 
witli  strict  propriety  include  the  passion  of  love,  which  per- 
haps, is  the  most  impetuous,  because  it  is  the  most  impatient 
and  less  susceptible  of  the  control  of  either  the  will  or  the 
understanding.  Sometimes  its  progress  is  gradual,  but  not 
less  pernicious,  producing  on  the  cotistitution  effects  analo- 
gous with  those  of  intense  grief,  and  which,  if  not  counter- 
acted, will  ultimately  be  destructive.  Tfie  symptoms  which 
accompany  this  tender  passion  are  a  weak  tremulous  puUe, 
deep  sighs,  dejection  of  spirits,  alternate  glow  and  paleness 
of  the  cheeks,  impaired  appetite,  inarticulate  speech,  cold 
sweats,  and  constant  watchfulness,  which  terminate  either 
in  a  consumption  or  a  fixed  insanity. 

There  are  als,»  other  symptoms  which  attend  a  disappoint- 
ment in  love;  in  women  it  lias  been  commonly  succeeded  by  an 
obstinate  suppres'-ion  of  the  menses,  along  with  which,  iiLsuch 
cases,  there  is  frequently  united  a  mixture  of  timidity  and 
sorrow.  T\\c furor  uterinus  is,  in  females,  another  common 
effect  of  this  passion,  whicli,  as  in  such  circumstances  it  is  a  dis- 
order most  intimately  connected  with  the  mind,  seems  to  ad- 
mit of  no  other  rational  mode  of  cure  than  the  attainment  of 
the  desired  object.     It  has  been  remarked  that  women  appa- 
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rently  far  gone  in  a  consumption,  and  seemingly  exhausted  by 
the  orroding  violence  of  the  passion,  liavc,  from  the  mere 
presence  of  the  beloved  object,  soon  brightened  up,  and  not 
unfrequently  been  restored  to  their  health,  a  most  S'triking  in- 
stance what  a  powerful  influence  the  mind  possesses  over 
the  body. 

I  cannot  close  this  part  of  the  subject  without  deprecating 
the  conduct  of  those  monsters  in  the  shape  of  men,  who,  desti- 
tute of  humanity,  use  every  endeavour  to  gain  the  affections, 
by  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  weaker  sex,  and  havint^ 
obtained,  that  end,  wantonly  boast  of  their  valiant  exploit, 
abandon  them,  and  leave  the  unhappy  victims  a  prey  to  bitter 
anguish  and  despair.  No  punishment  hardly  can  be  commen- 
surate with  the  magnitude  of  such  a  crime  ;  and  although  in 
the  new  school  of  morals  it  may  be  refined  to  the  high  sound- 
ing title  of  gallantry,  for  fny  part,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in' 
calling  it  deliberate  murder,  and  that  of  the  most  base  and  fla- 
grant kind,  however  I  may  be  ridiculed  for  the  grossness  of 
my  sentiments. 

Envy  is  that  sort  of  passion  wkich  more  or  less  manifests 
its  baneful  effects  on  bs  at  a  very  early  period  in  life,  for  it  is 
observed,  that  even  children  will  soon  put  on  a  sickly  appear- 
ance, lose  their  flesh,  with  other  unequivocal  marks  of  indis- 
positjion,  at  seeing  other  children  more  indulged  or  caressed 
than  themselves.  As  envy  appears  to  assume  its  seat  in  the 
human  breast,  we  begin  at  first  to  lose  our  appetite,  as  well  as 
sleep,  and  from  this  is  excited  a  disposition  to  fever.  A  per- 
son who  is  the  willing  votary  of  this  abominable  passion,  ob- 
serves, with  a  malignant  eye,  the  succesful  enterprizes  of  his 
neighbour,  and  even  of  his  friend,  and  should  he  find  others 
lavish  of  praise,  or  liberal  in  rewarding  him,  he  vainly  ima- 
gines that  his  merits  are  overlooked  and  superseded,  and  that 
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tie  liimself  lias  itiHch  stronger  claims  to  notice  and  esteem  ;  un- 
der such  disappuintraeut,  he  assumes  an  air  of  melancholy, 
becomes  grave  and  sad,  and  will  sometimes  be  stimulated  t« 
seek,  in  a  clandestine  manner,  the  overthrow  of  his  odiouS 
rival. 

The  man  who  can  thus  be  betrayed  into  this  servile  and  de- 
tested pasiion,  is  perpetually  nourishing  in  his  breast  a  certain 
source  of  pain  and  distress.  When  he  hears  encomiums  pas- 
sed on  the  name  and  character  of  another,  his  heart  swells 
and  burns  with  jealousy  and  rage  ;  this  he  endeavours  to  frus- 
trate, by  holding  up  his  rival  to  calumny  and  contempt,  but  in 
endeavouring  to  depreciate  him,  he  is  incessantly  retorting  the 
injury  on  his  own  head  ;  for  when  he  hears  of  the  good  fortune 
and  success  of  others,  which  he  genecally  magnifies  in  his  own 
mind,  his  breast  is  agitated  with  sensations  which  prudence 
obliges  him  to  conceal,  while  his  confusion  and  dismay  are 
strikingly  apparent  in  his  visage. 

It  would  be  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty,  were  it  necessary 
or  conformable  to  my  present  plan,  to  trace  this  contemptible 
and  destructive  passion  through  all  its  bearings  and  circuitous 
windings,  or  the  effects  of  that  ambition  which  is  its  usual 
concomitant.  Suffice  it,  however,  for  me  here  to  remark,  that 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  but  that  this  is  the  unsuspected 
cause  of  several  painful  diseases,  and  that  many  persons,  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  criminal  passion,  have  in  consequence 
ultimately  fallen  victims  to  it,  or  if  happily  discovered,  it  is  to 
be  attributed  only  to  some  fortunate  event  of  chance. 

A  man  with  his  mind  alienated  from  every  object  but  his 
darling  vice,  which  he  studiously  cherishes,  and  never  reflect- 
ing on  the  dreadful  effects  which  must  follow,  would  feel  re- 
pugnant and  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  depravity,  v^ere  the 
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cause  discovered  and  pointed  out  to  him.  For  reasons  such 
as  tliese,  it  behoves  medical  practitioners  to  increase  in  vi- 
gilance and  attention  to  the  effects  of  this  vice,  which  are  but 
too  strikingly  apparent  to  most  of  them,  in  their  converse  and 
intercourse  with  mankind  at  large.  The  silent  sadness,  the 
desponding  sigli  of  many,  whom  they  are  called  on  profession- 
ally to  attend,  with  that  agitation  and  anxiety  which  never 
fail  to  protract  the  progress  of  disease,  very  often  owe  their 
origin  to  no  other  source  than  that  of  some  secret  envy,  which 
at  first  rankles  in  silence  within  the  breast,  or  preys  upon  the 
heart,  but  at  length  bursts  forth  with  violent  impetuosity,  by 
which  the  operations  of  both  body  and  mind  are  disturbed  and 
distracted. 


ESSAY  IX. 


OF    VENEREAL    EXCESSES,    AND   ABUSE   OF 
THE    ORGANS  OF  GENERATION. 


Having  now  concluded  my  observations  on  the  six  non-na- 
turals, as  well  as  some  other  subjects,  which,  though  not  in- 
cluded in  them,  I  consider  of  great  importance,  and  indeed 
materially  connected  therewith,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  preserve 
our  bodies  in  a  state  of  health,  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  last, 
and  perhaps  not  least  important  subject,  originally  proposed, 
viz.  the  abuse  of  the  organs  of  generation,  eitlier  as  referring 
to  an  excess  of  venery,  or  the  most  insidious  and  destructive 
practice  of  a  certain  secret  and  solitary  vice. 
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If  a  particularity  of  arrangement  was  of  any  advantage  in 
a  work  primarily  designed  to  convey  some  general  information 
on  a  series  of  subjects,  in  which  every  class  of  society  is  pe- 
culiarly interested,  the  one  now  under  consideration  should 
properly  have  been  treated  of,  under  the  head  "  of  the  Excre- 
tions and  Retentions  ;"  but  as  I  account  this  of  too  much  con- 
sequence to  be  slightly  hinted  at,  and  being  at  the  same  time 
a  topic  which,  for  several  reasons,  has  been  excluded  from 
most  works  of  this  kind,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  deemed  unne- 
cessarily prolix  in  making  it  the  substance  of  a  distinct  essay, 
which,  after  begging  to  be  excused  for  this  digression,  I  hasten^ 
according  to  my  ability,  to  endeavour  to  explain. 

It  may  be  considered  by  some  persons  as  a  fruitless  task,  if 
not  a  species  of  presumption,  to  attempt  the  investigation  of  a 
subject  which  has  already  engaged  the  pen, and  been  so  fully  ex- 
plored by  men  of  the  brightest  genius  and  most  enlightened 
anderstandings  ;*  yet,  as  I  consider  it  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  and  arising  out  of  the  general  subject  of  attaining 
or  preserving  health,  and  one  on  which  the  welfare  of  society 
very  materially  depends,  I  have  been  induced  to  make  a  few 
brief  observations  on  it. 

It  will  not  be  thought,  perhaps,  altogether  irrelevant  to  the 
purpose,  to  premise  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  geni- 
tal organs,  that,  by  being  in  some  measure  made  acquainted 
with  their  phenomena,  what  may  be  advanced  in  progression 
may  appear  in  a  more  forcible  and  clear  point  of  view,  as  well 
as  tend  to  substantiate  its  truth  and  validity.  The  seminal 
fluid  of  men,  when  in  a  healthy  state,  and  capable  of  propa- 
gating the  species,  is  a  substance  consisting  of  various  compo- 


*  Se«  Tissot,  ZiinmerinaD,and  others  on  this  subject. 
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iient  parts,  and  has  been  supposed  by  able  physiologists  to 
contain  the  very  essential  or  most  subtilized  parts  of  the  blood, 
so  mucli  so  that  a  few  drops  of  it  ouly,  tend  more  to  debili- 
tate and  enervate  the  constitution,  than  the  discharge  of  a  large 
quantity  of  pure  blood,  and  cbiisfqucnlly  that  nothing  is  more 
calculated  to  injure  the  springs  of  life,  and  induce  debility  with 
its  train  of  consequences,  than  an  excessive  indulgence  in  vene- 
real enjoyments. 

Like  other  animal  mucilages,  it  is  indissoluble  in  vvater,  but 
the  thicker  part,  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  pare  semen, 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  whilst  the  remaining  part  draws  itself  into 
fme  filaments,  and  forms  a  delicate  pellicle  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  In  a  healthy  state,  it  is  usually  of  a  grayish  or  ash- 
coloured  appearance,  inclining  to  a  white  ;  inodorous,  viscid, 
glutinous,  and  of  considerable  specific  gravity  ;  but  in  persons 
ef  debilitated  constitutions,  or  in  those  not  arrived  to  years  of 
maturity,  it  is  of  a  thin  watery  consistence,  and  not  adapted 
to  procreation.  In  examining  this  fluid  by  the  assistance  of 
microscopic  glasses,  having  previously  diluted  a  small  quantity 
of  it  vvith  warm  water,  it  appears  replete  with  innumerable 
small  living  animalculai  of  an  oblnng  spherical  figure,  sharp  at 
one  end,  not  very  dissimilar  to  eels  ;  and  this  circumstance 
is  equally  observable  in  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  &c.  as  in 
man. 

There  are  none  of  the  animal  fluids  so  slowly  secerned,  or 
^  meet  with  so  many  retardations  in  its  progress,  unless  some 
violence  be  offered  to  nature  ;  from  which  the  body  is  exposed 
to  exhaustion  ;  for  all  the  other  fluids  pass  immediately  to 
those  parts  through  which  they  are  destined  to  be  evacuated; 
but  as  the  semen  takes  a  circuitous  rout  through  the  seminal 
tabes,  and  these  parts  pervaded  throughout  by  small  arteries 
and  veins,  it  must  be  obvious  thai  the  sscretion  and  excretion 
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of  it  is  a  process  slowly  performed,  as  well  as  in  very 
small  quantities  ;  it  being  the  intention  of  nature  that  a  con- 
siderable- portion  of  time  should  be  employed  in  preparing  and 
perfectionating  a  fluid  indispensably  necessary  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species. 

In  a  state  of  childhood  or  prior  to  that  of  puberty,  we  find 
very  little  difference  in  the  sexes  in  many  respects,  such  as  in 
the  voice  or  action,  though  boys  are  in  possession  of  all  the 
parts  necessary  to  their  species  ;  but  about  the  age  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  very  striking  and  peculiar  clianges  take  place.  In 
the  male,  that  which  is  most  apparent,  is  the  alteration  of  the 
^oice,  and  growth  of  the  beard,  with  some  others  indicating 
the  approximation  to  virility,  which  continue  and  remain  even 
to  a  very  protracted  old  age.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  al- 
though the  growth  of  the  beard,  according  to  the  constant  and 
fixed  law  of  nature,  is  tlie  first  mark  of  puberty,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  the  semen  commences  its  formation,  yet  if  the 
parts  of  generation  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  accident  or 
otherwise,  there  will  be  an  immediate  suspension  of  these 
changes,  and  the  person  again  relapse  to  a  state  of  effeminacy. 
It  signifies  nothing  at  what  period  of  life  this  happens,  whether 
after  the  time  of  puberty,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  or  in  old 
age,  the  effects  will  be  precisely  the  same  ;  the  face  will  be 
beardless,  the  voice  will  be  puerile,  and  the  who^e  machine,  as 
to  its  virility,  completely  destroyed  ;  hence  in  old  men,  who 
merely  from  age  become  impotent,  the  beard  falls  off,  the 
head  becomes  bald,  with  other  marks  tending  to  elucidate  this 
fact.* 


♦  Boerhaave  observes,  that,  "  if  any  one  should  entertain  doubts  on 
this  subject,  or  that  such  consequences  do  really  follow,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  make  an  answer  by  experience  or  facts. — "There  was  an  intre- 
pid soldier,  who,  aspiring  after  the  reward  proposed  by  the  general 
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Man,  then,  was  intended  by  his  Maker  for  the  purposes  of 
pxoerealion,  and  the  effusions  of  the  seminal  fluid  is  as  con- 
formable to  health  and  nature,  and  as  necessary  as  any  of  the 
other  excretions;  but  when  this  is  carried  to  excess  by  lawless 
irritation,  and  a  heated  imagination,  the  body  soon  manifests 
the  injury  it  has  sustained  by  such  violence. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  it  is  universally  supposed  by 
anatomists,  that  the  human  body  is  more  weakened,  and  the 
system  more  Injured  from  the  loss  of  one  ounce  of  the  semi- 
nal fluid  than  il  would  be  from  the  loss  of  forty  ounces  of 
blood.  The  consummation  of  the  act  of  coition  is  a  species 
of  convulsive  or  epileptic  motion,  which  at  the  moment  agi- 
tates strongly  the  whole  frame;  but  the  languor  and  relaxation 
which  succeed  the  venereal  pleasure  is  equally  proportioned 
to  the  violence  of  the  preceding  spasm,  proving  that  asser- 
tion of  the  poet  when  he  observes, "  omne  animal  post  coitum 
triste  est." 

The  strength  and  vivacity  of  the  body,  together  with  that 
manly  vigour  essentially  necessary  for  our  well-being,will  greatly 


to  him  who  should  first  fix  the  standard  in  the  enemy's  fort,  climbed 
through  a  thick  battery  of  the  enemy;  but  unfoitunately  the  fire  of  the 
cannon  deprived  him  of  both  his  testicles,  yet  he  recovered,  bot  be- 
came at  length  effeminate,  not  in  mind,  but  in  body.  The  strength  of 
the  ses-eral  muscles  of  the  genital  parts  still  continued,  and  oothing 
was  wanting  towards  his  virility  bat  the  teste-s,  yet  his  voice  soou  aU 
tered,  and  his  beard  fell  oflf ;  from  hence  I  learned  that  the  changes 
which  thus  happen  in  those  who  are  about  the  age  of  puberty  do  not 
proceed  from  entering  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  nor  from  any  change 
in  the  fabric  of  the  body,  but  only  because  the  semen  then  begins  to  be 
formed  ;  since  if  the  testes  are  absent,  the  age  makes  no  alteration,  but 
effeminacy  will  continue  even  in  the  age  of  manhood,  if  by  any  acci- 
»lent  they  are  destroyed  after  puberty."— Boerliaave's  Lectures. 
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depend  on  the  proper  regulation  of  our  conduct  in  this  parti- 
cular. The  muscular  strength  of  the  animal  machine  also,  as 
well  as  the  powers  of  the  mind,  will  be  diminished  or  increas- 
ed by  it ;  so  that  we  shall  either  be  rendered  bold,  animated, 
and  fitted  for  arduous  undertakings  in  life,  or  dwindle  into  de- 
crepitude or  premature  old  age,  in  proportion  as  our  attention 
is  directed  to  this  circumstance. 

An  inordinate  excess  in  venereal  enjoyments  exhausts  all 
the  animal  powers,  and  destroys  the  energy  of  the  nerve  us  in- 
fluence, and  thus,  as  it  were,  saps  the  very  foundation  and 
principle  of  human  life  ;  whilst  all  the  sensitive  faculties  in 
their  turn  partake  of  the  same  irreparable  injury  ;  in  short,  it 
destroys  the  relish  for  whatever  is  desirable  in  life,  blunts  the 
ardour  for  every  thing  worthy  the  exertions  of  a  rational  being, 
and  ultimately  consigns  the  voluptuary  in  tTie  prime  of  his  life, 
or  even  before  he  has  attained  a  state  of  manhood,  to  all  the 
horrors  and  infirmities  of  a  premature  senile  age. 

To  enumerate  the  train  of  wretched  sufferings  into  which 
such  persans  involve  themselves,  even  before  they  are  aware 
of  their  danger,  would  be  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  an  essay  of 
this  kind  ;  but  hypochondriasis  with  its  concomitants  are  fre- 
quently the  result  of  such  indiscretions,  which  perhaps  ulti- 
mately terminate  in  a  fixed  and  profound  melancholy,  from 
the  horrors  of  which,  the  unhappy  victim  often  endeavours  to 
emerge,  by  a  repetition  of  these  convulsive  exertions  of  his 
vital  spirits,  till  at  last  there  is  a  total  failure  of  them,  and  thus 
he  sinks  deeper  into  the  gulph  of  wretchedness  and  misery. 

Repeated  nocturnal  emissions,  or  the  too  frequent  indulg- 
ence in  the  solitary  vice  of  onanism,  are  equally  injurious  to 
the  human  frame,  and  soon  hurry  the  imprudent  sufferer  to 
the  grave.     The  latter,  which  is  commonly  practised  in  secret. 
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and  which  grows  upon  its  repetition,  weakens  and  enervates 
both  body  and  mind,  more  than  any  species  of  debauchery 
whatever  ;  nay,  the  ravages  of  the  venereal  disease  on  the  con- 
stitution are,  by  no  means,  to  be  put  in  competition,  as  to 
its  melancholy  effects,  with  this  baneful  and  insidious  habk; 
for  by  this  unnatural  propensity,  a  far  greater  quantity  of  se- 
men is  evacuated  than  by  the  natural  commerce  between  the 
sexes,  the  vital  spirits  suffer  greater  violence,  and  are  inter- 
rupted in  tiiat  uniform  operation  which  counterbalances  the 
convulsive  effects  which  agitate  the  whole  frame. 

Another  very  distressing  circumstance  attending  the  prose- 
cution of  this  destructive  habit,  is,  tliat  it  rarely  admits  of  a 
remedy  till  the  constitution  is  so  far  broken  as  to  be  nearly, 
if  not  quite  irreparable  ;  for  the  commencement  of  this  hate- 
ful vice  frequently  takes  place  at  a  very  tender  age,  long  be- 
fore the  reasoning  faculties  are  so  far  expanded  as  to  be  ena- 
bled to  view  it  in  its  proper  colours,  and  more  opportunities 
occurring  for  its  indulgence  than  in  that  of  sexual  intercourse, 
the  practice  at  length  becomes  so  habitual,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  retire  to  sleep  without  having  first  felt  the  effects 
of  this  exhausted  state  of  body.  The  sensual  appetite  or  ima- 
gination, which,  by  a  natural  union  of  the  sexes,  in  a  certain 
degree  feels  satisfied,  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  those  who 
give  themselves  up  as  the  willing  slaves  of  this  sinful  vice  ;  and 
with  every  repetition  of  the  crime,  a  stronger  incentive  is  felt 
for  a  perseverance  in  the  practice,  till  at  last  the  functions  of 
life  begin  to  be  impaired,  and  diseases  of  various  shades  and 
complexions  begin  to  be  manifest,  from  this  most  cogent 
though  unsuspected  cause,  such  as  failure  of  strength,  loss  of 
flesh,  with  a  gradual  defection  in  all  the  viscera  ;  hence  are  in- 
duced indigestion,  general  debility,  impaired  vision,  head-aches, 
tremors,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  epileptic  affections,  and  at 
last,  though  not  less  frequent,  a  consumption  of  the  lungs. 
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Superadded  to  this,  the  whole  system  seems  to  feel  a  suspen- 
sion of  its  functions,  whilst  the  soul  also  suffers  a  deprivation 
of  all  her  faculties  ;  so  that  to  this  species  of  licentiousness  niay 
be  attributed  the  reason,  in  some  measure,  why  we  meet  with 
so  many  persons  with  emaciated  constitutions,  and  impaired 
intellect,  which  in  former  times  have  been  blasted  by  the  law* 
less  gratification  of  venereal  pleasures. 

This  species  of  abuse  has  also  been  considered  as  one  of  t]\e 
principal  causes  of  hypochondriacal  affections,  the  long  list  of 
sufferings  incidental  to  which  are  too  well  and  too  generally 
kaown  in  this  country  to  need  enumeration.  These  distress- 
ing seosations  may  certainly  be  induced  from  a  variety  o^ 
Other  causes,  which,  even  under  the  most  favourable  crrcum- 
stances  are  removed  or  palliated  with  peculiar  difficulty  ;  but 
this,  as  well  as  the  danger,  must  ever  be  considerably  aggra- 
vated, in  proportion  as  this  kind  of  indiscretion  has  been  the 
primary  exciting  cause.  In  this  unhappy  situation,  when  these 
emissions  are  the  effects  of  a  succession  of  voluntary  excitements 
in  both  sexes,  though  no  particular  inconvenience  is  very  early 
perceived,  yet  if  the  practice  has  been  commenced  at  a  tender 
age,  the  sad  effects  are  severely  felt  when  arrived  al  one  more 
advanced,  if  haply  that  ever  takes  place.  Along  with  the  de- 
terminate and  diversified  symptoms  which  accompany  hypo- 
chondriasis, there  are  frequent  pains  at  the  stomach,  vomiting, 
uneasiness  about  the  chest,  laborious  respiration,  with  acute 
pains  in  the  loins,  thighs,  and  legs ;  the  eyes  are  sunk  and 
shrink  from  the  light ;  there  is  a  sickly  cadaverous  hue  in  the 
whole  countenance,  the  ears  of  a  dull  white,  and  the  lips 
equally  pale  with  the  face,  and  these  commonly  are  attended 
with  an  insatiable  thirst.  The  effects  of  this  vice  have  been 
briefly  sketched  i.y. Aretaus  when  he  says,  "  Too  frequent  a 
waste  of  the  seminal  fluid,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
brings  on  the  infirmities  of  age  very  prematurely  ;  it  renders 
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men  inactive,  languid,  sickly,  effeminate,  and  impotent,  and 
totally  disqualifies  them  for  any  of  the  necessary  occupations  of 
life." 

It  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  many  young  men,  who,  be- 
fore marriage,  were  remarkable  for  gayety  and  sprightiiness, 
high  health,  and  strength,  have,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
from  unrestrained  gratifications,  become  cachectic,  melancholy, 
and  completely  hypochondriacal  ;  and  by  marrying  when  the 
powers  have  suffered  from  the  injuries  of  time,  many  a  one  has 
plunged  himself  into  the  very  abyss  of  misery  and  wretched- 
ness. The  senses  and  the  mind  seem  to  act  with  alternate 
depravity  on  each  other,  which  is  the  case  when  we  indulge 
desires  proceeding  altogether  from  the  imagination,  or  from 
incontinency  that  is  habitual,  even  after  the  cravings  of  nature 
have  ceased  to  be  importunate.  From  this  species  of  debau- 
chery, in  short,  from  whatever  stimulus  excited,  the  bodily 
functions  become  imperceptibly  destroyed,  and  the  energetic 
powers  of  the  soul  completely  extinguished.  Some  of  the  in- 
fatuated slaves  to  this  evil  propensity  have  lost  their  sight  by 
a  cataract ;  others  have  died,  from  the  rupture  of  some  inter- 
nal blood-vessel ;  whilst  others,  after  passing  several  months 
in  complicated  pain  and  distress,  have  ultimately  been  cut  off 
by  that  species  of  consumption  commonly  denominated  ttif 
les  dorsalis. 

With  respect  to  the  vice  of  onanism,  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
quired vvhat  inducement,  or  what  stimulus  can  there  be  so 
powerful,  as  to  foster  and  cherish  this  unnatural  custom  ;  but 
an  answer  to  such  queries  I  consider  by  no  means  difficultly 
obtained.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  powers  capable 
of  irritating  certain  organs  after  the  association  has  been  form- 
ed, which  is  very  soon  and  easily  effected,  by  the  successful 
application  of  certain  ideas  (particularly  in  females) ;  and  in 
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order  to  furnibh  materials  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to   this 
stimulus,  nothing  appears  more  efficient  for  this  end,  with  the 
misery  resulting  therefrom,  than  the  libidinous  tales,  which  in. 
the  present  day  are  secretly  sent  forth  in  such  numbers  from  the 
press,  corrupting  the  minds  of  youth  of  both  sexes  with  impu- 
nity.   When  the  imagination  is  heated,  the  passions  fired,  and 
curiosity  on  the  wing  to  indulge  the  fancy,  what  can  appear 
more   likely  to  fan  these  sensations  into  a  flame,   than   the 
hooks  which    compose    the  generality  of  petty    circulating 
libraries,  to  which  girls  in  particular  resort  with  determined 
avidity  ?     The  melting  love-sick   stories  contained    in  these 
works,  and  the  voluptuous  reveries  which  follow  their  perusal, 
may  witliont   exaggerariun,  or  the  violation  of  justice,  be  con- 
sidered as  tiie  most  fertile  origin  of  that  series  of  ill    health, 
that  emaciated  and  atrophical  appearance  we  now  see  so  com- 
monly prevailing  amongst  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 

It  is  not,  however  (as  I  have  had  occasion  already  to  ob- 
serve), to  be  understood  that  this  vice  is  peculiar  to  the 
stronger  sex  alone  ;  girls  are  equal  suffers  from  its  ruinous  ef- 
fects. Subjects  or  objects  connected  with  this  passion  are 
presented  to  the  imagination  through  different  mediums,  as 
novels,  romances,  &c.  and  in  schools,  by  an  indiscriminate 
mixture  of  girls  of  various  dispositions,  some  of  whom,  per- 
haps, have  been  contaminated  by  evil  examples  at  home  ;  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  I  must  insist,  but  that  there  must  be  indi- 
viduals among  them  to  whom  the  mysteries  of  this  passion 
have  been  revealed  ;  or  if  indeed  but  a  solitary  one,  thus  pre- 
maturely and  viciously  informed,  has  been  admitted,  that, 
like  the  baneful  effects  of  pestilential  contagion,  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  infect  the  remainder,  and  by  slow  though  certain 
steps  becomes  the  absolute  instrument  of  introducing  disease 
and  wretchedness  in  all  their  horrible  and  ghastly  forms  j  the 
latent  spark  which  before  was  torpid,  and  if  left  unarouzed, 
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might,  in  some  measure,  have  remained  passive,  now,  from 
impressions  of  sensuality  on  tiie  imagination,  and  the  libidi- 
nous ideas  obtruded  on  the  senses,  bursts  forth  into  an  un- 
conquerable and  irresistible  flame;  initiation  into  the  prac- 
tice follows  in  hasty  succession  among  the  far  greater  number 
of  scholars,  and  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  would  b« 
generally  credited,  till  its  objects  begin  to  manifest  it,  by  the 
alteration  in  tlieir  appearance;  the  checks  and  lips,  which 
once  glowed  with  the  roseate  tints  of  health,  are  now  ex- 
changed for  a  wan,  livid,  dejected  countenance;  and  the 
spirits,  which  before  seemed  overflowing,  and  even  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  bodily  strength,  are  now  entirely  dissipated;  and 
thus  the  malady  increases  till  the  grave  opens  to  receive  tlie 
emaciated  frame. 

•  Imiumerable  instances  have  occurred  where  the  faculty 
have  been  called  on  to  attend  females  labouring  under  this 
kind  of  indisposition.  Sometimes  worms  have  been  the  sup- 
posed occasion  of  the  disorder,  at  others  a  defect  in  the  men- 
strual discharge  is  suspected;  in  short,  various  are  the  causes 
to  which  physicians  have  resorted,  without  even  a  suspicion  of 
the  real  one,  or  that  "  the  leprosy  lies  deep  within ;"  and  ac- 
cordingly, under  the  above  impression^  the  unhappy  patient 
is  drenched  with  cathartics,  emetics,  boluses,  pills,  and  potioDS 
without  number,  and  of  course  with  no  other  effect  than  that 
of  rendering  the  situation  more  deplorable. 

From  an  examination  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy, 
it  is  certain  that  nature  is  unable  to  support  two  or  three  con- 
siderable evacuations  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  that,  in  or 
der  to  bring  the  menstrual  flux  into  a  i-egular  and  proper 
channel,  there  must  be  a  sufficient  portion  of  strength  in  t,he 
wis  OTf«  to  effect  it;  and  therefore,  as  the  defect  arises  more 
from  the  effects  than  the  causes  of  disease,  we  can  never  b« 
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successful  in  our  endeavours  to  restore  it,  without  due  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance;  and  finally,  that  whatever  hopes 
we  may  entertain  respecting  the  cure  of  the  complamt,  it  is 
impo?.sihle  any  means  can  be  employed  with  success,  so  long 
as  ihcre  is  a  determined  and  increasing  perseverance  in  this 
destructive  pursuit. 

The  late  Dr.  Zimmerman,  a  man  well  known  in  the  literary 
world  as  well  as  in  the  science  of  medicine,  who  possessed  a 
strong  mind,  well  versed  with  human  nature,  and  not  easily 
alarmed  at  shadows,  in  writing  on  tliis  subject,  has  observed, 
that  "a  particular  vice  is  more  dangerous  in  the  other  sex  than 
it  is  ill  ours,  though  it  is  less  known,  as  bciog  carried  on  more 
in  soHtary  c!iaml>ers,  and  tlie  darkness  of  nigiit.  There  is  no 
comphiint  by  wliich  beauty  is  so  soon  blasted,  nothing  so  soon 
robs  youlh  of  its  freshness,  and  all  enjoyments  of  their  relish: 
htnce,  in  young  women,  so  often  sickliness  witJiout  any  disease; 
hence  that  debility  which  before  and  after  marriage  is  the  cause 
of  so  many  nervous  ailments.*  Girls,  during  a  period  of  chiid- 


•  Wiu)  call  lake  )tp  a  newspaper,  aud  read  over  without  pain  the  n«- 
inerous  advertisements  of  bold  unprincipled  quacks,  who  undis- 
guisedly  hold  out  t!ie  alluring  bait  to  tnfferers  of  this  kind  of  ciirinj 
them  of  the  maladies  they  labour  under,  induced  by  a  certain  rnin- 
ous  tiahit,  by  a  method  infallible,  and  peculiar  cxnly  to  themselves  T 
Surely  it  would  be  humane  in  the  legislature  were  it,  in  its  wisdom,  to 
devi%e  some  means  of  preventing  this  «laring  species  of  robbery.  The 
starving  wretch  who  steals  a  loaf  from  his  neighbour  to  satisfy  the 
crar-ings  of  a  half  famished  family,  is  transported  from  iiis  coiuitry  for 
perhaps  the  residue  of  his  life;  but  these  monsters  are  pemiitted  t« 
prey  upon  the  unwary  and  distressed  with  impunity,  rioting  in  luxury 
at  the  expencc  of  public  credulity.  Thousands  are  there  even  in  this 
metropolis  who,  labouring  under  this  complicated  species  of  disease, 
will  suffer  themselves  to  be  plundered  of  even  their  last  shilling,  in  the 
delusive  prospect  of  obtainhig  relief.  Hypochondriasis,  with  lis  hor- 
rible concomi'.auis,  haiftss  the  unhappy  devotee  in  ten  thousand  dif- 
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hood,  even  before  any  propensity  to  voluptuousness  is  sus- 
pected, fall  into  a  pernicious  clandestine  practice  much  sooner 
in  life  than  it  is  commonly  supposed.  Voluptuous  ideas  will 
arise  from  any  accidental  irritation,  however  simple  and  desti- 
tute of  images  they  may  appear  at  this  period.  In  a  tem- 
perament of  great  sensibility,  these  ideas  get  possession  of  the 
imagination,  and  as  soon  as  tlie  pleasure  is  sought,  without  any 
bodily  irritation — I  should  call  it  by  the  offensive  name.  The 
frequent  rubbing  of  particular  parts,  to  allay  itching  occa- 
sioned by  worms  or  any  other  cause,  is  not  the  vice  itself,  but 
'leads  directly  to  it.'' 

Some  persons,  perhaps,  may  be  ready  to  inquire,  have  you 


ferent  forms,  and  such  kinds  of  complaints  as  he  is  really  a  stranger  to, 
lie  fancies  he  feels  in  a  most  poignant  degree,  through  the  perverted 
influence  of  his  imaginiition.  Hence,  in  the  vague  prospect  of  amend- 
ment, he  flies  from  one  medical  practitioner  to  another,  without  ob- 
taining any  benefit;  he,  however,  takes  up  a  newspaper;  there  he 
finds  such  information  as  seems  exactly  suited  to  his  case.  It  matters 
not  whether  it  be  impotency  in  the  one  sex,  or  sterility  in  the  other; 
whether  there  be  any  organic  disease,  or  whether  the  system  be  gene- 
rally depraved,  by  every  species  of  debauchei-y  and  intemperance, 
Messrs and  Co.  have  a  specific,  a  universal  panacea  for  all  dis- 
orders, for  their  attention  and  study  have  for  manj-  years  been  con- 
fined to  these  branches  of  the  healing  art,  and  of  course  they  can  effect 
wonders,  and  to  substantiate  which,  they  append  the  signatures  of  per- 
sons who  have  never  been  in  existence.  On  the  perusal  of  such  plausi- 
ble pretences,  the  sufferer  eagerly  avails  himself  of  their  superior 
sagacity;  his  pockets  are  continually  drained  by  their  insatiable 
avarice,  and  discovering  too  late  the  fi-aud  and  imposture,  he  relin- 
quishes theiu  in  disgust,  and  yields  himself  up  to  the  lingering  torments 
ol  disappointment  and  despair.  Certainly  there  is  a  power  placed  in 
&uiue  hands  to  correct  these  vlUaunus  depredatio  s,  and  if  so,  nothing 
tan  have  a  more  philanthropic  tendency  than  to  suppress  the  increasing 
hordes  of  this  class  of  robbers,  and  protect  the  ignorant  and  unsus- 
pecting from  the  euvenomed  grasp  of  such  mercenary  and  execrable 
uiisvreants. 
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not  painted  this  picture  of  human  wretcliedness  in  colours  too 
glowing?  have  you  not  taken  up  the  subject  too  hypotheti- 
cally?  By  no  means;  the  outline  is  correct,  the  colouring 
chaste;  they  are  facts  which  "  he  who  runs  may  read,"  and 
happy  shall  I  feel  in  the  conviction  of  being  in  the  smallest 
degree  instrumental  in  warning  others  how  they  plunge  them- 
selves into  such  situations.  Nothing  but  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil  could  have  prompted  me  to  toucli  so  delicate  a  strinjr, 
for  it  is  by  no  means  an  agreeable  theme  for  an  author  to 
explore ;  but  as  I  consider  it  one  in  whicii  too  many  are 
deeply  interested,  I  should  have  felt  myself  liable  to  tlie  im- 
putation of  a  false  delicacy  in  passing  it  by  in  silence,  con- 
sidering it  of  much  less  importance  to  run  the  hazard  of  being 
accounted  over  squeamish,  than  to  mention  the  danger  of 
inexperienced  children  absolutely  debauching  themselves  to 
death.  True  delicacy  consists  in  a  due  observance  of  a  pro- 
per decorum,  and  painful  must  that  man  ever  feel  who  is 
called  upon  to  violate  it  in  the  smallest  degree,  by  the  imperi- 
ous necessity  of  attempting  to  avert  a  torrent  of  evil,  both  in 
a  pliysical  as  well  as  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 

There  is  a  common  sentiment,  particularly  among  females, 
that  a  reformed  rake  makes  the  best  husband  ;  but  there  is 
abundant  cause  to  suspect  that  many  ladies  who  have  been 
induced  to  make  the  experiment,  have  been  furnished  with 
ample  cause  for  changing  their  opinion.  When,  indeed,  the 
pursuit  of  gross  sensualities  of  this  sort  are  seriously  aban- 
doned, when  the  bodily  organs  have  not  been  exhausted,  the 
appetites  blunted,  the  ardour  of  ttie  imagination  paralysed, 
and  the  nerves  deprived  of  their  exquisite  faculty  of  refined 
sensibility ;  and  if,  ultimately,  the  person  be  favoured  with  a 
healthy  offspring  (which  by-the-by  does  not  often  happen), 
then  it  is  an  axiom  which,  in  such  a  state,  may  be  said  to 
apply;  but  in  the  aggregate  of  these  cases,  the  very  reverse 

T  2. 
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aM>st  commonly  takes  place;  for  it  rarely  happens  but  that  a 
loiig  continued  abuse  of  ihe  genital  faculties  is  followed  by 
disrelish,  dejection,  impotence,  and  depravity  of  the  digestive 
©rgans :  hence,  from  causes  such  as  tliese,  with  many  others, 
it  follows  that  tiic  temper  becomes  peevish  and  morose;  what 
are  commonly  denominated  the  enjoyments  of  lite  have  all 
lost  their  attractive  influence,  and  the  partner  of  his  bed,  his 
most  constant  a:id  familiar  friend,  is  too  often  reudei'ed  mi- 
serable by  the  impetuosity  and  irritable  state  of  mind  into 
which  his  calamities  iiave  plunged  him. 

The  sacred  bonds  of  matrimony,  in  this  fashionable  age  of 
levity  and  incontinence,  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as 
a  sufficient  barrier,  to  ^top  the  flood-gates  of  such  disgraceful 
excesses;  for  frequently  and  in  various  shapes  has  it  been  nty 
lot  to  witness  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  incontinence  of  hus- 
bands. Many  an  innocent  and  chaste  wife  has  been  a  martyr 
to  such  cruel  conduct;  ainJ  many  a  man,  under  such  circum- 
stances, has  become  the  father  of  an  enfeebled  and  puny  off- 
spring. In  hot  countries  women  bciiin  to  experience  a  declen- 
sion in  their  constitutions  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  this 
without  exception  has,  by  most  people,  l)ecn  erroneously  at- 
tributed entirely  to  the  relaxing  influence  of  the  climate.  The 
fact,  however,  is  in  some  respects  otherwise;  for  although  the 
inhabitants  who  live  under  the  tropic,  have  a  great  predispo- 
sition to  a  premature  declension,  yet  this  is  \Cfy  greatly 
exaggerated  by  the  excess  of  venery  which  there  commonly 
prevails  ;-  for  we  find  in  the  same  climate,  that  the  Brachmans, 
who  lead  regular  and  abstemious  lives,  and  are  devoted  to 
celibacy,  generally  attain  a  very  protracted  age.  The  heat,  it 
is  true,  niay  operate  as  a  stimulus  on  the  desires,  but  the 
mischief  arises  from  their  inordinate  indulgence,  the  first  ef- 
fect of  which  is  to  excite  involuntary  emissions,  which  always 
debilitate  the  system  exceedingly ;  these  may  indeed  be  pro- 
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duced  by  a  train  of  ideas  floating  in  the  imagination,  but  the 
effects  now  alluded  to  will  occur  without  the  smallest  stimu- 
lus, even  in  the  midst  of  those  occupations  which  are  directly 
opposed  to  any  thing  voluptuous,  and  which  afford  a  very 
presumptive  proof  that  the  tone  of'  the  spermatic  vessels  is 
very  much  impaired  and  debilitated. 

Women  in  general  are  supposed  to  be  much  less  incom- 
moded with  incontinence  than  men ;  but  how  this  is  fairljr 
proved,  I  presume  not  here  to  investigate;  but  there  are,  no 
doubt,  many  who  voluntarily  fall  into  abuses  of  this  kind, 
which  too  frequently  prove  fatal.  Those  who  are  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  libertinism  which  prevails  in  the  more 
exalted  walks  of  life  cannot  be  surprised  at  \,he  aggravated  an,d 
complicated  series  of  complaints  with  which  they  are  affected, 
and  which,  in  some  measure,  accounts  for  that  fatality  which 
usually  attends  the  disorders  of  people  of  fashion.  A  fre- 
quency of  abortion  seems  one  of  the  most  common  effects  of 
this  misconduct;  and  without  a  peculiar  attention  to  this  ar-^ 
tide,  as  Werlhoff  observes,  all  our  endeavours  to  prevent  it 
will  be  ineffectual. 

Seeing  then  that  such  deplorable  effects  are  the  sure  and 
certain  consequences  of  these  destructive  and  disgraceful 
practices,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  add  a  few  remarks  farther, 
as  to  the  means  of  attempting  the  application  of  a  remedy  for 
the  prevention  of  such  gross  and  scandalous  habits.  That, 
however,  must,  d,  priori,  appear  to  be  a  most  gigantic  task, 
knowing,  as  Zimmerman  expresses  it,  that  "  it  is  carried  on 
more  in  solitary  chambers  and  the  dark  recesses  of  the  night," 
and  consequently  the  much  more  difficult  of  detection.  I 
shall,  however,  proceed  to  communicate  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  in  some  measure  calculated  to  oppose  this  deluge 
of  evil. 

t3 
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First,  with  respect  to  cliildren,  were  it  practicable  to  keep 
them  in  a  continual  state  of  ignorance  of  this  passion,  the  end 
jn  that  point  of  view  would  perhaps  be  coniulettly  answered  ; 
but  ail-powerful  nature  here,  as  in  other  respects,  is  irresist- 
ible, and  bears  away  before  her  ail  barriers  or  iinpedinieuts 
which  are  opposed  to  her  progress,  and,  in  spite  of  canceal- 
nicnt  or  reproof,  from  the  association  of  ideas  and  circum- 
stances, the  passion  is  matured,  and  attempts  to  restrain  it 
are  superseded  with  violent  impetuosity.  If  the  human  mind 
be  originally  that  carte  bhnche,  as  designated  by  the  inge- 
nious theory  of  the  immortal  Jjicke,  if  we  feel  assured  of  its 
ready  susceptibility  of  objects  impressed  on  it  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  before  it  has  been  sufficiently  expanded  as  to  be 
encumbered  with  gross  and  pernicious  idea?,  I  would  then 
suggest  the  propriety  of  setting  aside  the  present  system  of 
concealment,  and  by  means  adapted  to  their  respective  ages, 
make  children  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  principal  pheno- 
mena of  the  animal  economy,  point  their  attention  to  what  is 
most  likely  to  deprave  and  vitiate  it,  and  thus  gradually  fami- 
liarize them  with  such  subjects,  which  we  find  young  people 
always  very  inquisitive  to  comprehend.  At  the  same  time,  es- 
pecial care  should  be  taken,  (and  it  requires  very  considerable 
address)  to  prevent  the  communication  of  any  species  of  it  in 
the  glossy  and  seducing  colours  of  vicious  representation,  for 
the  formation  of  these  impressions,  whilst  the  miiKl  is  unpre- 
pared and  unfortified  against  their  delusive  attacks,  are  the 
fertile  conductors  to  practices  of  the  most  insidious  and  de- 
structive tendency,  gradually  consuming  the  very  main  springs 
of  life,  as  well  as  blunting  and  destroying  all  the  noble  ener- 
gies of  the  soul. 

A»  then  there  appear  but  very  few  remedies  commensu- 
rate with  this  practice,  I  cannot  help  fostering  a  hope  that  the 
«ne  I  am  now  fauggesting,  will  no|  be  considered  as  altogctlier 
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cliimcn'cal.  I  would  wish  again  to  repeat  how  extremely 
erroneous  it  appears  to  me,  to  keep  young  people  in  a  per- 
fect state  of  ignorance  of  what  tliey  are  most  inquisitive  to 
find  out;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  seri"ii>ly  recommend  to 
parents,  or  those  to  wiiom  the  care  and  education  of  children 
are  entrusted,  to  endeavour  to  cultivate  and  inform  their  un- 
derstandings with  observations  connected  vf  ith  this  subject,  as 
affording  the  most  rational  probability  of  curbing  the  impulses 
of  appetite,  and  keeping  thcra  withm  due  bounds. 

With  a  view  then  of  seconding  such  laudable  endeavours, 
and  of  affording  some  little  assistance  to  such  as  are  disposed 
to  submit  to  this  doctrine,  I  would  strenuously  recommend  a 
selection  of  books  of  a  proper  description,  particularly  such  as 
contain  an  anatomical  and  phisiological  account  of  the  natu- 
ral history  of  man  ;  these  being  opened  to  their  view,  and  the 
different  subjects  explained  by  accommodation  to  their  under- 
standings, will  excite  in  them  a  desire  for  study,  and  viewing 
the  causes  by  which  these  operations  of  nature  are  interrupt- 
ed or  discomposed,  they  will  assuredly  turn  from  them  with 
increasing  disgust  and  abhorrence  ;  this  will  unquestionably 
answer  a  much  better  purpose,  either  with  males  or  females, 
than  a  determined  perseverance  in  the  present  system  of  con- 
stantly keeping  them  in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance. 

As  the  minds  of  children  begin  to  open,  and  approximate  to 
something  like  rationality,  we  may  generally  discover  in 
them  an  ardent  desire  of  diviog  into  certain  arcana  of  nature 
with  peculiar  anxiety;  perhaps  the  theory  of  generation  and 
procreation  are  among  the  most  early  which  occupy  their 
thoughts.  To  know  in  what  manner  either  themselves,  their 
brother  or  sister  were  formed,  or  how  they  came  into  the 
world,  are  mysteries  to  which  juvenile  minds  very  naturally 
bend,  and  if,  instead  of  their  interrogatories  on  these  points 
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being  evasively  answered,  or  treated  with  levity  and  derision, 
they  were  indulged  under  certain  restrictions  with  a  proper 
explanation  of  the  subject,  I  feel  very  little  doubt  in  my  own 
mind,  nay,  I  am  well  convinced,  that  it  would  have  a  much  bet- 
ter efi'cct  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  many  evil  jiraclices, 
than  by  treating  their  inquiries  with  ridicule  or  e\  asion.  When 
this  reprehensible  but  too  common  plan  is  obstinately  perse- 
vered ill,  and  children  find  every  way  for  obtaining  the  de- 
sired information  shut  against  them,  it  then  frequently  hap- 
pens that  they  have  recourse  to  books  of  an  immoral  and  se- 
ducing tendency ;  these  vill,  if  possible,  be  procured  at  any 
rate,  and  every  one  well  knows  that  there  are  not  wanting 
wretches  who,  to  enrich  their  pockets,  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
supply  them,*  as  well  as  with  prints  of  the  most  obscene  and 
indecent  nature;  these,  oricinaily  perhaps  sought  for,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  desired  information,  not  only  fail 
in  this  respect,  but  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  is  only 
that  of  a  stimulus  to  the  passions  already  afloat  with  curi- 
osity and  desire,  and  hence  follows  that  train  of  vice  and 
wretchedness  which  I  have  already  attempted  to  depict. 

The  above  mentioned  remarks,  it  will  be  clearly  observed 
can  only  be  supposed  to  apply  to  children,  or  such  as  are 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty;  but  in  pointing  out  a 
plan  for  the  conduct  of  adults,  I  know  no  other  means  which 
can  be  devised  so  effectual  in   counteracting  the  tendency  to 


•  I  am  happy  in  knowing  that  some  check  has  within  a  few  years 
been  put  to  this  nefarious  traffic,  and  that  several  of  these  miscreants 
have  suffered  exemplary  punishment?,  for  vending  at  boarding- 
schools  obscene  prints  and  publications,  for  which  we  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  laudable  exertions  of  some  of  the  most  active  and 
praiseworthy  of  our  countrymen,  whose  indefatigable  vigilance  has 
every  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  truly  amiable    nd  virtuous- 
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tliis  hateful  vice,  than  thnt  of  making  a  forcible  appeal  to  their 
reason  and  good  sense,  and  referring  thetn  to  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences, so  conspicuously  manifest  in  those  who  have  been 
the  willing  votaries  of  it.     Hypochondriasis,  with  its  train  of 
miseries,  are  inevitably  his  lot  who,  in  spite  of  conscience  or 
the  calls  of  reason,   falls   into  this  dangerous  error.      To   do 
justice  to  such  a  state,  no  one  but  an  eminent  poet,  who  him- 
self has  felt  tlie  sensations,  can  be  at  all  competent  adequate- 
ly to  pourtray   its  poignancy ;  the   description  of  a  medical 
professor  may  delineate  the  outline,  to  serve  the  purpose,  in 
some  measure,  of  defining  the  disease;  but  as  it  respects  the 
preservation   of   health,  or  the  cause  of  morality,  the  pen  of 
the  former  only  can    be  truly  successful  in  finishing  the  co- 
louring with  a   masterly  touch.     Deplorable  as  the  day  is  to 
the  hypochondriac,  yet  the  night,  if  possible,  is  more  the  ob- 
ject of  his  dread;  here  the  opportunity  of  reflecting  on  what 
he  was,  and  what  he  now  is  reduced  to,  crowds  with  redou- 
bled force  on  his  l»ewildered  thoughts,  and   haunts  his  per- 
turbed  imagination ;  whilst    the  horrors  of  such  reflections, 
during  his  nocturnal   conflicts,    are   often   written   in  legible 
characters  on   his  morning  countenance.      Various  are   the 
images  which  distract  his  disordered  fancy;  and  refreshment, 
the  ordinary  aud  proper  consequence  of  sleep,  he  is  a  stranger 
to  ;  or,  if  his  eye-lids  should  be  closed  with  a  forced  kind  of 
slumber,  he  will  struggle  for  a  time  with  terrifying  dreams, 
or,  under  the  influence  of  that  horrid  sensation  called  night- 
mare, he  will  suddenly  start  up  in  affright  and  terror,  only  to 
realize  those  atfections  which  before  were  uierely  ideal. 

Should  this  man  be  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  pros* 
pects  of  the  most  dark  and  gloomy  nature  present  themselves 
to  his  imagination  ;  he  will  fancy  that  his  ships  with  their  con- 
tents must  be  swallowed  up  by  the  devouring  waves,  and  that 
those  with  whom  he  has  been  concerned  in  trade  are  gone  to 
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wreck,  and  unable  to  reimburse  him  for  the  credit  he  has  afford-  I  iiij5 
ed  them.  If  peradventure  he  be  of  a  religious  character,  still  he 
is  haunted  by  spectres  of  the  raost   terrific  kind,  for  that  reli- 
gion which  to  the  true  christian  is  the  only   solace  under  saf- 
ferings,  is  to   him  only  an  additional  source  of  distress;  every 
act  of  this  kind   in  which  he  is  engaged,  he  imagines  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  his  Maker,  and  only  brings  new  torments  in  the  ex- 
ercise, and  experiences  regret  in  the   retrospect.     In  attend- 
ing even  on  holy  ordinances  all  is  sinful,  and  in  approaching 
the  table  of  the  holy  communion,  he  cannot  be  persuaded 
but  he  has  communicated  unworthily ;  and  in  all  the  agonies 
of  despair  he  will  frequently  exclaim,    "  here  I  lie  a  monu- 
ment   of  the   divine   vengeance,  laid   up    in   store  for  such 
wretches  as  I  am."     In  short,  language  fails,  as  before  observ- 
ed, adequately  to  describe  his  unhappy  situation.     He  anxi- 
ously prays  for  death  to  relieve  him  of  his  miseries,  and,  if 
not  restrained  by  the   care  and  vigilance   of  his  family,  will 
perhaps  at  length  terminate  his  career  by  a  dreadful  and  pre- 
cipitate act  of  suicide. 

Faint,  however,  as  all  human  language  is,  in  summing  up. 
this  long  chain  of  wretchedness,  yet  where  description  fails, 
the  reader  still  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  ideas  on  the 
subject.  I  would  conclude,  once  for  all,  with  observing,  that 
such  as  value  their  health  in  a  proper  manner,  or  who  wish  to 
be  candidates  for  what  is  amiable,  social,  and  comfortable  in 
Hfe,  must  shun  the  vile  and  detestable  practice  here  particu- 
larly alluded  to,  before  it  has  destroyed  his  bodily  powers, 
and  obliterated  every  trait  of  happiness  from  his  mind.  Fly 
from  its  delusions,  reader,  as  the  most  insidious  and  subtile 
poison,  and  remember  that  once  fallen  into  tlie  snare,  and  long- 
persevered  in,  you  will  soon  place  yourself  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  assistance,  and  life  with  all  its  beatitudes  will 
only  tend  to  add  to  the  poignancy  and  weight  of  your  suffer- 
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ings.      Reflect  on  it  also  in  a  rtioral  and  religious  point   of 
view;  you  know  tlie  punishment  inflicted   on    Onan    for  this 
hateful  crime  by  the   Ahniglity,  and  beware  lest  you  unhap- 
pily share  his  fate.      To  propagate  our  species,  to  increase 
and  multiply,  is  the  specific  and  positive  command  of  heaven  ; 
but  this  injunction  is  of  no  avail  to  the  person  who  lives  in  the 
habitual  prosecution   of  this  deadly  sin.     Every  purpose  for 
which  the  Divine   Being  thought  proper  to  call  you  into  ex- 
istence is  defeated,  and  the  practice  alluded  to  will  not  only 
expose  you  to  every  thing  miserable  in  life,  but  you  will  in- 
evitably incur  the  displeasure  of  him,  who  is  emphatically  de- 
nominated "  the  high  and  lofty  one  who  inhabitcth  eternity;" 
but  if  the  quicksands  of  mtemperance  are  studiously  avoided, 
if  the  vice  vve  have  been  thus  feebly  investigating,  has  been 
described  in  characters  suflSciently  legible  and  odious  to  your 
sight,  as  to  induce  you  to  enter  on  a  resolution   of  carefully 
shunning  its  allurements,  you  will  assuredly  escape  its  ruinous 
effects,  and,  so  far  at  least  as  is  depending  on  those  circum- 
stances, be  eventually  blessed  with  health,  peace,  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind. 

Having  thus  traced  the  principal  and  most  prominent  cha- 
racteristics, by  which  we  may,  if  so  disposed,  learn  to  regu- 
late some  of  the  most  important  requisites  for  obtaining  what 
Cicero  emphatically  styles  a  sound  mind  in   a  vigorous  body, 
I  shall  conclude  with  appealing  to  the  candour  and  enlightened 
understandings  of  my  readers,  whether  or   not  they   accord 
with  truth,  reason,  and  the  laws  of  the.  animal  economy,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  may  be  appareiit  to  that  degree  of  observation 
which  they  may  at  any  period  have  made  on  the  subject  ?  Who 
can  possibly  take  a  survey  of  the  astonishing  and  wonderful 
economy  of  the  human  frame  with  its  various  dependencies, 
and  not  rapturously  exclaim  with  gratitude  and  awe,  "  Lord, 
what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?"    Every  motion. 
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every  atom  in  the  complicated  mechanism  of  our  frames  col- 
lectively conspire  to  foim  that  miraculous  whole  called  animal 
life.     To  say  that  this  is  supported,  or    that  animation  con- 
sists in   this  or  that  particular  part  of  it,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is 
presumptuous;  At  each  part  is  so  intimately  connected  and 
interwoven,  tliat,  like  the  fahie  of  the  Belly  ivnd    llie  IMemberg, 
one  cannot  say  to  the  other,  "  1  have  no  need  of  you."    Life 
is  hut  another  name  for  self-activity,  every   part  and  process 
of  which  depends   mutually  on   each  other  for  assistance  and 
support.     These  are  also  so  arranged    and  connected  toge- 
ther, hy  the  mighty  fiat  of  the  great  Architect,  as  to  form  that 
astonisliiiig  and   stupendous   whole,  called   the  human    buJij, 
which  in  itt-elf  is  so  organized   and    modulated,  as  to  act  and 
be  acted  upon  by  some  invisible  aiul  immaterial  agent.   Whilst 
man  is  therefore  thus  "  fearfully  aud  wonderfully  made"  as 
to  his  body,  with  powers  also  superior  to  all  other  created  ex- 
istences, he  is  endued   at  the  same   time  svitli  that  cogitative 
and  elevated    principle,  called  irason,  to   direct  him   in  his 
choice    and  capacitate  him  to   appropriate  what  is  good  and 
profitable,  and  to  slmn  what  is  hurtful  and   prejudicial  to  his 
welfare.     In  proportion  as  he  calls  this  exalted  privilege  into 
continual  exercise,  m  the  same  ratio  may  he  be  truly  said  to 
soar  above  the  brutes,  who  have   only  instinct  for  their  guide. 
If,  from  the  voluntary  perversion  of  his  rational  faculties,  he 
sinks  to  a  level  with  mere  animals,  and  gives  free  vent  to  all 
his  ungovernable  lusts,  some  of  the  dire  evils  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted  must  be  the  unavoidable  consequence ;  but 
he  who  lays  his  importunate  and  headstrong  appetites  under  a 
proper  restraint  and  subjugation,  will  unquestionably  be  even- 
tually happy;  for  that  man  who  cherishes  an  ardent  wish  for 
happine.ss,  which  is  most  commonly  predominant   in  every 
one,  mubt,  to  obtain  it,  be  first  tnd^  virtuous. 
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Av.   n^  avvlicable  to  a  diseased  State 
Of  Regimen,  c^c.  as  appncu 

^■^      "  of  the  Body. 

c.^TArPMFNT  OF   WOMEN   IN 
HEGIMEX  AND  ^^^l^^l^l 


«,„c.ure=u.<l  ■»-"7™  ;;*  J,,  ,irca,BSta.ces,n,as.,m 
„„der  the  most  regular  and  natu  .^    ^^  ^,^„^,y 

-elf,   >-»  "-»*    'how     '.•*-  i"  --"  "'  "'  ~"- 
fulfils  that  passage  m  t>o.j         ,  ^_^j  sufferings 

ceWed,  and  in  sorrow  ''™f  ;\    ™;,,,Jl,h,tandins,capa. 

„ecessarily  attendant  o"  "^^  ;,  ,He  n,ode  of  conduct 
Me  of  being  softened  or  "88  „  its  term.na- 

„bserved  and  adopted  m  "-J'Jf^^^^  welfare  will  de- 
,„„,  l„son.uch  ttat  her     r^s^nt  ^^_^^^^    ^^  ^^^,.,^ 

pend  tnatenally  on  these  c  u„,„esuonabIy  a 

premises  being  admt.  ed,  it  then    PP       ^^^^^  ^^_^^y  1,^ 

subject  of  universal  -'^  '  *  ^;  J  „„,,„„s  respecting 

possessed  of  some  .-«^  J,^  ,^„  „„„e  is  frequently 

it;  particularly  when  tfsreco  ^^^^^^    ^^^^ 

i„terruptcd  and  turned  o  her     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^,. 

cially  among  the  lower  <"^J"  „„,  ,„„d„ct  of  those  per- 
tious,  ignorant,  ""' """='„^  „^  „sually  committed,  and  who 
sons  to  «>'0-»*esematte,»a«u  y  ^_^^.^^^^p^_ 
I  have  most  commonly  found  to  be  e.tD 
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verse,  or  positively  act  diametrically  wrong,  as  it  were  by  in- 
stinct. 


In  the  observations  which  I  shall  briefly  offer  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  begin  first  with  remarking,  that  the  apartment  select- 
ed for  a  lying-in  woman  should,  if  possible,  be  large,  roomy, 
and  capable  of  proper  ventilation,  which,  at  proper  seasons, 
■will  be  found  indispensably  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
probable  approach  of  fever,  which  in  close  rooms,  even  where 
every  thing  else  has  gone  on  favourably,  will  sometimes  una- 
voidably happen.  One  of  the  most  mischievous  and  idle  cus- 
toms which,  on  these  occasions,  is  but  too  common,  is  that  of 
having  a  number  of  women  collected  together  as  attendants  on 
a  labour  ;  I  say  mischievous^  because,  on  many  accounts,  it  is 
fraught  with  circumstances  which  may  prove  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  the  woman,  and  cannot  fail  to  interrupt  and  dis- 
turb the  operator  in  the  exercise  of  bis  duty. 

Tl)e  first  inconvenience  attendant  on  this  abominable  prac- 
itice,  is,  that  a  room,  perliaps  not  remarkable  for  being  capa- 
<;ious,  must  of  necessity  be  considerably  heated,  by  being 
crammed  with  an  unnecessary  number  of  people  ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  the  patient,  who,  from  the  number 
of  pains  she  must  necessarily  sustain  before  she  be  delivered, 
is  not  only  languishing  with  the  heat  and  fever  incident  to  her 
situation,  but  suffers  a  considerable  augmentation  of  both,  from 
this  preposterous  custom.  For  a  woman  thus  circumstanced, 
it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  that  the  apartment 
should  be  kept  cool:  but  this  every  one  must  be  convinced  is 
impossible,  when,  from  curiosity  or  some  other  cause  equally 
futile,  it  is  filled  with  a  horde  of  gossips,  which,  if  it  happen 
to  be  in  summer,  is  rendered  doubly  dangerous. 

Another  positive  evil  accruing  from  this  practice,  is,  that 
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these  women  will,  in  opposition  to  all  remonstrance,  keep  up 
a  continual  round  of  unmeaning  chit-chat ;  they  will  talk  of 
the  dangerous  situations  in  which  they  and  their  neighbours 
have  been  formerly  placed,  of  the  difficult  labours  they 
have  gone  through,  and  tiie  hair-breadth  escapes  they  have  en- 
countered, with  a  number  of  other  stories  equally  false  and 
ridiculous.  From  conduct  such  as  this,  the  patient  is  expos-- 
ed  to  very  imminent  danger,  for  not  only  is  she  thereby 
deprived  of  rest  and  quiet,  so  necessary  for  the  support  of 
her  strength  and  spirits,  but,  after  an  attentive  hearing  of  all 
these  terrible  stories,  she  naturally  will  feel  inclined  to  apply 
some  or  all  of  them  to  her  own  case,  and  therefore  fancies 
that,  because  such  difficulties  woj/ have  occurred  to  others, 
that  those  of  the  same  sort  must  infallibly  happen  to  her; 
the  consequence  is,  that  her  pains  may  increase  and 
her  mind  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  occurrence  of 
some  unavoidable  danger,  all  endeavours  to  dissipate  it  are 
fruitless  and  ineffectual.  What  the  power  of  imagination  is 
capable  of  effecting  with  women  in  these  situations,  cannot 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  even  the  most  superficial  observer. 
Customs  such  as  these  are  replete  with  mischief,  and  can- 
not be  too  strongly  reprobated  by  every  friend  to  humanity. 

Among  the  lower  classes  of  women  there  is  an  additional 
inconvenience  to  what  has  been  above  mentioned,  which  is, 
that  at  these  times  a  woman  falling  into  labour  is  generally 
the  signal  to  those  alluded  to,  for  drinking,  gorgeing,  and  carous- 
ing. The  ladies  of  this  class  in  these  situations  as  well  as 
most  others,  are  generally  fond  of  keeping  up  their  spirits  by 
the  occasional  intervention  of  a  dram,  and  as  they  consider 
it  rather  unsociable,  or  cannot  do  it  themselves  with  so  good 
a  grace,  ahme,  they  frequently  express  their  wishes  that  the 
patient  should  have  a  little  also,  in  order  to  sanction  their 
beastly  propensities  ;   the  consequence  of  which  is,  thiU  the 
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poor  woman,  already  sweating,  flushed,  and  extremely  heattd 
})y  her  natural  exertions,  is  thrown  into  a  high  fcver,  for  which 
stryngliquors  are  an  absolute  fuel,  and  should  there  not  happen 
to  be  some  individual  among  them  who  knows  a  little  better,  and 
has  tenderness  enough  to  net  in  conformity  to  that  knowledge, 
'tis  odds  but  the  life  of  the  patient  is  rendered  very  precarious, 
er,  to  say  the  least,  her  recovery,  which,  under  different  treat- 
ment, w  ould  have  been  speedy,  is  very  considerably  retarded ; 
lor,  instead  of  being  tolerably  well  at  a  fortnight's  end,  she 
may  think  herself  very  fortunate  if  she  be  able  to  leave  li«p 
room  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that 
not  more  than  07je  person  beside  the  nurse  should  be  admitted 
into  a  lying-in  room  ;  this  is  all  that  can  be  of  any  real  utility, 
and  more  than  this  can  only  tend  to  expose  the  woman  to  one  or 
more  of  the  evils  which  I  have  enumerated.  Instead  of  forcing 
on  the  patient  wine,  gin,  or  brandy  and  water,  let  her  be  re- 
freshed with  a  cwp  of  tea,  a  little  barley-water,  or  some 
gruel,  but  without  spirits  or  spices,  which  cannot  possibly  do 
her  any  good,  but  may  eventually  do  her  an  essential  injury  ; 
and  if  food  of  any  kind  be  proposed  during  her  labour,  as  diges- 
tion, with  tlie  other  functions,  is  then  either  entirely  suspend- 
ed, or  greatly  weakened,  it  is  certainly  best  to  oppose  it  ;  it 
only  tends  to  create  fever,  or  remaining  undigested,  brings  on 
some  complaint  in  the  stomach  aad  bowels,  which,  if  irritable, 
•will  often  entirely  reject  it. 

During  the  progress  of  a  labour,  there  can  be  nothing  of 
greater  importance  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  patient 
than  tliat  of  keeping  up  her  spirits,  and  animating  her  hopes, 
by  impressing  on  her  mind  that  all  is  in  a  fair  way,  and  that  at 
last  she  will  be  safely  released  from  her  trouble.  Whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  create  the  least  suspicion  to  the  contrary, 
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though  in  itself  apparently  of  little  raointrit,  demands  proper 
attention,  and  that  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  which  is  least 
calculated  to  keep  her  over-heated  or  encumbered.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  there  are  evidei  t  signs  of  labour  having  actually 
commenred,  the  usual  clothing  should  be  taken  off,  and  ex- 
changed for  that  whicii  is  cool,  light,  and  least  incommodious. 
For  these  beneficial  purposes,  her  chemise  had  better  be  tuck- 
ed up  round  her  waist,  and  in  the  room  of  a  shift  below  a 
light  petticoat  will  answer  much  better,  or,  which  perhaps  is 
still  preferable,  and  which  many  women  make  use  of,  is  a 
linen  jacket,  by  whicii  means  iier  linen  is  preserved  unsoiled, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  keeps  her  from  being  annoyed  with 
wet  clothes,  which,  in  the  course  of  her  labour,  would  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

The  last  thing  necessary  to  be  mentioned  under  this  head, 
though  by  no  means  the  least  worthy  of  attention,  is  the  tne- 
thod  of  making  and  preparing  the  bed,  so  that  it  may  be  most 
comfortable  to  the  patient,  as  well  as  convenient  for  tlie  assist- 
ance of  the  accoucheur.  The  best  mode  therefore  of  do- 
ing this,  is  to  make  the  bed  completely  up,  and  roll  it  with  the 
bed-clothes  to  the  head  of  the  bed-stead,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  mattress  unfolded.  The  next  precaution  will  be  to  guard 
the  mattress  from  being  spoiled  by  the  various  discharges, 
which  may  be  thus  effected.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  co- 
vered vyith  a  sheet,  and  upon  that  with  a  sheep-skin  or  piece 
of  oiled  cloth,  upon  this  a  blanket  four  times  doubled,  and 
lastly,  a  sheet  doubled  in  the  same  manner.  On  this  the  wo- 
man is  to  be  laid  till  delivered,  and  after  that  has  taken  place 
and  she  is  capable  of  being  moved  (which  is  about  an  hour 
after  delivery,  which  length  of  time  is  necesstiry  to  guard  her 
against  the  probability  of  a  flnoiiing),  the  bed,  already  made, 
may  be  rolled  down,  and  the  patient  put  into  it  without  much 
trouble  or  fatigue,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  she  readily  gets 
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poor  woman,  already  sweating,  flushed,  and  extremely  heaud 
by  her  natural  exertions,  is  thrown  into  a  high  fever,  for  which 
strungliquors  are  an  absolute  fuel,  and  should  there  not  happen 
to  be  some  individual  among  them  who  knows  a  little  better,  and 
has  tenderness  enough  to  act  in  conformity  to  that  knowledge, 
'tis  odds  but  the  life  of  the  patient  is  rendered  very  precarious, 
©r,  to  say  the  least,  her  recovery,  which,  under  different  treat- 
ment, would  have  been  speedy,  is  very  considerably  retarded; 
tor,  instead  of  being  tolerably  well  at  a  fortnight's  end,  she 
may  think  herself  very  fortunate  if  ^he  be  able  to  leave  lier 
room  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that 
not  more  than  07ie  person  beside  the  nurse  should  be  admitted 
ipto  a  lying-in  room  ;  this  is  all  that  can  be  of  any  reul  utility, 
and  more  than  this  can  only  tend  to  expose  the  woman  to  one  or 
more  of  the  evils  which  I  have  enumerated.  Instead  of  forcing 
on  the  patient  wine,  gin,  or  brandy  and  water,  let  her  be  re- 
freshed with  a  cwp  of  tea,  a  little  barley-water,  or  some 
gruel,  but  without  spirits  or  spices,  which  cannot  possibly  do 
her  any  good,  but  may  eventually  do  her  an  essential  injury  ; 
and  if  food  of  any  kind  be  proposed  during  her  labour,  as  diges- 
tion, with  the  other  functiuns,  is  then  either  entirely  suspend- 
ed, or  greatly  weakened,  it  is  certainly  best  to  oppose  it ;  it 
only  tends  to  create  fever,  or  remaining  undigested,  brings  on 
some  complaint  in  the  stomach  aad  bowels,  which,  if  irritable, 
will  often  entirely  reject  it. 

During  the  progress  of  a  labour,  there  can  be  nothing  of 
greater  importance  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  patient, 
than  tliat  of  keeping  up  her  spirits,  and  animating  her  hopes, 
by  impressing  on  her  mind  that  all  is  in  a  fair  way,  and  that  at 
last  she  will  be  safely  released  from  her  trouble.  Whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  create  the   least  suspicion  to  the  contrary, 
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thoufjh  ill  itself  apparently  of  little  raointiit,  demands  proper 
attention,  and  that  is  certainly  to   be   preferred  whicli  is  least 
calculated  to  keep  her  over-heated  or  encumbered.     As  soon, 
therefore,  as  there  are  evideit  signs  of  labour  having  actually 
commenced,  the  usual  clothing  should  be  taken  off,  and  ex* 
changed  for  that  vvhicii  is  cool,  light,  and  least  incommodious. 
For  these  beneficial  purposes,  her  chemise  had  better  be  tuck- 
ed up  round   her  waist,  and  in  the  room  of  a  shift  belovtr  a 
light  petticoat  will  answer  much  better,  or,  which  perhaps  is 
still  preferable,  and  which  many  women  make   use  of,  is  a 
linen  jacket,  by  whicli  means  her  linen  is  preserved  unsoiled, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  keeps  her  from  being  annoyed  with 
wet  clothes,  which,  in  the  course  of  her  labour,  would  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

The  last  thing  necessary  to  be  mentioned   under  this  head, 
though  by  no  means  the  least  tvorthy  of  attention,  is  the  me- 
thod of  making  and  preparing  the  bed,  so  that  it  may  be  most 
comfortable  to  the  patient,  as  well  as  convenient  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  accoucheur.     The  best  mode   therefore    of  do- 
ing this,  is  to  make  the  bed  completely  up,  and  roll  it  with  the 
bed-clothes  to  the  head  of  the  bed-stead,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  mattress  unfolded.     Tiie  next  precaution  will  be  to  guard 
the  mattress  from  being  spoiled  by    t!ie  various  discharges, 
which  may  be  thus  effected.     In  the  first  place  it  may  be   co- 
vered with  a  sh^et,  and  upon  that  with  a  sheep-skin  or  piece 
of  oiled  cloth,  upon  this  a   blanket  four  times  doubled,  and 
lastly,  a  sheet  doubled  in  the  same  manner.     On  this  the  wo- 
man is  to  be  laid  till  delivered,  and  after  that  has  taken  place 
and  she  is  capable  of  being  moved  (which  is  about  an  hour 
after  delivery,  which  length  of  time  is  necessary  to  guard  her 
against  the  probability  of  a  flnoiling),  the  bed,  already  made, 
may  be  rolled  down,  and  the  patient  put  into  it  without  much 
trouble  or  fatigue,  tphilst,  at  the  same  time,  she  readily  gets 
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rid  of  every  thiii^  wet  or  uncomfortable  about  her,  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  her  feelings.  • 

In  addition  to  the  risk  of  spoiling  a  feather  bed,  that  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  inconvenient  one  a  woman  c;in  be  deli- 
vered on;  but  if  it  should  be  preferred,  as  is  sometiinesthe  case, 
to  the  mattress  as  already  directed,  it  may  be  made  as  much' 
like  it  as  possible,  which  is,  by  pressing  the  feathers  entirely  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bed  ;  for  if  she  lies  down  on  a  high 
soft  bed  of  feathers,  she  gradually  sinks  into  a  hole,  to  her 
own  annoyance  from  the  beat  of  it,  and  greatly  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  operator,  while  rendering  her  proper  ussistancei 

These  few  remark?,  as  already  hinted,  may,  by  some  peo-- 
pie  be  considered  extremely  frivolous  and  unimportant;  but 
when  observed,  it  is  really  astonishing  of  what  vast  conse- 
quence ffa/cen  co//ec/ir)e(yJ  they  are  to  the  comfort,  and,  I 
may  add,  future  welfare  of  the  patient.  Where  a  judicious 
practitioner  is  employed,  as  the  very  life  of  the  person  is  with 
unlimited  confidence  entrusted  to  his  care,  these  instructions^; 
of  course,  will  be  unnecessary,  because  every  man  who  values 
his  reputation,  to  say  nothing  of  his  feelings,  will  scrupulously 
superintend  all  the  minutice  of  the  business,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  branches  of  it,  which  he  well  knows  are  so 
essentially  and  inseparably  connected  with  the  ease  and  safety 
of  his  emph)ycr. 

It,  however,  sometimes  happens,  that  women,  either  from 
a  peculiar  delicacy,  or  some  other  cause,  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  and  advice  of  a 
man  of  sense,  and  that  these  circumstances  are  either  totally 
unattended  to,  or  slovenly  performed  by  some  ignorawt  or 
conceited  pretenders,  who,  of  all  other  people,  are  the  most 
intractable,  and  difficult  to  be  persuaded  to  deviate  from  their 
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own  established  usage.  Many  a  time,  where  a  midwife  has 
been  employed,  have  I  seen  her,  with  the  nurse  and  the  gossips 
so  completely  inebriated,  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  any  thing, 
and  the  poor  woman  left  to  her  fate,  to  do  the  best  she  could. 
It  is  in  such  situations,  and  others,  where  ignorance  la- 
mentably prevails,  that  these  few  hints  will  be  considered 
both  seasonable  and  useful.  For  the  reasons  already  ad- 
duced, I  consider  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  most  people  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  general  routine  of  things  of  this 
sort;  and  such  as  are  disposed  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  reduce  it  to  practice,  will  experience  the  gratify- 
ing reflection  both  of  having  mitigated  the  sufferings  of  a  fel- 
low-creature, as  well  as  of  being  the  instrument  of  preserving 
her  from  future  danger  or  inconvenience,  which,  to  a  mind  in 
which  the  fine  feelings  of  sympathy  are  not  totally  extin- 
guished, will  be  ever  considered  as  an  ample  remuneration. 


ESSAY  XI. 


REGIMEN,  &c.  SUBSEQUENT  TO  DELIVERY. 


JLt  is  a  commonly  received  notion  among  too  many  people, 
that  as  soon  as  a  woman  is  brought  to  bed,  that  every  thing 
is  concluded,  that  every  kind  of  danger  is  at  an  end,  and  that 
she  is  then  at  perfect  liberty  to  eat,  drink,  and  act  in  every  way 
as  is  most  ajyeeablc  to  her  inclination ;  than  which  a  more  er- 
roneous and  dangerous  sentiment  cannot  be  entertained  by  any 
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one.  Subservient  to  this  idea,  we  therefore  find  it  a  pre 
generally  received  maxim,  that  as  soon  as  a  woman  is  d( 
vered  she  then  requires  a  tolerably  liberal  allowance  of  wh 
is  vulgarly  termed  "  that  which  is  comfortable." 

The  situation  of  a  woman  under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
be  remarked,  greatly  differs  from  a  state  of  inanition  or  d 
bility  from  other  usual  causes,  and  therefore  these  sympton: 
the  unavoidable  concomitants  of  the  fatigue  incident  to  chil 
bearing,   are  not  to  be  treated  in  an  ordinary  manner.     1 
most  other  cases  of  these  species,  I  mean   where  the  systei 
suffers  an  extraordinary  degree  of  exhaustion  from  temporal 
exertion,  one  of  the  most  usual,  and  perhaps  the  best  metho 
to  be  preferred,  is  that  of  recruiting  it  by  the  aid  of  som 
stimulus,  such  as  wine,  brandy,  or  other  cordials;  but  in  th 
instance  before  us,  we  may  rest  confident,  t'lat  it  is  not  onl 
unnecessary,  but  nine  times  out  often  it  will  be  productive  o 
incalculable  mischief;  especially  when  we  take  into  our  con 
sideration   the  impaired  action  of  the  digestive  powers,  ant 
the  extremely  tender  and  irritable  state  of  the  bowels. 


In  harmony  with  these  remarks,  it  may  reasonably  be  con- 
cluded, that  absolutely  forcing  a  woman,  thus  circumstanced 
to  swallow  a  quantity  of  mixed  strong  liquors,  must  be  diame 
trically  wrong,  and,  for  many  reasons,  extremely  detrimental. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these,  is,  the  degree  of  fever 
which  is  now  shortly  to  be  expected,  the  mildness  or  vio- 
lence of  which  will  very  materially  depend  on  a  right  or  in- 
judicious regulation  of  this  circumstance.  U,  after  the  birth 
of  a  child,  the  mother  should  feel  much  fatigued  or  exhausted, 
the  best  and  only  thing  she  can  take  with  ahiolute  safety  is  a 
little  wine  alone,  or  made  into  negus,  or,  if  more  agreeable, 
it  may  be  united  with  a  little  panada  or  thin  grufl;  this  will 
sufficiently  invigorate  her  strength,  and  recover  her  spirits. 
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without  a  danger  of  heating  her  or  inducing  an  increase  of 
fever.  Ardent  spirits  at  this  season  can  scarcely,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  administered  without  a  hazard  of  incurring 
dandier,  and  this  for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious  to  place  per- 
sons on  their  guard  how  they  acquiesce  with  it.  In  addition 
to  the  aggravation  of  the  feverish  symptoms  before  noticed, 
these  sorts  of  liquors  have  also  this  bad  effect,  that,  by  iheir 
stimulus  on  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  with  the  in- 
creased force  of  the  circulation  in  general,  and  particularly  on 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  womb,  there  is  great  dunger  of  in- 
ducing a  flooding,  which  will,  I  think,  appear  a  motive  suffici- 
ently forcible  why  their  use  should  not  be  admitted.  If,  after 
delivery,  the  customary  uterine  discharge  of  blood,  called 
the  lochia,  or  cleansings,  should  be  preternaturally  immode- 
rate, either  from  some  peculiarity  of  the  organic  structure  of 
the  womb  itself,  or  from  some  mismanagement  in  the  labour, 
nature  will  beneficently  endeavour  to  restrain  and  counteract 
it  by  an  effort  of  her  own.  The  woman  therefore,  from  this 
sudden  loss  of  blood,  faints,  at  which  time  a  general  con- 
traction of  the  bleeding  vessels  take  place,  by  which  fortu- 
nate event  the  gush  of  blood  is  stayed,  and  the  woman's  life 
preserved;  but  mark  the  result ;  this  faintness  is  usually  con- 
strued into  a  most  dangerous  occurrence,  and  instead  of  let- 
ting the  woman  lie  quite  still,  or,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  give  her 
a  little  cold  water,  recourse  is  immediately  had  to  brandy  and 
water,  wine,  spirits  of  hartshorn,  or  some  other  powerful  sti- 
muli, and  the  consequence  of  this  is,  tliat  the  action  of  the  ves- 
sels is  again  roused,  the  circulation  re-accelerated,  and  by  such 
unseasonable,  though  perhaps  well-intended  conduct,  the  wo- 
man ultimately  loses  her  life.  I  therefore  again  offer  a 
caution  against  this  erroneous  opinion,  and  strongly  recom-. 
mend  that  every  thing  of  this  sort  should  at  this  juncture  be 
administered  with  a  very  sparing  hand. 
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The  principal  thing  which  a  woman  stands  in  need  of  afto* 
delivery,  is  perfect  quietness  and  rest ;  for  this  purpose  she 
should  on  no  account  be  moved  from  the  situation  in  which 
she  was  delivered  for  a  full  hour,  lest,  by  the  exertion,  too 
great  a  discharge  of  blood  may  be  brouglit  on.  If  she  should 
now  complain  of  thirst,  the  best  sort  of  beverage  is  barley- 
water,  thin  gruel,  or  any  other  softening  mucilaginous  liquor 
about  the  warmth  of  new  milk ;  tliough  I  would  always  wish 
to  indulge  the  inclination  in  this  particular,  consistent  with 
her  situation.  In  this  condition,  then,  she  may  remain  for 
the  allotted  time,  during  which  the  nurse  will  wash  and  dress 
the  infant,  with  other  necessary  matters.  The  period  being 
now  arrived  in  which  the  good  offices  of  her  attendants  to 
make  her  comfortable  may  more  safely  be  exerted,  the  bed, 
which  was  previously  rolled  aside,  is  to  be  properly  adjusted, 
and  the  woman  being  divested  of  her  wet  linen,  exchanged 
for  that  which  is  well  aired,  and  a  bandage  rolled  gently  round 
the  belly,  so  as  to  make  some  degree  of  pressure  on  it,  she  is 
to  be  gently  laid  down,  and  having  taken  the  medicine  pre- 
scribed by  the  practitioner,  is  there  to  be  left  perfectly  un- 
disturbed ;  nor  should  the  visits  of  either  friends  or  neighbours 
be  suffered  to  interrupt  that  repose,  which  must  clearly 
appear  so  essentially  necessary  for  her  speedy  and  safe 
recovery'. 

The  infant  being  dressed,  is  to  be  laid  by  the  mother's  side, 
but  on  no  account  is  previously  to  have  its  stomach  crammed 
w'xxhfood  of  ahy  description,  but,  with  the  mother,  should  be 
left  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  little  refreshing  sleep.  After  a 
lapse  of  a  few  hours,  when  the  woman  awakes  and  finds  her 
strengtli  in  some  measure  recruited,  the  child  should  be  put  Co 
the  breast,  which  is  a  circumstance  that  cannot  be  complied 
with  too  early.     This  is  reciprocally  advantageous  to  both 
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j)arties,  as  the  first  milk  has  a  tendency  to  pur^e  the  infant, 
and  consequently  cleanse  its  bowels  of  the  meconium ;  whilst 
the  milk  is  encouraged  in  the  mother,  by  the  draught  of  the 
child's  sucking,  which  at  the  same  time  precludes  the  danger 
of  its  accumulation  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  broken  breast,  a 
circumstance  which  many  a  woman  unfortunately  has  to  en- 
dure,  when  this  salutary  precaution  has  been  ignorantly   or 
obstinately  neglected.     Some  nurses  are  with   difficulty  per- 
suaded of  the  necessity  of  this  measure,  and,  in  opposition  to 
the  directions  of  the  practitioner,  will  even  detain  the  child 
from  the  breast  for  three  or  four  days,  in  the  mean  time  keep- 
ing its  stomach  copiously  supplied  with  an  unnatural  species 
of  food,  the  consequence  of  which  perverseness  frequently  is, 
that   it   not  only   becomes   altogether    indifferent   to    suck- 
ing, but  its  bowels  and  stomach  are  racked  and  agonized  with 
pain,  which  it  pretty  plainly   testifies  by   writhing  its  body 
about,   drawing  up   its   legs,  with   incessant   screaming   anc^ 
crying,  which  the  nurse  attempts  to  palliate  by  renewed  doses 
of  that  very  food  which  was  the  original  cause  of  the  mischief, 
and  which  of  course  adds  materially  to  its  misery.     The  mo- 
ther's breast  at  this   time  also,  from  increased  quantities  of 
milk,  becomes  hard,  painful,  and  distended;  inflammation  fol- 
lows, a  suppuration  of  matter  take?  place,  and  perhaps  she  has 
the   mortification  of  being  confined  for  several  weeks,  to  sus- 
tain die  misery  of  an  abscess  of  the  breast;  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  an  unfrequent  occurrence   that  such  a  morbid  state  of 
it  is  superinduced,  as  to  put  on  even  the  appearance  of  a  cari' 
cerous  disposition,   which,  with  the  whole  train  of  distress, 
might  certainly  have  been   obviated,  by  an  early  application 
of  the  child  to  it.     Surely   wretches  possessed  of  such  gross 
obstinacy  as  this,  cannot  be  handled  sufficiently  severe;  aad  I 
heartily  wish  these  few  observations  may  have  their  due  weight 
with  those,  into  whose  hands  they  may  chance  to  fall,  in  pre- 
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venting  a  repetition  of  such  neglect,  seeing  that  such  dreadful 
effects  are  tlie  ahuost  certain  consequence. 

With  respect  to  the  article  of  food,  tiiat  must  commonly  be 
regulated  by  particular  cxi'^ting  circumstances,  such  as  the  con- 
stitution of  the  woman,  the  capability  of  her  digestive  organs, 
l)odiIy  strength,  and  many  others,  that  can  hardly  admit  of 
any  general  or  specific  rule.  I  would,  however,  recommend 
that,  for  the  first  three  days,  nothing  should  be  given  but  a 
.little  plain  caudle,  without  spirits^r  spices.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  if  not  forbidden  by  the  occurrence  of  any 
unfavourable  symptom  (especially  fever),  should  the  stomach 
seem  really  inclined  to  it,  a  little  mutton,  veal,  or  chicken 
broth,  with  bread,  may  be  allowed ;  and  if  all  go  on  regu- 
lary  for  a  few  days  longer,  «  moderate  proportion  of  animal 
food ;  but  when  the  habit  is  delicate,  the  stomach  is  but  ill 
adapted  for  food  of  this  sort ;  in  such  a  case,  fish,  with  the 
exception  of  the  grosser  kinds,  light  puddings,  or  little  boiled 
chicken  may  be  suitable;  taking  care  that  the  stomach  be  not 
surcharged  with  an  over  quantity  at  once.  In  this  state  of 
convalescence,  as  in  most  others,  the  patient  sometimes  feels 
a  kind  oi false  appetite,  which,  if  too  much  gratified,  might  be 
productive  of  great  inconvenience;  it  will  therefore  be  better 
and  safer  to  eat  but  little  at  a  time,  and  more  frequently, 
than  to  overload  the  stomach  with  what  it  can  by  no  means 
digest. 


a^ 


There  are  some  nurses  so  grossly  superstitious,  that,  if  a 
woman  be  ever  so  capable,  they  will  on  no  account  suffer  her  to 
be  out  of  bed  till  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  day ,  but  this  being 
one  of  their  whimsical  and  nonsensical  prejudices,  will  be  treated 
by  reasonable  people  with  its  merited  contempt,  and  should, 
with  many  other  things  connected  with  it,  be  regulated  prin- 
cipally   by   the  woman's  strength   and   capability;    it  would 
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certainly  be  injudicious  that  she  should  incur  the  danger  of 
takinfj  cold  by  being  forced  out  of  bed  too  early,  or  to  weaken 
and  relax  the  system  by  keeping  constantly  in  bed,  when 
she  feels  able  to  sjt  up.  The  best  method  is,  to  sit  up  a  little 
daily,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  length  of  time,  till  the 
body  is  so  inured  to  it,  that  it  can  be  borne  without  in- 
convenience; at  the  same  time,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  wo- 
man should  be  urged  to  it,  but  as  she  sieems  inclined,  and  as  her 
strength  will  enable  her  to  support  it  without  feeling  tired. 

In  the  second  essay  of  this  work,  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  elucidate  the  infinite  importance  of  air  to  our  well-being,  as 
it  respects  the  preservation  or  recovery  of  health,  and  how 
absolutely  necessary  the  admission  of  it  is  to  our  bodies  when 
labouring  under  disease  of  any  kind.  In  most  disorders  we 
commonly  find  a  great  disinclination  in  people  to  be  receptive 
of  its  beneficial  influences;  and  in  none  more  so,  than  in  the 
apartment  of  a  woman  recovering  from  the  effects  of  her  la- 
bour. The  air  as  well  as  the  light  appear  to  be  extremely 
noxious  in  the  eyes  of  most  nurses,  for,  on  entering  a  lying-in 
room,  we  generally  find  both  very  cautiously  excluded,  to  the 
certain  disadvantage  of  the  patient.  Nature  in  this  respect, 
as  in  most  others,  seems  to  point  out  to  us  how  we  should 
act ;  there  certainly  can  be  no  benefit  in  exposing  a  delicate 
woman  to  a  current  of  air,  by  which  she  will  run  the  hazard 
of  taking  cold;  but  it  is  an  invariable  trutii,  that  u  proper 
and  seasonable  admission  of  fresh  air  is  an  excellent  antidote 
in  the  extinction  of  a  feverish  disposition,  and  in  warm  wea- 
ther in  particular  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  tending  to  in- 
crease the  woman's  strength  and  vigour.  In  rooms,  espe- 
cially bed-chambers,  we  well  know  that  the  air  soon  becomes 
corrupted,  from  continued  respiration,  and  the  consequences 
of  inspiring  it  in  a  contaminated  state  will  be  found  fully  dis- 
cussed in  another  part  of  this  work.     Suffice  it  here  to  add^ 
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that  when  tliis  maxim  of  exclusion  is  ligiilly  persevered  in,  it 
will  always  be  a  great  drawback  on  the  recovery  of  a  sick 
person,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  disease  may  be.  With  re- 
gard to  clothing,  as  that  must  also  be  regulated  by  various 
circumstances,  such  as  the  season  of  the  year,  the  constitution, 
&c.  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  lay  down  a  set  of  fixed  rules. 
Whatever  the  quantiti/  may  be,  it  is  always  desirable  that  it 
should  sit  loose  and  easy,  not  like.ly  by  its  weight  to  create,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  unnatural  degree  of  heat,  nor,  on  the  other, 
by  complying  with  the  custom  and  fashion  of  the  times,  to 
run  the  probable  risk  of  catching  cold. 

There  are  two  or  tliree  other  things,  also,  whicli  should  be 
particularly  attended  to  in  a  woman  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  her  labour.  The  first  is,  that  she  be  very  careful  that  no- 
thing wet  or  cold  come  in  contact  with  her  skin,  lest  from  such 
neglect,  a  sudden  or  early  cessation  of  the  lochial  discharge 
should  ensue,  which  would  involve  her  in  a  very  perilous  situa- 
tion. To  obviate  such  an  occurrence,  it  will  be  very  requisite 
that  the  utensil  she  makes  use  of  be  well  covered  with  wool- 
len cloth,  to  prevent  the  bare  edges  or  handle  from  touching 
her  ;  as  some  sort  of  evil  mat/  arise  from  a  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution, it  ought  not  to  pass  unattended  to.  Tiie  other,  is  that 
of  guarding  the  mind  of  the  patient  from  any  peculiar  emotion 
or  agitation.  Mental  affections,  even  of  tlie  most  opposite 
kinds,  will  often  produce  effects  on  the  body  equally  distress- 
ing ;  tlius,  for  example,  a  sudden  impulse  of  joy  will  be  as  ini- 
mical to  the  valetudinarian  as  an  excess  of  grief  or  surprise  ; 
both  these  passions  should  therefore  be  equally  guarded  against 
as  well  as  any  thing  which  has  a  probable  tendency  to  excite 
them.  For  the  same  reason  I  would  also  recommend  that  too 
much  company  be  not  admitted  till  she  be  very  well  able  to  bear 
it,  for  when  ladies  get  toi;eiher  they  7?z«si  ^a//f;  and  the  fashions 
or  some  such  topic,  excite  a  very  interesting  conversation;  the 
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exertion  of  talking,  thoufih  not  immedintcly  felt  by  the  invalid^ 
will  induce  fatigue,  wliich  eveiitualty,  with  other  things,  will 
prove  an  impediment  to  convalescence. 

After  the  first  weakness  of  women  in  this  state  has,  in  some 
degree  subsided,  tiiey  arc  apt  immediately  to  conclude  that 
they  may  tlien  throw  aside  every  kind  of  restraint,  and  prose- 
cute with  impunity  the  whole  bent  of  their  inclinations,  liv 
consequence  of  this,  having  soon  forgotten  what  they  hav8^ 
suflfercd,  and  regardless  of  what  ?««_y  happen,  they  suppose, . 
because  they  feel  tolerably  comfortable,  that  they  are  at  liberty 
to  ride,  walk,  or  act,  just  as  tl»ey  feel  inclined.  As  these,  I. 
conceive,  arc,  at  this  stage,  dangerous  experiments,  I  shall  be 
excused,  I  trust,  in  here  giving  a  gentle  caution.  Walking,, 
riding,  or  any  species  of  strong  motion  of  body  should  not  be 
undertaken  till  the  womb  has  so  far  contracted  as  to  have 
Bearly  resumed  its  original  size  ;  for  although  much  inconve- 
nience may  not  immediately  be  perceived,  still  it  is  often  pro- 
ductive of  mucii  uneasiness ;  and  many  a  woman  has  beea 
troubled  with  a  relaxation  and  descent  of  the  womb  from  such 
indiscretion,  than  which  a  more  melancholy  arid  distressing 
complaint  camiot,  in  my  opinion,  befall  her. 

It  is  a  very  common  observation  among  medical  practitionerSj 
that  women  at  the  time  of  chilJ-birtii,  as  well  as  subsequent  to 
it,  possess  an  uncommon  degree  of  irritability  and  solicitude 
as  it  respects  their  situation  and  recovery,  and  that  at  this  pe- 
riod, they  become  more  than  ordinarily  inquisitive.  Having 
already  endeavoured  to  explain  the  sad  consequences  of  excit- 
ing any  perturbation  of  mind,  it  would  here  appear  almost  su- 
perfluous to  repeat,  that  any  circumstance  calculated  either  to 
elevate  or  depress  the  animal  spirits  should  be  studiously  pro- 
hibited. Should  symptoms  arise  which  seem  to  menace  any 
untoward  consequences,  they  should  with  scrupulous  attention  . 
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be  kept  an  inviolable  secret  from  them,  for  tlie  bare  suspicioa 
of  danger  will  sometimes  place  a  person  in  such  an  awful  situ- 
ation as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  recovery. 

In  a  lying-in  woman  the  whole  frame,  both  before  and  for  some 
time  after  labour,  is  in  an  extremely  irritable  state,  and  the 
nerves  very  susceptible  of  serious  impressions  from  the  most 
trifling  causes.  It  will  thtrelbre  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  mind  should  be,  as  it  were,  diverted  from  itself,  and  all  in- 
terrogatories on  that  head  replied  to  evasively.  To  tell  a  wo- 
man thus  circumstanced  that  she  has  lost  a  parent,  a  husband, 
oi' a  child,  would  surely  appear  to  be  next  to  insanity,  and 
yet  we  well  know  that  some  people  have,  and  may  again, 
though  perhaps  unintentionally,  fall  into  such  an  error,  and 
■we  are  not  without  instances  w  here  such  communications  have 
unhappily  terminated  in  sudden  death.  The  best  and  most 
i-ational  method  of  proceeding  in  such  situations,  is,  to  divert 
the  attention  to  indifferent  subjects,  and  by  every  artifice,  ^ive 
them  reason  to  suppose  that  nothing  has  been  concealed  from 
them,  till  by  degrees  they  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
bear  uni^leasant  intelligence  ;  and  even  then,  prudence  will  dic- 
tate that  it  should  be  gradually  communicaled,  when  there  is 
no  longer  a  necessity  for  keeping  it  a  secret. 

With  regard  to  the  medical  treatment  of  these  cases,  it  is  not 
the  avowed  province  of  this  publication  to  enter  on  it ;  nor  is 
it  my  design  by  any  means  to  infringe  on  the  department  of  the 
practitior.er  :  my  chief  oliject  is  that  of  regulating  some  of  the 
circumstances  which  actually  arise  out  of  these  situations,  and 
to  lay  down  a  general  line  of  conduct  for  persons  in  bis  ab- 
sence.  I  have  known  it  very  frequently  happen,  that  people, 
otherwise  extremely  well-inforraed,  have  manifested  an  entire 
ignorance  on  the  subject  of  sickness,  and,  for  the  want  of  some 
little  acquaintance  with  what  is  required,  have  committed  the 
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sole  siiperintendance  of  these  matters  to  persons  pcrlmps 
equally  ignorant  as  tliemselves,  but  possessing  a  larger  sliare 
of  confidence  and  selt-conce.it.  The  latter,  from  their  habits, 
their  education,  and  obstinate  conduct,  often  involve  women 
in  the  most  trying  and  perilous  situations,  and  therefore  should 
be  attended  to  with  the  strongest  marks  of  suspicion.  If  on 
this  subject,  any  liint  I  have  adduced  should  be  found  useful 
(as  it  is  certainly  the  result  of  practice  and  experience),  my 
object  is  answered. 

On  a  retrospective  view  of  what  lias  been  already  advanced, 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  ranch  to  be  done,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  I  believe  much  more  to  be  left  alone.  If  with  a  com- 
mon share  of  prudence  and  observation  we  aie  disposed  to 
take  nature  for  our  ^uide,  we  shall  nut  be  so  liable  to  wander 
into  the  mazes  of  error,  as  we  shall  otherwise  do  ;  for  how- 
ever insignificant  these  observations  in  the  eyes  of  many  may 
appear,  I  can  with  justice  and  truth  aver  that  they  will  pow- 
erfully influence  t!io  patient  in  ()rOjj<)rtion  as  tl.ey  ai"C  adopted 
or  rejected,  and  that  hundreds  of  women  v>  Ikj  have  been  in 
the  fairest  way  of  doing  well,  have  been  involved  in  dangerous 
situations  by  the  neglect  of  iheni;  for  of  tlie  difficult  cases 
which  occur,  eight  out  of  ten  are,  I  believe,  absolutely  created 
by  some  kind  of  error  or  raisnianagement. 
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OF  REGIMEN,  &c.  IN  INFLAINIMATORY  FEVERS. 


By  the  term  regimen,  in  its  reference  to  medicine,  is  implied 
the  keeping  our  natural  appetites  and  desires  under  proper 
regulations  and  restrictions,  in  wFiatever  relates  to  the  pre- 
servation or  restoration  of  healtii.  Regimen  comprehends  a 
number  of  things  independent  of  diet;  these  have  already 
been  amply  treated  of  in  a  more  general  way ;  I  now  proceed 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  it  as  necessary  in  particular 
diseases,  commencing  with  fevers. 

In  all  fevers  of  the  ardent  or  inflammatory  kind,  there  is 
a  preternatural  degree  of  heat  in  the  body,  that  is,  the  heat 
or  fire  (on  which,  in  tlie  first  essay,  I  have  already  made  a 
few  remarks)  becomes  too  much  increased,  from  the  equili- 
brium being  destroyed.  In  addition  to  this,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  circulation  becomes  greatly  accelerated,  the 
pulse  strong  and  quick,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  ensues,  with  a 
derangement  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  animal  functions. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  must  be  very  apparent  that 
whatever  is  calculatecr  to  si.bdue  and  diminish  this  heat,  di- 
lute the  blood,  remove  the  tens.i()u  and  stricture  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  promote  a  more  copious  discliarge  from  the  differ- 
ent eraunctories,  will  be  most  proper. 

In  order  to  effect  these  salutary  purposes,  after  the  physj- 
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cian  has  prescribed  accorfliiig  to  liis  juflgmeiit  of  the  case,  we 
find  him  giving  very  particular  directions  that  the  patient  be 
kept  to  a  very  lozc  regimen,  without  which  all  his  endeavours 
to  render  him  any  service  would  be  totally  ineffectual.  Our 
first  inquiry  will  be,  therefore,  of  what  things  this  descrip- 
tion of  regimen  should  consist. 

In  the  first  place,  all  kinds  of  animal  food  or  fermented  li- 
quors are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  as  tending  in  a  consider- 
able degree  to  exasperate  the  disease.  Perhaps  it  has  been 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  that  tiie  patient  should  have  lost 
a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  take  such  medicines  as  were 
supposed  capable  of  diminishing  the  impetus  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  carry  off  the  superabundant  degree  of  feverish  heat; 
but  if  a  patient,  as  soon  as  Iiis  pliysician  has  turned  his  back, 
will  be  so  perverse  as  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  his  orders; 
if,  instead  of  abstaining  from  what  is  prohibited,  he  will, 
merely  to  gratify  his  palate,  sit  down  to  his  usual  food,  and 
eat  freely  of  flesh  meut,  &c.  and  completing  the  mischief  by 
taking  his  usual  glass,  common  reason,  on-^  would  suppose, 
would  inform  such  a  person  that  he  was  not  only  exposing  his 
life  to  immineut  danger,  but  that,  if  any  benefit  is  to  be  re- 
ceived from  medical  assistance,  he  is  thus  undoing  what  tlie 
practitioner  is  anxiously  studying  to  effect.  The  physician, 
by  bleeding:,  endeavours  to  lessen  the  powers  of  the  circula- 
tion, and,  by  active  evacuations,  to  dilute  the  viscidity  and 
gro'^sness  of  the  blood,  and  thus  bring  the  disease  to  a  favour- 
able issue:  but  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  this  disobe- 
dience of  orders?  Why,  instead  of  diluting  the  blood,  animal 
substances  must  enrich  and  inflame  it ;  and  instead  of  con- 
quering ihe  rapidity  of  the  general  circulation,  wine  and  cor- 
dials only  increase  the  burning,  and  tlierefore  render  every 
effort  of  the  healing  art  perfectly  nugatory  and  ineffectual. 
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Wlien  we  say  that  a  person  is  to  be  kept  low  (which,  in  all 
cases  of  inflammation,  is,  I  verily  bcheve,  of  equal  if  not 
of  more  importance  than  medicines),  we  mean  that  he  is  not 
only  to  abstain  from  meats,  broths,  wine,  beer,  or  fermented 
liquors,  but  that  he  is  to  adopt  substitutes  both  for  food  ?Jid 
drink  that  shall  in  their  nature  be  diametrically  opposite. 
It  most  frequently  happens,  that  the  stomach  is  so  impaired 
in  fevers,  that  it  will  even  recoil  with  diso;ust  at  the  bare  men- 
tion of  eating,  nay,  the  very  thoughts  of  meat  will  sometimes 
induce  nausea  and  vomiting.  These  situations  are  commonly 
attended  by  an  unconquerable  thirst,  which,  if  ever  so  much 
indulged,  will  never  be  extinguished  until  the  blood  is  diluted 
and  attenuated;  and  in  proportion  as  this  is  effected,  that 
symptom  will  gradually  subside.  We  will,  however,  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  the  patient  is  not  so  much  harassed  with  these 
symptoms,  but  that  he  at  times  feels  a  great  inclination  for 
food ;  yet  surely  no  one  can  be  weak  enough  to  imagine  that 
he  may  therefore  eat  whatever  his  depraved  appetite  suggests. 
The  best  sort  of  food  in  such  situations,  is  ripe  sub-acid 
fruits,  as  currants,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
roasted  apples  with  a  little  bread  or  biscuit;  again,  water- 
gruel  with  sugar,  sago,  tapioca,  panada  without  spices  or 
other  stimulants,  currant  jelly,  or  rice  gruel,  will  be  evidently 
the  most  eligible  substances  he  can  use. 

Setting  aside  for  a  moment  food  or  nourishment,  I  believe 
that  it  will  generally  be  found  of  much  more  importance  to  a 
person  in  an  ardent  fever  to  direct  him  to  such  liquids  as  he 
may  freely  resort  to,  as  are  calculated  to  abate  his  thirst, 
without  incurring  the  hazard  of  increasing  the  fprvor  of  his 
disease.  Those  drinks  which  are  most  desirable  are  thin 
water-gruel,  barley-water,  or  the  same  wiiii  raisins  and  li- 
quorice-root b'jiled  in  it,  common  runnet  whey,  balm  cc 
mint  tea,  or  imperial,  any  of  which  may  be  acidulated  with 
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lemon-juice,  oranges,  cream  of  tartar,  pulp  of  tamarinds,  or 
currant-jelly  ;  for,  as  there  is  always  a  most  unpleasant  and 
nauseous  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  tiie  tongue  parched,  dry, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  crust,  acid';  will  in  general  be  found 
of  considerable  efficacy  in  relieving  these  disagreeable  symp- 
toms. 

If  in  this  particular  we  will  be  disposed  to  be  admonished 
by  nature,  which  generally  directs  us  to  what  is  most  benefi- 
cial for  us,  we  may  soon  acquire  additional  information  in  the 
administration  of  drinks.  In  consulting  authors  on  this  subject, 
we  shall  meet  by  far  too  many  of  them  urging  the  necessity  of 
febrile  patients  making  use  of  every  thing  they  drink  warm, 
and  it  would  be  almost  considered  a  piece  of  arrogance  in  any 
one  to  espouse  a  different  system  of  practice ;  without  the 
smallest  fear,  however,  of  lying  under  this  imputation,  or 
of  Incurring  the  censure  of  the  learned,  I  have  not  the  small- 
est hesitation  in  advancing,  in  opposition  to  such  an  hypothe- 
sis, that  it  is  much  more  advantageous,  as  well  as  agreeable 
to  the  patient's  feelings,  that  all  his  drinks  should  be  taken 
perfectly  cold,  and  this  for  the  best  and  most  cogent  reason, 
namely,  that  it  tends  lo  diminish  that  superabundant  heat 
with  which  the  patient,  throughout  his  frame  is  so  replete. 

Hippocrates,  whose  principal  study  was  to  trace  nature, 
and  follow  her  in  all  her  windings,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing the  basis  of  his  practice,  laid  it  down  as  one  of  the 
first  principles  in  fevers,  that  nothing  was  so  salutary,  as  well 
as  gratifying  to  the  patient,  as  allowing  him  to  drink  cold 
water  even  beyond  satiety  ;  v^hile  Celsus  and  many  others  of 
equal  celebrity,  in  unison  with  this  sentiment,  gave  it  as 
their  decided  opinion,  that  cold  water  is  a  positive  and  per- 
petual antidote  to  the  dreadful  ravages  of  fevers.  But  more 
modern  practice  seemed  to  have  nearly  superseded  the  doc- 
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trines  of  those  great  followers  of  truth  till  within  a  very  few 
jears,  when  practitioners  began  to  discover  the  inefficiency  of 
their  system,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  several  liundreii  years,  at 
last  found  out  that  nature  was  tlie  best  physician,  and  there- 
fore, though  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  reluctance,  revert- 
ed to  that  wise  plan,  so  ably  established  by  men  of  the  most 
profound  study  and  deep  research.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
also,  there  can  be  nothing  more  preposte:ous  and  repugnant 
to  reason,  than  that  of  compelling  a  man  in  a  burning  fever 
to  drink  thick  mucilaginous  liquids,  and  those  warm,  when 
his  own  feelings  direct  him  to  what  is  much  more  beneficial, 
as  well  as  gratifying.  Let  any  one  inquire  of  a  person  in  lliis 
state,  what  he  is  most  anxious  for,  and  nine  times  out  often 
he  will  reply,  cold  unter ;  and  why?  because  it  allays  his 
thirst  more  readily,  cools  his  parched  mouth  and  throat  more 
effectually,  and  renders  the  complicated  distress  of  his  general 
uncomfortable  sensations  more  tolerable.  If  we  positively 
see  such  incontrovertible  happy  effects  are  the  result,  why,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  let  me  ask,  should  he  be  debarred 
from  that  which  evidently  contributes  so  much  to  his  relief? 

But  along  with  these,  there  arc  many  other  circumstances, 
>vhich  I  think  may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  connected 
with,  or  arising  out  of  the  subject  now  under  consideration. 
The  first,  which  is  of  equal,  if  not  more  importance  than 
any,  js  that  of  permitting  the  patient  to  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  free  cool  air.  As  we  are  conscious  that  the  preternatural 
heat  I  have  before  alluded  to,  forms  the  principal  constitu- 
ent of  fever,  that  as  contraries  are  the  cure  of  contraries,  and 
that  cold,  which  is  the  opposite  to  heat,  is  its  most  powerful 
antidote,  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  that  method 
which  the  ancients  found  so  extremely  efficacious  in  all  de- 
grees of  fevers,  viz.  exposing  their  patients  to  the  effects  of 
cold  air  as  much  as  possible.    Instead,  tlierefore,  of  keeping 
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n  person  in  bed,  with  an  immoderate  quantity  of  covering, 
with  the  common  but  injurious  notian  of  encouraging  perspi- 
ration, I  would  earnestly  adyise,  if  circumstances  allow  it, 
that  he  be  led  into  the  open  air,  and  that  as  long  and  as  fre- 
quent as  his  strength  will  admit  of.  If,  however,  the  symp- 
toms are  so  severe  that  this  cannot  be  put  in  practice,  I  would 
say,  let  his  bed-clothes  be  light  and  few,  and  in  that  situation 
even  let  him  have  as  much  of  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  as  possible. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  disinclination  people  commonly  ma- 
nifest on  this  subject,  and  that  with  the  very  best  intentions, 
the  length  of  a  disease  is  very  much  protracted,  merely  per- 
haps from  an  error  in  judgment.  Instead  of  admitting  fresh 
air  freely,  wc  shall  more  frequently  find  the  patient  shut  up 
in  a  close  room,  if  in  bed,  his  curtains  drawn  about  him,  and 
every  aperture  in  the  apartment  carefully  stopped.  As  siich  a 
practice  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  patient,  I  would  ear- 
nestly request  that  it  be  altogether  abandoned  from  their 
creed  ;  for  nothing  can  tend  more  effectually  to  refresh  a  per- 
son in  a  fever,  particularly  in  warm  weather,  than  to  let  a 
current  of  fresh  air  frequently  pass  through  his  room,  by 
opening  the  doors  and  windows,  that  is,  before  the  approach 
of  evening;  still,  however,  keeping  this  maxim  in  view,  that 
the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  should  always  be  measured  by  the 
feelings  of  the  patient,  as  that  which  is  pleasant  to  his  feel- 
ings will  be  for  the  most  part  profitable  towards  his  progress 
to  convalescence. 

In  addition  to  the  free  admission  of  air,  especially  when 
the  disease  is  of  any  length  of  duradon,  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  patient's  room  should  be  well  purified,  by 
the  assistance  of  some  aromatic  vapour ;  and  when  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  infection,  or  any  noxious  or~ofFensive; 
smell  is. perceived,  to  endeavour  to  destroy  both,  by  the  v*- 
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pour  of  nitric-acid.  As  the  operation  is  easily  performed,  and 
exccediii<;lv  salutary  in  its  effects,  I  shall  here  subjoin  the  me- 
thod of  doing  it.  Let  the  room,  in  the  first  place,  be  shut 
close ;  heat  some  common  house  sand  in  a  fire-shovel ;  take  a 
tea-cup  with  half  an  ounce  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
connnonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  and  place  it  on  the  sand  ;  when 
it  is  hot,  adii  gradually  iialf  an  ounce  of  mtre  or  salt-petre, 
previously  reduced-  to  powder;  let  the  mixture  be  kept  stirred 
with  a  piece  of  common  glass,  till  the  vapour  arises  so  as  to 
fill  the  room  ;  and  this  process  is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as 
any  unpleasant  smell  is  perceived  in  it.  It  will,  however,  be 
noticed,  that  as  this  vapour  is  not  only  thus  useful,  but  one 
of  the  most  powerful  antidotes  against  pestilential  coritagioa 
or  putrefaction,  its  use  will  be  of  much  greater  importance  in 
fevers  of  tlie  infectious  or  putrid  kinds,  of  which  it  is  my  in- 
tention  briefly   to  treat  hereafter. 

People  in  most  kinds  of  fevers  usually  complain  of  a  nau- 
seous and  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth  ;  some  comparatively 
describe  it  as  resembling  copperas  or  vitriol ;  others,  of  every 
thing  tasting  sour;  others,  bitter.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that 
the  numerous  papiike,  or  emulgcnt  vessels  which  cover  the 
surface  and  edges  of  the  tongue,  are  vitiated  by  the  effect  of 
that  foulness  or  fur  which  usually  envelops  the'  surface  of  it. 
When  the  tongue  is  thus  coaled  or  lined,  it  should  be  fre- 
.quently  scraped  with  a  piece  of  whalebone,  or  the  bowl  of  a 
tea-spoon,  and  the  mouth  well  rinced  afterwards  with  a  little 
honey  of  roses,  mixed  with  vinegar,  or  lemon-juice  and  water; 
and  as  it  can  be  considered  merely  symptomatic  of  the  origi- 
nal complaint,  in  proportion  as  that  subsides,  this  disagreeable 
affection  goes  off.  Tlie  face,  hands,  and  indeed  the  general 
surface  of  the  body  should  be  frequently  washed  with  a  little 
luke-warm  water,  or,  if  the  patient  can  bear  to  have  his  skin 
bathed  by  the  means  of  sponges  dipped  in  cold  water,  it  will 
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be  more  to  his  advantage,  especially  if  there  be  any  affection 
of  the  head,  which  this  remedy  seldom  fails  of  relieving;  arlded 
to  which,  the  room  may  be  occasionally  sprinkled  with  vinegar 
or  camphorated  spirits,  and  the  same  sometimes  thrown  on 
the  sheets,  or  a  handkerchief,  and  held  to  the  nostrils  of  the 
patient,  which  will  generally  be  found  very  grateful  and  re- 
freshing to  him. 

As  I  conceive  the  practice  of  Dr.  Cwrie,  with  respect  to  the 
cold  and  tepid  bath  in  fevers,  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  utility  in  curing  them,  I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject without  making  a  few  observations  thereon.  The  pro- 
cess is  no  less  simple  than  advantageous,  and  consists  merely 
in  the  liberal  application  of  water,  either  cold  or  luke-warm, 
(the  former  is  much  preferable)  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  which  should  be  as  often  repeated  as  the  heat  rises 
above  the  natural  degree  of  health.  In  situations  where 
the  affusion  f)r  immersion  in  the  cold  bath  can  be  readily  ap- 
plied, it  will  frequently  carry  off  an  incipient  fever  in  toto. 
In  the  London  Fever  Institution  this  method  has  been  at- 
tended with  unprecedented  success,  and  is  there  considered, 
after  a  succession  of  experiments,  as  the  most  efficacious 
febrifuge  in  existence. 

Dr.  Bateman,  the  physician  to  that  philanthropic  institution, 
obsenes,  that  in  all  kinds  of  fevers  a  uniform  success  has 
followed  when  the  water  has  been  properly  applied ;  and  that 
even  in  cases  which  in  the  first  instance  did  not  promise  the 
advantages  fully  desired,  the  result  was  commonly  favourable. 
In  fevers  where  the  temperature  of -the  body  is  very  high , 
the  skin  yielding  a  burning  pungi^nt  heat  to  the  touch,  with 
the  usual  concomitants  of  ardent  fever,  nothing  seems  so  ef- 
fectually to  reduce  them  as  the  application  of  cold  water. 
The  universal  opposition  this   system  of  practice  has  to  en- 
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counter  from  the  uninformed,  will  no  doubt  prove  a  verj  con- 
Biderable  barrier  to  its  j^eiieral  reception ;  to  remove  pre- 
«onceived  and  bigotted  opinions  from  the  mitfds  of  the  multi- 
tude, is  an  Herculean  task,  which,  even  with  the  most  deter- 
mined perseverance,  can  with  difficulty  be  established;  and  if 
a  little  cold  water  to  drink,  in  fevers,  be  strenuously  op- 
posed, it  is  not  much  to  be  expected  that  a  more  enlarged 
application  of  that  renovating  element  will  meet  a  cordial  and 
ananinmus  reception.  It  is  not  here  advanced  as  a  dog- 
matical theory,  or  bold  experiment,  but  as  a  well  attested 
remedy,  universally  safe  in  its  effects;  andl  shall  experience 
no  small  share  of  self-gratificatioa  iu  being  the  least  instru- 
mental in  introducing  it  to  more  general  notice,  though  pro- 
bably that  idea  may  appear  to  savour  of  vanity,  when  men  of 
itnowned  and  acknowledged  learning  have  not  been  so  much 
attended  to,  as  their  sanguine  expectations  at  first  led  them 
to  imagine  would  be  the  case. 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  welfare  and  recovery 
©f  the  patient,  than,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  allowing  him  to 
lie  for  many  days  in  the  same  linen,  for  fear  of  giving  him 
cold.  IMivny  people  consider  it  nearly  criminal  to  propose  a 
change  of  this  sort,  and  think  it  much  more  eligible  that  he 
should  remain  in  a  reservoir  of  filth  and  nastiness.  This  is  a 
line  of  coiwjuct  tliat  deserves  universal  execration,  for  as  long 
as  this  is  continued,  the  linen  being  saturated  with  the  sweat 
and  saline  paiticles  of  the  body,  and  that  being  in  continual 
contact  with  the  skin,  is  readily  taken  up  agam  by  the  ab- 
sorbents, and  returned  into  the  general  mass  of  circulating 
fluids,  than  which  a  more  effectual  means  of  aggravating  and 
procrastinating  the  disease  cannot  be  adopted.  If  strict  at- 
tention to  cleanliness  be  a  desideratum  in  health,  as  every 
one  must  be  convinced  it  is,  surely  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  the  same  itiaxim  is  equally  advantageous  to  a  person 
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labouring  under  distase,  especially  fever.  There  cannot 
tliercfure  be  the  least  objection  to  change  the  linen  of  a 
sick  person  as  often  as  in  health,  provided  it  be  dry  and  well 
aired,  or  even  ofccner,  because,  from  perspiration  and  other 
causes,  it  becomes  at  these  times  much  more  speedily  soiled 
and  dirty. 

In  ft^vers,  as  in  most  other  dis'inlers,  I  presume  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  iiisist  on  the  propriety  of  avoiding  every  cir- 
cumstance tending  to  afifect  the  mind  of  tUe  patient,  and  of 
keeping  him  free  from  all  company,  noise,  or  any  thing  per- 
taining to  his  ordinary  occupations  or  employment;  his  at- 
tendants should  be  few,  and  not  often  changed;  even  too 
strong  ii  light,  or  any  thing  which  operates  powerfully  on  the 
senses,  should  be  sedulously  avoided.  His  desires  and  incli- 
nations, so  far  as  they  are  not  inimical  to  his  situation,  should 
if  possible  be  complied  with,  and  when  that  is  impracticable, 
he  should  be  pacified  by  soothing  and  expostulatory  measures, 
under  a  promise  that  at  some  other  time  his  wishes  should  be 
gratified.  Contradiction  of  any  sort  should  never,  if  possible, 
be  used  wich  the  sick,  especially  in  cases  where  there  is  the  least 
derangement  of  the  mental  faculties,  which,  however  trifling, 
it  may  appear,  is  on  every  account  fraught  with  incalculable 
mischief  to  the  patient. 

So  far  as  the  regimen  and  management  of  persons  in  fevers 
of  the  ardent  or  inflammatory  kind  are  concerned,  these  will, 
I  believe,  be  found  the  principal  objtcts  connected  with  the 
comfort  and  convalescence  of  the  patient,  independent  of  the 
medical  department,  with  which  these  few  rules  are  not  de- 
signtd  to  interfere.  In  most  complaints  of  the  same  class,  as 
topical  inflammation,  quinsies,  pleurisies,  peripneumonies, 
internal  inflammations,  as  of  the  lungs,  viscera,  &c.  these 
maxims  will  be  found  equally  to  apply.      In  all  of  thum  thera 
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is  an  increased  circulation,  and  every  thing  calculated  to  in- 
crease them  must  of  course  exasperate  the  disease.  One  piece 
of  advice  1  conceive  it  absolutely  necessary  to  enforce,  which  is 
never  to  deviate,  on  the  subject  of  re^i/wew,  from  that  plan  which 
a  physician  has  laid  down  ;  he,  as  a  disinterested  person,  anxi- 
ous for  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  will  certainly  direct  such 
measures  as  in  his  judgment  appear  Lest  adapted  to  his  case, 
and  if  these  be  opposed,  all  his  endeavours  by  medicines  will 
be  fruitless  and  unavailing. 


ESSAY  XIII. 


OF  REGIMEN,  &c.    IN  FEVERS  OF  THE  LOW 

KIND. 


*->  NDEE  this  head  I  include  such  fevers  as  are  of  an  opposite 
nature  to  those  of  the  inflammatory  or  ardent  kind,  and  in 
which  there  is  a  deject  of  vital  heat,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
ki  lyervous,  typhus,  and  putrid  fevers,  the  latter  of  which, 
from  llie  dissolved  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  rapid  declension 
of  the  vital  powers,  require  a  regimen  tl»e  very  re^'erse  of 
what  has  been  lately  directed,  and  which  Ivas  usually  been 
ilistiitguished  by  ttie  term  fiigh  or  cordial  regimen. 

On  fevers  of  the  ptitr.d  kind  (among  which  may  be  in- 
cluded the  plague,  spotted  or  petechial  fevers,  pestilential, 
Bkaiiignaut,  caiup,  and  jail  feverS;  aad  the  puuLd  uages  of  the 
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confluent  small-pox)  we  may  first  obsen'e,  that  as  the  vital 
heat,  and  the  adhesion  and  quantity  of  the  crassamentum  of  tl)e 
blood  mutually  depend  (<n  eacli  other  for  the  regular  perform- 
ance of  the  animal  functions,  and  as  the  application 'of  putrid 
infection  both  dissolves  the  blood  and  repels  the  vital  heat, 
it  will  of  consequence  follow,  that  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
counteract  these  symptoms,  to  restrain  the  putrefactive  pro- 
gress, support  the  strength,  and  recal  the  vital  heat,  is  clearly 
indicated. 

Inflammatory  diseases  especially  are  not  unfrequently  con- 
verted  into   their   opposites.      Thus,   for  example,   a   fever 
which  in  the  beginning  was  purely  inflammatory  'may,  either 
by  mismanagement  or  from  a  peculiarity  of  the  body,  be  con- 
tinued so  long,  as  at  last   to   put  on  every  appearance  of 
putridity.     The  absolute  necessity  of  coolnir  in  fevers  I  have 
already  explained,  and  it  becc>ti»es  necessary  to  add,  that  those 
who  have  been   denied    the   benefit   of  it  are  frequently  the 
subjects  of  this  dreadful  species  of  fever.     Heat  of  all  other 
things  possesses  the  strongt-st  septic  quality,  and  Itas  the  most 
ungovernable   propensity  t<>  generate  pestilential  fevers;   it  is 
therefore  in  this  species  of  fever  also  of  the  very  first  impor- 
tance, that  the  patient  be  allowed  to  breathe  a  cool  air,  to  be 
kept  from  large  fires  and  hot  rooms,  and  to  lie  upon  a  mattress 
in  a  cool  spacious   apartnn  nt,  with  no  greater  quantity  of 
clothes  on  him  than  what  is  calculated  to  preserve  only  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  warmth.     For  the  want  of  a  proper  attention 
to  these  ciix:umstances,  vast  numbers  are  materially  injured, 
for  by  too  much   warmth  putrid   diseases  in  particular  are 
highly  augraeuted,  and  very  often  rendered  fatal.     Air  is  a 
more  powerful  and  efiiectuai  cooler  of  the  body  than  any  me- 
dicine administered  internally,  and  in  pestilential  disorders 
becomes  of  double  importance  in  order  to  remove  the  putrid 
steams.      With  a  v)ew  therefore  cf  effecting  this  beneficial 
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purpose,  the  curtains  of  the  patient's  bed  are  to  be  kept  un- 
drawn, with  but  little  covering,  the  linen,  bed,  and  even  the 
room,  frequently  ciian<red,  the  door  and  windows  fur  the  most 
part  kept  constantly  open,  nor  any  one  permitted  to  stay  in 
his  room  but  the  necessary  attendant.  This  should,  if  possible, 
be  observed  even  in  the  worst  stages  of  the  fever. 

The  state  of  the  air  may  be  also  altered  by  makinc  an  arti- 
ficial atmosphere  ;  tliis  may  be  effecteil  by  the  means  pointed 
out  in  page  242;  burning  m\rrli,  or  oilier  aromatic  and  anti- 
septic ingredients,  and  having  a  piece  of  fl  umel  moistened  in 
vinegar  applied  to  the  stomach  and  breast,  and  a  sponge  dip- 
ped in  the  same  placed  upon  tlie  pillow,  as  near  to  the  nose 
as  pissible,  will  also  be  of  essential  service.  The  room  should 
likewise  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  the  following  vinegar, 
commonly  called  the  vinegar  of  the  four  thieves,  which  is  thus 
prepared:  take  of  rue,  sage,  mint,  rosemary,  wormwood,  anrl 
lavender,  of  each  a  handful,  infuse  them  together  in  a  gallon 
of  white-wine  vinegar,  put  the  whole,  closely  stopped  in  a 
stone  pot,  in  a  gentle  heat  for  eight  days;  then  strain  it 
throigh  a  fine  sieve,  and  put  it  into  quart  bottles  well  corked, 
previously  adding  to  each  of  them  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
camphor.  These  methods,  if  pursued  effectually  and  in  pro- 
per time,  may  be  of  very  considerable  advantage  both  in  mi- 
tigating the  symptoms,  and  preventing,  the  extended  ravages 
of  infection. 

The  second  intention  is  to  animate,  comfort,  and  support 
the  animal  spirits,  which  preside  over  the  whole  body,  govern 
and  assist  its  functions,  and  pre-erve  a  just  economy  m  the 
whole;  to  stop  the  putrefactive  tendency  in  the  blood;  to  re- 
cover the  consistence  and  unim  of  its  parts;  to  restore  the 
harmony  of  the  animal  mac  hine,  to  enable  the  active  vital 
principte  of  the  body  to  throw  off  the  morbid  matter  by  a  . 
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critical  separation  from  the  whole  mass,  and  to  supply  the 
place  witli  healthy  well-conditioned  chyle  and  blood.  For 
this  purpose  I  shall  briefly  observe,  that  although  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  touch  on  the  cure  of  diseases,  Peruvian  bark 
stands  unrivalled,  which  being  administered  under  the  direction 
of  a  judicious  practitioner,  is  the  principal  medicine  to  be  re- 
lied on  in  these  deplorable  disorders. 

Leaving  again  the  consideration  of  medicine  out  of  the 
question,  I  shall  proceed  further  to  observe,  that  witli  respect 
to  the  regimen  in  these  diseases,  it  should,  as  tending  to  se- 
cond the  eflForts  of  the  physician,  consist  of  such  things  as  are 
calculated  to  support  the  patient's  strength;  with  this  inten- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  putrescency, 
be  should  be  supplied  with  liberal  quantities  of  good  port 
wine,  or  wine  negus,  strongly  impregnated  with  acids,  which 
may  be  necessary  to  extend  fnim  one  to  three  bottles  daily, 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  putrid  symptoms.  Acids  of 
all  kinds  are  of  peculiar  use  and  advantage;  every  thing  there- 
fore which  he  swallows  sliould  have  the  juice  of  lemons, 
oranges,  or  vinegar  mixed  with  it.  Madeira  or  sherry  wine 
may  occasionally  be  substituted  for  port. 

With  respect  to  food,  every  thing  that  is  nourishing,  but 
at  the  same  time  light  for  the  stomach,  will  be  most  proper. 
A  most  excellent  part  of  diet  in  these  cases,  is  beef  tea,  by 
which  is  meant  beef  that  is  boiled  long  enough  to  extract  the 
finer  p  irts  of  the  meat,  but  not  continued  so  long  as  that  tiie 
grosser  parts  of  it  be  drawn  out.  Panada,  grutl,  sago,  salop, 
or  arrow-root  with  wine,  sugar,  and  spices  are  extremely  pro- 
per, as  well  as  calve's-feet  jelly,  good  broths,  with  all  manner 
of  ripe  sub-acid  fruits  which  cannot  be  eaten  too  freely;  or  if 
these  are  not  to  be  procured,  preserved  fruits,  roasted  apples, 
currant  jellies,  currant  and  gooseberry  tarts,  &c.  taking  par- 
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ticular  care  that  tlie  stomach  be  not  overloaded  at  once,  which 
might  create  sickness,  and  cause  indigestion. 

It  will  also  be  ofconsiderable  importance  that  the  patient 
be  kept  perfectly  undisturbed  ;  and  the  stools,  urine,  and  every 
thing  excrementitious  should  be  removed  from  his  chamber  as 
soon  as  voided.  His  mouth  and  teeth,  which  are  usually  co- 
vered with  a  black  fur  or  glaire,  should  be  frequently  scraped 
and  cleaned,  and  well  rubbed  with  some  lemon  juice  or  strong 
vinegar,  whilst  the  whole  surface  of  his  body,  particularly  the 
hands  and  face,  should  be  frequently  sponged  with  water  or 
water  and  vinegar  mixed. 

To  sura  up  the  whole,  every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to 
restore  the  vital  heat  and  keep  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
standard  of  that  of  health,  to  allow  the  patient  plenty  of  cool 
air,  to  keep  his  linen  clean  by  frequent  changes,  to  keep  the 
animal  spirits  calm  and  undisturbed,  to  counteract  the  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction,  and  to  increase  the  vigour  and  tenacity 
of  the  bloud,  seem  to  be  the  principal  duties  of  attendants  on 
patients  labouring  under  these  deplorable  maladies. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  fevers  which  are  usually  termed 
nervous,  which  require  rather  a  middle  course  with  respect  to 
regimen,  between  these  two  extremes.  In  this  case  it  must 
be  adapted  to  the  nature,  progress,  duration,  and  degree  of  the 
complaint;  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  constitution,  general 
habits  of  life,  and  most  particularly  to  the  state  of  the  vital  powers. 
These,  with  the  defect  of  nervous  influence,  will  considerably 
guide  us  in  discriminating  how  far  the  high  cordial  regimen  is 
to  be  opposed  to  the  low;  for  in  these  cases  we  shall  soon 
perceive  that  this  morbid  debility  of  both  systems  is  only  an 
increased  degree  of  the  lax  and  delicate  temperaments,  and 
is  to   be  prevented  by    adding   to   the  vigour  of  the  vital 
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powers  and  bracing  the  relaxed  nerves,  by  a  moderate  propor- 
tion of  the  high,  stiinuhuing,  or  cordial  regitnen. 

In  all  kinds  of  weakness,  from  a  defect  in   the   nervous  in- 
fluence, w  hicli  may  be  said  to  form  tlie  principal  leading  cha- 
racteristic in  fevers  of  tiiis  class,  that  regimen  will  be  indicated 
which  has  a  tendency  to  animate  the  body,  restore  tlie  energy 
of  the  nerves,  and  bring  about  an  equable  circulation.     P"or 
this  purpose,  a  nutritious  diet,  as  good  mutton  or  veal  broth, 
beef  tea,  calves'  feet  jelly,  and  wine  in  a  moderate  proportion 
will  tend  most  effectually  to  assist  the  power  of  the  medicines 
which  may  be  employed  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  sys- 
tem.    And   here  one  precaution  appears  tome  of  essential 
importance,  which  is,  that  people,  after  the  effects  of  a  fever 
have  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  and  are  in  a  stale  of  con- 
valescence, frequently  feel  a  very   keen  appetite,  which,  with 
a  view  of  increasing  their  strength,  they  are  anxious  to  gratify 
with  large  quantities  of  food.    This  is  always  extremely  wrone, 
as  the  digestive  organs,  in  common  with  the  other  functions, 
must  have  participated  in  the  general  internal   derangement, 
and  positively  incapable  of  digesting  many  of  the  things  which  a 
perverted  inclination  may  suggest.     In  making,  therefore,  an 
alteration  of  regimen  in  these  situations,  the  best  mode  is   to 
proceed  in  a  progressive  manner,  changing  the  low  diet  for  one 
a  little  more  nutritious,  and  so  gradually  going  on  till  the  sto- 
mach is  inured  to  its  usual  kind  of  food,  by  which  the  danger 
of  imposing  too  hard  a  task  on  it  will   be  prevented,  and  a 
daily  increase  of  strength  will  be  the  result. 

On  recovering  from  fevers,  much  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  a  change  of  air,  by  leaving  a  large  town  for  the  country, 
using  exercise,  particularly  on  horse-back,  in  proportion  to  the 
bodily  strength,  partaking  moderately  of  the  amusements  of 
the  country,  and  enjoying  cheerful  society. 
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Fevers  are  a  species  qf  disease  wliich,^  b^'  medical  writer?, 
are  supposed,  from  tlieir  frequency,  to  sweep  away  more  peo- 
ple in  a  year  "than  almost  all  the  other  complaints  incident 
to  ram,  so  much  so  that  nearly  one  half  out  of  the  general 
mass  are  said  to  die  of  thesecomplaints;  whereof  errors  in  diet, 
with  an  inattention  to  the  non-naturals,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  general  causes.  There  are  thousands  who  igno- 
rantly  suppose  that  in  such  disorders,  every  tliivg  is  to  be  done 
by  the  physician,  with  the  assistance  of  medicine,  and  that  no- 
thing farther  is  necessary  on  their  parts  ;  but  in  order  to  shew 
the  folly  of  such  a  notion,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
although  fevers  are  so' common  a  species  of  disease,  there  are 
none  that  mankind  are  subject  to,  in  which  a  physician  can 
do  less,  or  which  admit  of  so  little  mitigation  by  medicines. 
Regimen  and  a  proper  attention  to  general  circumstances,  as 
air,  cleanliness,  good  attendance,  Ike.  are,  in  ray  idea,  of  much 
greater  importance,  for  in  spite  of  the  aid  of  physic,  if  these 
are  neglected  or  misapplied,  every  thing  beside  will  be  of  little 
avail. 
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OF  REGIMEN,  &c.  IN  A  DEPRAVED  STATE  OF 
THE  HABIT,  COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  AL- 
TERATIVE REGIMEN. 


i3y  the  terra  alterative  is  to  be  understood  all  such  sub- 
stances, whether  referring  to  medicines  or  aliments,  as  have 
the  property  of  correcting  or  altering  a  vitiated  state  of 
the  general  mass  of  fluids,  without  any  manifest  evacuation  or 
operation,  A  morbid  affection  of  the  humours  may  be  excited 
from  various  causes,  to  understand  which  properly  is  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  science  of  physic,  as  a  right  compre- 
hension of  the  subject  will  be  the  most  certain  guide  in  the 
cure  of  diseases  j  and  from  hence  we  may  ascertain  the  parti- 
cular morbid  temperature  or  constitution  of  the  fluids  in  dif- 
ferent persons. 

These  diseases  are  in  many  cases  hereditary,  and  will  ad- 
mit, perhaps,  at  the  most  of  only  palliatives,  but  a  much  greater 
number  take  place  from  intemperance,  debaucliery,  or  from 
errors  in  diet,  living  in  impure  air,  being  too  long  confined  to 
salted  pi'ovisions,  or,  in  short,  from  any  exciting  cause  capable 
of  producing  a  morbid  change  in  the  animal  juices,  which 
communicating  these  effects  to  the  solids,  render  the  whole  bo- 
dy generally  diseased  ;  and  which  will  require  every  attention 
on  the  patient's  part  to  eradicate. 
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The  good  effects  of  an   alterative  re<iimeu  will  be  derived 
from  persevering  in  the  use  of  such  substances  as  have  an  evi- 
dent tendency  to  assuage  the  acrimonious  quality  of  the  blood, 
to  supply  it  with  mild  healthy  chyle,  and,  by  amending  the  ge- 
neral depravity,  restore  the  just  equilibrium   of  the   animal 
beat,  and  consequently  recruit   the  weakened  and  exhausted 
state  of  the  system.     For  these  purposes,  an  alterative  regi- 
men implies  an  abstinence  from   animal  food   and  strong  fer- 
mented  liquors,  and  substituting  in  their  room  a  diet  composed 
of  milk  in  various  forms,  vegetables,  farinaceous  substances 
variously  compounded,  and  light  fruits,  all  or  any  of  which  are 
to  be  adopted  with  rigid  determination,  if  the  desired   end  Le 
rationally  expected. 

In  different  constitutions  there  are  various  diseases  that  re- 
quire this  kind  of  regimen,  and  which  should  be  regulated 
according  to  their  degree  or  virulence.  A  depraved  and  acri- 
monious state  of  the  blood  may  exist  from  opposite  causes  ;  in 
one  man  it  may  arise  from  a  morbid  viscidity  or  tenacity  of  the 
fclood,  and  in  another  from  an  impoverished  or  dissolved  state, 
ijiclining  to  a  septic  tendency. 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints  wliich  particularly 
points  out  the  necessity  of  an  alterative  regimen  is  the  scurvy, 
v.hich,  whether  it  be  the  land  or  sea  scurvy,  is  a  disease  of  the 
putrid  kind,  but  with  some  distinction.  The  latter  does  not 
generally  arise  from  a  spontaneous  degeneracy  of  the  fluids,  or 
from  the  change  of  a  healthy  condition  into  a  morbid  state, 
but  from  very  powerful  and  obvious  causes,  as  putrid  and  un- 
wholesome food,  which,  being  received  into  the  system,  and 
converted  into  an  unhealthy  chyle,  acts  as  a  septic  on  the  flu- 
ids, and  at  last,  though  there  may  be  no  predisposing  or  con- 
stitutional tendency  to  this  disease,  converts  the  whole  mass 
of  fluids  into  a  state  of  putridity. 
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In  the  land  scurvy,  however,  there  is  this  difference,  that 
although  it  is  a  disease  of  the  same  inveterate  nature,  it  is  in 
duced  not  so  much  from  the  quality  of  the  food,  as  from  a 
fault  in  the  constitution  itself,  for  the  food  and  chyle  produced 
from  it  acquire  a  putrid  tendency,  from  impaired  digestion, 
general  relaxation,  intemperance,  or  any  other  cause  inclining 
the  body  to  a  putrid  disposition. 

Without  advancing  a  sentiment  relative  to  the  medical 
treatment  of  these  complaints,  I  shall  observe,  that  by  what- 
ever means  it  is  })rimarily  induced,  we  shall  evidently  per- 
ceive that  they  arise  from  a  corrupted  state  of  the  juices,  which 
will  very  much  depend  on  the  mode  of  regimen  for  restoring 
the  fluids  to  a  healthy  state,  and  thereby  finally  curing  the  dis- 
ease. The  principal  article  in  the  cure  of  this  malady  will 
consist  in  a  proper  change  of  diet,  to  such  a  one  as  is  directly 
opposite  to  that  which  induced  it. — Let  the  sailor  exchange 
his  salt  beef  for  acid  fruits  and  wholesome  vegetables,  his  pu- 
trid water  for  that  which  is  fresh,  his  cold  damp  air  for  a  warm 
dry  room,  and  a  cure  vvill  speedily  follow. 

The  land  scurvy  being  more  the  effect  of  a  predisponcnt 
cause  in  the  constitution,  the  cure  is  with  more  difficulty 
obtained,  and  will  strongly  point  out  the  necessity  of  continu- 
ing the  alterative  regimen  for  a  very  considerable  length  of 
time  ;  flesh  meats  of  all  kinds  should  be  prohibited,  as  well  as 
wines ;  for  these  should  be  subi^tituted  milk,  vegetables,  acids, 
with  every  thing  calculated  to  afford  a  bland  nutritious  chyle 
and  enable  nature  to  carry  on  a  regular  circulation. 

In  incipient  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  which  owe  their 
origin  to  a  scrofulous  taint  of  the  habit,  much,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, might,  no  doubt,  be  sometimes  effectually  done,  were 
it.  applied  in  time.    If,  as  soon  as  there  was  the  least  reason  to 
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suspect  any  disease  of  this  delicate  organ,  with  which  life  itself 
IS  so  much  connected,  a  person  were  imtnediatelv  to  put  him- 
self on  an  alterative  regimen,  such  effects  and  changes  might 
be  wrought  in  the  system,  as  to  stifle  the  complaint  in  its  em- 
bryo ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  patient  seldom  thinks 
an  abatement  of  his  ordinary  course  of  living  necessary,  till 
death  treads  close  upon  his  heels ;  he  then  applies  for  assist- 
ance to  a  physician,  and  fondly  thinks  that  medicine  can  effect 
a  cure ;  but  now  it  is  too  late,  the  mischief  is  irretrievable ; 
Bnd  he  gradually  passes  through  the  different  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, an  object  of  commiseration  and  regret- 
In  scrofulous  and  glandular  obstructions,  as  that  which  is 
commonly  called  the  king's  evil,  much  might  also  be  effected 
by  the  same  means  ;  for  a  diet  composed  principally  of  vege- 
tables, drinking  plentifully  of  milk,  and  avoiding  all  acrid  sti- 
mulating food,  would  be  of  more  service  in  removing  this  com- 
plaint, if  early  resorted  to,  than  all  the  medicines  in  the  world. 
Again,  in  gouty  habits,  even  where  the  disease  is  supposed  to 
be  hereditary,  much  may  certainly  be  done  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  it  by  the  adoption  of  an  alterative  regimen,  and  studi- 
ously avoiding  every  kind  of  animal  food,  and  strong  fermented 
liquors,  D?'.  Culkn,  in  conformity  with  this  opinion,  observes, 
that  if  any  man  feel  disposed  early  in  life  to  abstain  from  animal 
food,  use  a  considerable  degree  of  bodily  exercise,  and  deter- 
minedly adopt  the  regimen  before  mentioned,  he  will  most  assur- 
edly prevent  its  continuance,  even  though  there  may  be  ati 
hereditary  disposition  to  it,  or  has  discovered  itself  by  several 
inflammatory  paroxysms. 

When  a  person  in  health  begins  to  be  affeqted  by  disease, 
from  some  defect  in  the  body,  the  disorder  first  takes  place 
from  a  depraved  and  vitiated  state  of  the  fluids,  which  is  soon 
extended  to  the  solids,  and  impairs  the  general   state  of  the 
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whole  system.  In  an  atropliy,  or  what  is  usually  called  a 
nervous  consumptiim,  the  borly  diminishes  and  falls  away,  and 
the  general  strength  fails,  without  any  organical  disease  or 
apparently  adequate  excitement.  The  certain  and  physical 
causes  of  this  malady  arise  from  an  impoverished  state  of  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  and  fluids  in  general,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  vigour  of  the  system  is  exhausted  by  profuse 
perspiration,  which  being  duly  suppressed,  the  fluids  become 
more  dense,  the  body  acquires  nutrition,  and  the  disorder 
gradually  subsides.  The  evident  means  for  removing  com- 
plaints of  this  kind  will  consist  in  restoring  the  healthy  state  of 
the  juicfs(the  chyle  in  particular),  to  warm,  animate,  and  add 
to  the  vital  heat  of  the  body,  by  a  nutritious  and  invigorating 
food,  and  of  preserving  it  in  such  a  state  by  that  alterative 
kind  of  regimen  which  can  alone  keep  them  in  the  due  equi- 
librium inseparably  connected  with  a  regular  discharge  of 
their  several  functions,  and  consequently  with  the  only  means 
of  supporting  it  in  a  due  proportion  of  health. 

In  the  venereal  disease,  which  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
maladies  which  can  attack  the  human  frame,  the  cure  is 
known  to  be  effected  by  the  powers  of  mercury  jnaking  a  com- 
plete and  radical  change  in  the  whole  mass  of  circulating  flu- 
ids. In  this  disease,  also,  the  cure  will  not  only  be  assisted, 
but  also  very  materially  depend  on  this  sort  of  regimen,  as  well 
as  the  general  conduct  of  the  patient  himself. 

From  these  few  cursory  observations,  it  may  be  perceived 
of  what  infinite  importance,  in  the  cure  of  all  kmds  of  diseases, 
an  attention  to  regimen  is,  for  as  much  will  depend  on  this  as 
on  the  efforts  of  the  physician  in  the  prescription  of  medicine; 
yet,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  more  will  re«t  with  the  patient, 
in  proportion  as  he  inclines  to  that  line  of  regimen  which  he  is 
directed  to  pursue. 
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Tliere  can  he  no  doubt,  as  already  observed,  but  that  the  whole 
Gonstitutioii  may  be  altered  by  medicines,  which  operate  by 
slow  and  insensible  decrees  on  it,  and  the  whole  mass  of  fluids 
dispossessed  of  their  vitiated  particles  ;  but  it  is  an  equally  no- 
torious fact,  that  the  same  effects  may  be  produced  by  par- 
ticular kinds  of  regimen  totally  independent  of  medicine. 
These,  by  such  means,  may  be  attenuated  or  condensed,  ren- 
dered of  a  mild  or  acrimonious  quality,  coagulated  or  di- 
luted to  almost  any  degree.  Nor  are  the  solids  less  influenced 
by  the  same  means,  every  muscular  fibre  of  the  body  admit- 
ting hereby  of  being  either  braced  or  relaxed,  of  having  its 
tone,  flexibility,  or  sensibility  considerably  increased  or  dimi- 
nished ;  but,  in  addition  to  all  this,  however  powerful  the  in- 
fluence of  medicine  may  be  in  these  respects,  yet  if  the  ali- 
ments, general  cource  of  regimen,  and  attention  to  the  non- 
naturals  in  particular  are  neglected,  all  the  efforts  of  the  heat- 
ing art  will  be  vain  and  fruitless.  The  effects  produced  on 
the  body  by  the  alterative  regimen  may  not  be  strikingly  evi- 
dent to  the  senses,  but  its  beneficial  and  salutary  consequences 
will  be  no  less  certain,  and  beyond  all  dispute  much  more 
|>ermanent,  and  always  obtained  with  greater  facility. 


RECAPITULATION; 

Of  the  various  Classes  of  Regimen  in  different  Species  of' 

Diseases. 

Lew  reginien,  or  that  which  is  indicated  in  fevers  of  the  in- 
flammatory kinds : — 

Panada;  oatmeal  gruel  with  sugar ;  sago,  arrow-root,  or  salop 
ivith  milk  ;  tajHoca,  roasted  apples,  with  bread  or  biscuit ;  aU 
ripe  sub-acid  fruits,  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  goosebeiries, 
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mulherries,  grapes,  &c.  rice  gruel  with  currant  jelly  in  it  ; 
plain  paddings  of  bread,  batter,  or  rice  ;  and  towards  die  de- 
cline of  the  disorder  chicken,  veal,  or  weak  beef- tea. 


DrrnJi. 

Thin  gruel,  barley-water,  pectoral  decoction,  balm  or  mint 
tea,  imperial,  but  particularly  cold  water  ;  any  of  which  may 
be  acidulated  with  lemons  or  oranges,  tamarinds,  cream  of 
tartar,  or  currant  jelly.  Milk  and  water,  common  runnet 
whey,  conunon  black  tea,  linseed  tea,  decoction  of  liquorice 
with  figs  and  raisins,  decoction  of  marshmallows,  lemon  and 
orange  whey. 

Restorative  Regimen,  when  in  a  State  of  Convalescence. 

All  kinds  of  puddings,  composed  either  of  bread,  rice,  or 
batter  with  milk  ;  the  jelly  of  calves'  or  neats'  feet,  of  harts- 
horn or  isinglass,  moderately  spiced  ;  shell-fish,  as  oysters, 
cockles,  lobsters,  crawfish,  shrimps,  prawns,  &c.  Fish  (with 
the  exception  of  salmon,  eels,  herrings,  and  others  of  the 
gross  kind),  as  soles,  flounders,  whitings,  skate,  haddocks,  plaice, 
which  are  preferable  boiled  to  fried  or  stewed.  Animal  flesh, 
as  fowl,  rabbit,  veal,  lamb  ;  all  kinds  of  wild  fowl  or  game, 
^hich  are  generally  light  of  digestion  as  well  as  nutritious. 

Drink,  • 

Fr^sh  small  beer,  spruce-beer,  diluted  cider  or  perry,  por- 
ter, small  ale,  wine  negus,  weak  brandy  or  rum  and  water, 
port  or  claret  wines. 
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High  cordial,  stimulating,  generous^  or  nourishing  Regimen. 

Light  puddings  of  all  kinds  ;  rich  broths  or  gravy  soups  ; 
all  kinds  of  shell-fish  ;  the  flesh  of  young  animals,  as  veal,  iamb, 
mutton,  pork,  beef,  &c.  poultry  of  all  kinds,  killed  young  ; 
hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  pheasants,  &c.  gelatinous  and  Snu- 
cilaginous  substances,  as  those  of  calves'  or  neats'  feet,  isin- 
glass, hartshorn,  &c.  with  wiiic  and  spices,  or  milk  ;  soups, 
composed  of  meat  and  vegetables;  eggs  with  wine,  or  variously 
prepared  with  milk. 

Drink. 

Ale,  porter,  or  stout ;  brisk  perry,  or  cider  ;  sherry,  Ma- 
deira, Lisbon,  and  port  wines ;  brandy,  rum,  gin,  or  shrub  mix- 
ed with  water. 

Alterative  Regimen. 

Light  puddings  of  all  kinds,  as  rice,  bread,  batter,  variously 
prepared  with  milk,  eggs,  &c.  bread  and  milk,  gruel,  pannda, 
arrow  root,  ground  rice  boiled  in  milk  ;  all  kinds  of  baked 
flour,  as  rusks,  cake",  biscuits  ;  fruits  of  all  kinds,  or  fruit 
pies  ;  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  raw  or  cooked,  as  peas,  beans, 
French  beans,  cabbage,  greens,  asparagus,  artichokes,  potatoes, 
&C. — raw,  all  the  different  salads,  sorrel,  watercresses,  &c. 
scorbutic  juices  of  plants. 

Drink. 

Milk  principally,  milk  and  water,  or  common  runnet  whey, 
infusions  of  British  herbs ;  foreign  teas,  not  strong ;  good  table 
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beer,  or  spruce  beer  ;  occasionally  weak  red  or  white  wine  ne- 
gus, if  agreeable  acidulated. 

That  part  of  regimen  relative  to  each  class  which  compre- 
hends air,  exercise,  sleep,  the  excretions  and  retentions,  the 
passions,  &c.  being  treated  of  at  large,  under  their  respective 
heads,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate. 


ESSAY  XV. 


REGIMEN,  &c.  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN. 


Although  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  infants 
should  be  put  as  early  to  the  breast  as  possible  (that  is,  I  mean, 
where  they  are  intended  to  be  suckled)  after  birth,  for  the 
purpose  of  obviating  the  melancholy  consequences  of  such 
omission,  which  I  have  in  a  former  essay  endeavoured  to 
particularize ;  yet,  it  may  be  noticed,  that,  for  the  first  three 
or  four  days  after  birth,  nature  seems  to  require  very  little 
food  or  nourishment,  except  what  it  derives  from  sleep,  to 
which  we  most  commonly  find  them  inclined,  if  not  interrupted 
by  disease,  or  acute  pain  ;  for  the  stomachs  of  new-born  in- 
fants are  supplied  with  a  mucus,  which  is  generally  a  suffi- 
cient nourishment  until  the  secretion  of  the  mother's  milk. 

About  the  third  day  from  delivery  this  liegins  to  take  place, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  more,  if  properly  encouraged,  there  will 
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be  a  tolerably  copious  supply  of  it,  so  as  to  enable  the  mother 
fully  to  discharge  this  her  most  positive  jduty.  The  breast 
milk,  it  will  therefore  be  supposed,  is  the  most  natural  as  well 
as  most  salutary  kind  of  food  for  an  infant,  which,  from  its  nu- 
tritious quality,  and  being  most  easily  assimilated  in  their 
tender  stomachs,  should  never  be  denied  them,  unless  impe- 
riously forbidden  by  any  causes  which  can  at  all  justify  so 
unwarrantable  a  practice.  There  is  a  vast  number  of  mo- 
thers, but  hardly  deserving  such  an  epithet,  who,  on  the  most 
trifling  account,  cannot  be  persuaded. to  the  discharge  of  this 
part  of  their  duty  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  in- 
fant is  placed  under  the  care  and  management  of  a  wet  nurse, 
who,  if  her  milk  be  not  very  young,  is  sure  to  disorder  it  very 
severely ;  and  for  this  very  obvious  reason :  perhaps  she  may 
have  lain  in  six,  eight,  or  twelve  months  (though  this,  for  the 
reward,  is  usually  concealed)  during  which  time  she  has  suckled 
her  own  child;  but  as  her  milk  is  become  too  rich  and  mu- 
cilaginous for  the  stomach  of  a  new-born  infant,  whose  diges- 
tive faculties  are  very  weak,  this  seldom  fails  of  greatly  dis- 
ordering its  bowels ;  to  remedy  which,  recourse  is  had  to  me- 
dicine, which  only  exasperates  tlie  malady,  and  thus  the  un» 
fortunate  infant  is  sent  prematurely  to  the  grave. 

One  of  the  first  objects  into  which  a  woman  who  does  not 
suckle  her  own  child  ought  to  inquire,  when  she  places 
her  child  with  a  wet  nurse,  is,  how  long  she  has  lain  in,  and 
consequently,  how  far  it  may  be  probable  that  her  milk  will 
agree  with  the  child.  In  the  human  milk,  when  properly 
adapted  for  a  young  infant,  it  will  be  founi,  on  examination, 
of  a  very  fluid  consistence,  of  a  sweet  pleasant  flavour,  and  ia 
colour  of  a  pale  blue,  and  almost  clear.  As  it  becomes  ad- 
vanced in  age,  it  undergoes  a  material  change  in  most  of  these 
respects;  its  colour  is  more  opaque  and  whiter;  it  appears 
more  gross,  heavy,  and  impregnated  with  oil,  and,  in  addition 
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to  die  sweetness,  tliere  will  be  perceived  a  saltish  taste.  When 
this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  sure  to  produce  considerable  pain 
and  inconvenience,  notwithstanding  any  asseverations  the 
nurse  may  advance  to  the  contrary;  and  as  some  people  pro- 
bably may  plead  ignorance  with  respect  to  the  power  of 
judging,  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man  can  be  easily  and 
speedily  obtained  on  the  subject,  which,  on  alj  occasions, 
should  prove  decisive;  for,  by  such  precautions,  not  only  is 
the  child  saved  much  pain  and  distress,  but  probably  its  life 
preserved,  a  very  ample  stimulus  to  auy  one  not  destitute  of 
every  sentiment  of  humanity. 

Leaving,  however,  this  part  of  the  subject,  impressed  with  a 
hope  that  this  natural  duty  will  be  acceded  to  by  such  parents  • 
as  value  their  children's  lives,  I  proceed  to  remark,  that  there 
are  doubtless  some  situations  where  suckling  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  evident  risk  to  the  mother's  welfare,  as  well  as 
for  many  other  reasons  by  no  means  necessary  for  me  to  enu- 
merate. We  will  therefore  suppose  that  a  child,  from  some 
or  other  of  these  causes,  is  to  be  what  is  called  brought  up 
hy  hand ;  the  question  then  is,  what  food  is  best  adapted  to 
its  growth  and  thriving?  An  obvious  answer  to  such  a  query 
seems  to  present  itself,  and  if  in  this  circumstance  we  observe 
how  wisely  Providence  has  contrived  this  matter,  we  shall,  no 
doubt,  be  nenrest  what  is  right.  The  milk  of  the  mother, 
when  in  a  healthy  state,  appears  to  combine  in  it  both  animal 
and  vegetable  properties;  it  will,  therefore,  be  evidently  im- 
proper to  keep  a  child  entirely  on  animal  food,  or  vegetables 
only.  It  may  be  most  eligible  for  an  infant,  that  the  diet 
should  be  a  mixture  of  about  one-fourth  of  light  broth,  with 
a  mixture  of  some  farinaceous  substance,  as  arrow-root> 
ground  rice,  or  bread,  and  the  remainder  made  up  of  tops  and 
bottoms,  rusks,  or  toasted  bread  boiled  in  water,  and  made  of 
a  proper  consistence  with  new  railk,  without  spices,  wine,  or 
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any  other  thing,  with  a  view  of  amendment;  and  for  children 
who  seem  inclined  to  be  weakly,  a  little  arrow-root  with 
jelly,  will  form  a  very  nutritious  kind  of  food. 

With  respect  to  the  weaning  a  child,  that  should  always 
be  effected  gradually;  ana  the  time  when  it  can  l.e  done 
most  safely,  is,  when  it  is  from  eight  to  twelve  months  old, 
having  cut  four  of  it's  teeth,  the  general  health  good,  and  the 
bowels  in  a  state  of  regularity.  For  this  purpose  the  times 
of  suckling  should  be  insensibly  decreased,  and  the  child  fed 
with  the  food  above-aiamed,  taking  care  that  it  be  occasionally 
varied.  In  this  manner  the  weaning  will  be  easily  borne,  the 
child  will  suffer  much  less  inconvenience,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  mother  will  not  be  so  much  disturbed,  as  is  roost  times 
the  case  in  the  ordinary  method  of  doing  it. 

Many  of  the  diseases  of  children  seem  much  to  depend  on 
their  cutting  their  teeth;  from  tiiis  cause  their  stomach  and 
bowels  are  often  out  of  order,  and  fever,  coughs,  convulsions, 
and  many  other  alarmu)g  complaints  come  on.  In  such  situ- 
ations children  should  be  kept  cool,  dry,  and  clean,  and  occa- 
sionally taken  into  the  air  ;  if  thirsty,  milk  and  water,  or  a 
little  herb  tea,  will  be  proper  for  their  drink  ;  and  their  diet 
confined  to  vegetable  mealy  substances  and  milk,  all  animal 
food  being  at  this  time  carefully  avoided.  By  some  such 
treatment  as  -this,  the  disease  is  moderated  till  the  leeth  come 
through  the  gums,  when,  as  the  symptoms  decline,  the  cbHd 
may  resume  its  former  regimen. 

In  the  disorder  called  the  rickets,  which  is  induced  from  a 
relaxed  state  of  the  solids,  that  regimen  will  be  most  proper 
which  is  dry  and  nutritious,  avoiding  slops  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Tiie  air,  the  exercise,  with  the  whole  of  the  non-natu- 
rals, should  be  also  particularly  attended  to,  and  moist  or  crude, 
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viscid,  indigestible  food  carefully  avoided.  The  cold  bath 
also  is  extremely  serviceable  in  this  disorder,  as  tending  to 
restore  the  general  strength  of  the  system.  In  short,  good 
nursing,  free  air,  cleanliness,  and  a  good  nourishing  diet,  se«m 
the  principal  requisites  in  removing  the  rickets. 

The  whooping-cough  is  a  most  dreadful  malady,  and  destroys 
great  numlttrs  of  children  in  a  year;  it  is  undoubtedly  of  an  in- 
fectious kind,  frequently  vi-iting  whole  families  at  once.  The 
diet  in  this  disorder  should  be  principally  composed  of  milk 
and  vegetables  for  children  who  are  past  the  breast,  and  the 
strength  may  be  supported,  when  no  great  fever,  by  light 
troths,  bccf-tta,&c.  All  solids  sl)Ould  be  prohibited;  and  for 
their  drink  asses'  milk,  weak  ten,  or  milk  and  water.  By  way 
of  a  restorative,  as  ifie  disease  subsides  a  little,  wine  or 
negus  may  be  given,  which  will  assist  the  effects  of  the  ipedi- 
cine  employed  to  recruit  its  strength. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  small-pox,  as  it  is  then  a  dis- 
ease of  the  inflammatory  kind,  the  child  must  be  kept  to  a 
low  regimen ;  nothing  but  inrlk  or  gruel,  with  fruits,  should  be 
allowed;  and  the  taking  it  frequently,  in  this  stage  of  the  com- 
plaint, into  the  open  air,  with  moderate  clothing,  will  greatly  tend 
to  mitigate  the  violence  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  disease 
should  be  of  tlie  confluent  kind,  in  which  the  cl.ild  is  loaded 
with  innumerable  pustules  running  one  into  another,  after  the 
first  fever  has  in  some  measure  subsided,  the  diet  may  be  ' 
more  generous;  and,  if  purple  spots  appear  on  the  skin,  with 
evident  marks  of  a  putrid  tendency,  wine,  porter,  beef-tea, 
broths,  fruit,  and  plenty  of  acids  will  be  most  desirable. 

The  measles  being  a  disorder  of  a  highly  inflammatory  na- 
ture, require  a  regimen  of  a  very  spare  and  low  nature.  The 
food  may  be  gruel,  arrow-root,  with  milk,  sago,  or  salop ;  but 
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<every  kind  of  animal  substance  must  be  carefully  prohibited. 
The  drink  may  be  barley-water,  linseed -tea,  sweetened  with 
honey,  common  whey,  pectoral  decoction,  or  milk  and  water; 
but  all  acids  are  prejudicial.  The  air  of  the  room  is  to  be 
kept  cool,  and  the  child  not  overloaded  with  an  immoderate 
quantity  of  bed-clothes. 

The  general  principle  of  managing  children  will  consist  in 
knowing  whether  they  should  be  kept  low,  or  supported  by 
cordials  and  nourishment;  of  this  the  parent  or  the  nurse  will 
.receive  information  from  the  medical  attendant,  whose  advice 
•on  these  matters,  I  would  recommend,  should  be  punctually 
attended  to.  It  may,  however,  not  be  improper  to  remark, 
-that  the  diseases  of  children  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
.acute  and  inflammatory  kind,  wiiich  will  point  out  the  neces- 
sity of  their  being  in  such  cases  kept  to  a  low  regimen. 

Generous  or  cordial  Regime?!  for  Children. 

Beef-tea,  jellies,  with  milk,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  custards, 
with  eggs  and  milk,  and  a  moderate  proportion  of  spices.  For 
such  as  are  from  five  years  and  upwards,  a  proportion  of  ani- 
mal food,  as,  the  meat  of  young  animals,  lamb,  veal,  poultry, 
game,  shell-fish,  &:c.   animal  and  vegetable  jellies. 

Drink. 

Cider,  wine  and  water,  wine  alone,  as,  slicrry,  port,  claret. 
Porter. 

Regimen  in  inflammatory  Diseases,  or  low  Regimen. 

jMilk  and  bread,  gruel,  tapioca,  sago,  salop,  or  arrow-root, 
with  milk;  sub-acid  fruits,  currant  jellies.     When  couvales- 
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cent,  light  puddings,  weak  beef-tea,  mutton  or  chicken  broth; 
small  proportions  of  animal  food  gradually  increased  at  last 
to  the  generous  regimen. 

Drink. 

Barky-water,  thin  gruel,  milk  and  water,  or  cold  water  if 
desired.  Some  of  these  may  be  occasionally  acidulated  witlj 
lemon  or  orange  juice.  When  convalescent,  table  beer, 
porter,  negus,  cider,  which  may  also  be  gradually  increased, 
till  the  situation  of  the  patient  allows  the  use  of  the  cordial 
drinks. 
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METHOD  OF  PREPARING  SOME  OF  THE  ARTICLES 
RECOMMENDED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


Barley-Water. 

X  AKE  of  pearl-barle)?  two  ounces;  water,  five  pints:  first  well 
wash  the  barley  from  the  mealy  matter  which  adheres  to  it, 
with  cold  water,  afterwards  boil  it  for  a  short  time  in  about 
Haifa  pint  of  water,  to  difengage  the  colouring  matter  from 
it ;  let  this  be  thrown  away,  and  the  barley  thus  purified  be 
boiled  in  about  five  pints  of  clear  water,  which  is  to  be  conti- 
nued till  half  is  consumed,  when  it  must  be  strained  for  use. 

Compound  'Barley-zcuter,  commonly  called  Pectoral  Decoction. 

Take  of  barley-water,  prepared  as  above,  two  pints ;  figs 
sliced,  two  ounces  ;  liquorice-root,  sliced  and  bruised,  half  an 
ounce;  raisins,  stoned,  two  ounces ;  clear  water,  or  that  which 
has  been  previously  distilled,  one  pint  ;  boil  the  whole  to  two 
pints,  and  strain  for  use. 

Almojid,.Emulslon. 

A  valuable  beverage  in  coughs,  plurisy,  pulmonary  con- 
sumptions ;  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  kidneys,  ureters, 
urethra,  bowels,  and  lungs. 
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Take   six   dracluns   of  sweet  almonds ;  white   sugar,   two 
drachms  ;  pure  or  distilled  water,  one  pint :  first  scald  the  al- 
monds in  boiling  water,  in  order  to  blanch  them.     They   are 
then  to  be  well  beat  in  a  marble   mortar  with  the  sugar,  to  a 
smooth  paste,  when  the  water  is  to  be  gradiiallyadded,tdl  well 
incorporated,  when  it  should  be  strained  through  a  fine  sieve  or 
muslin,  for  use.     Care  should   be  taken  that  the  almonds  be 
perfectly  sweet  and  free  from  rancidity.     In    irritable  consti- 
tutions of  children  arising  from  fever,  teething,  or  obstructed 
perspiration,  this  is  drank  with  great  advantage,  and  not  only 
sooths    the  system,   but,    in   the  way   of  diet,  considerably 
nourishes  it. 

Arrow-root  Jelly. 

Take  a  dessert  spoonful  of  genuine  arrow-root,  in  povvdcr, 
and  add  as  much  cold  water  to  it  as  will  make  it  into  a  paste; 
pour  on  it  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  stirring  it  briskly,  and 
aftervvarils    boil  it  for  a   few  minutes,   when  it   becomes  a 
clear  smooth  jelly,  to  which  a  little  wine,  milk,  or  sugar  may  be 
added.  Mixed  with  a  little  hartshorn  jelly,  it  forms  an  excellent 
food  for  rickety  and  debilitated  children,  and  may  be  prepared 
as  follows : — boil   half  an   ounce  of  the  genuine  stag's   horn 
shavings  (not  the  shavings  of  bones,  which  are  commonly  sub- 
stituted for  it)  in  a  pint  of  water,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  . 
hour,  then  strain   it,  and  add  two  dessert  spoonfuls  of  arrow- 
root powder,  previously  well  n'ixed  with  a  small  teacup  full  of 
cold  water,  stir  them  well   together  and  boil  them  for  a  few 
miimtes.     For  children,  a  little  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  or  carra- 
way-seed  may  be  added ;  but  for  i-dults,  wine  or  brandy  is  to  ■> 
b€  preferred. 
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Panada. 

Put  a  blade  of  mace,  a  large  piece  of  the  crumb  of  bread, 
and  a  quart  of  water  into  a  clean  saucepan  ;  after  having  boil- 
ed two  or  three  minutes,  the  bread  is  to  he  taken  out  and 
bruised  in  a  basin  very  fine.  Mix  as  much  water  as  you 
think  it  will  require,  pour  away  the  rest,  and  sweeten  to  the 
palate.  Add  a  very  small  quantity  of  fresh  butter,  a  little 
white  wine,  if  necessary,  and  grate  a  little  nutmeg  over  it. — 
In  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  the  wine  must  be  omitted, 
and  if  agreeable,  a  little  new  milk  may  be  added,  which  then 
makes  a  pleasant  food. 

Isinglass  Jelly,  or  Blanc-mange. 

Put  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  a  few  cloves  or  a  blade  of  mace 
into  a  quart  of  water,  boil  till  the  isinglass  be  thoroughly  di- 
solved  over  a  slow  fire,  and  evaporate  the  water  to  near  one 
half,  put  in  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  previously  beat  up  with 
a  pint  of  new  milk,  and  sweeten  to  your  taste.  Strain  it 
through  a  jelly  bag,  and  put  it  into  moulds  for  use. 

Calves^  Feet  Jelly. 

Boil  two  calves'  feet  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  half  be  con- 
sumed, when  cold  skim  oS"  the  fat,  take  up  the  jelly  free  from 
the  settlement,  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  pint  of  wine 
(mountain),  half  a  pouud  of  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  four  lemons. 
Beat  up  the  whites  of  three  or  four  eggs  and  mix  them  with 
the  jelly,  and  keep  all  well  stirred  till  it  boils,  which  having 
done  a  few  minutes,  pass  it  through  a  flannel  bag  into  a  bowl, 
in  which  is  put  some  lemon  peel  sliced  thin,  and  it  is  fit  iot 
us«. 
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Hartshorn  JeVt/. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  stag's  Iiorn  shavings  and  boil  them  in 
three  quarts  of  water  till  it  becomes  a  jelly,  which  is  known 
by  its  hanging  to  the  spoon  when  taken  out  to  cool.  Strain  it 
while  hot  into  a  well-tinned  saucepan,  add  to  it  a  pint  of  Rhenish 
wuie,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  the  whites  of  three  or 
four  eggs  beat  well  to  a  froth,  and  the  juice  of  two  or  three 
lemons,  and  strain  it  through  a  jelly  bag  into  a  vessel  in  which 
is  deposited  a  littic  lemon  peel  cut  very  thin  and  sliced. 

In  children  of  debilitated  constitutions,  a  simple  jelly  of  . 
stag's  horn,  and  that  of  arrow-root,  makes  a  light  nutritious 
kind  of  food. 

Beef  Broth. 

Takeoff  the  fat  and  skin  of  a  pound  of  lean  beef,  cut  it  into 
pieces,  and  boil  it  with  the  under  crust  of  a  penny  or  twopenny 
loaf,  and  a  little  salt,  in  a  gallon  of  water  to  two  quarts,  and 
strain,  which  is  very  nourishing. 

Beef  Tea. 

This  nutritious  food  is  frequently  ordered  by  physiciaiis  for 
invalids,  and  is  prepared  thus.  Take  a  piece  of  lean  beef  ma- 
naged as  above,  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  pour  on  it  boiling 
water  proportioned  to  the  strength  required,  cover  it  up  close 
and  let  it  stand  till  culd.  Season  it  moderately,  and  before 
taking  it  let  it  be  warmed.  Mutton  tea  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manlier,  by  substituting  lean  mutton  for  beef.  Some  boil  them 
two  or  three  miuutes  just  to  raise  the  scum,  but  that  made  by 
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infusion  only,  seems  best  adapted  to  the  weak  stomachs  of  the 
bick. 


Mutton  Broth. 

Take  a  pound  of  the  loin  of  mutton,  first  cleared  from  all 
fat,  and  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  water,  add  a  blade  of  mace,  a  piece 
of  upper  cru't  of  bread,  and  as  it  boils,  s>kim  it  carefully. 
Continue  this  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  strain  off  the  broth.. 
The  meat  will  now  be  proper  for  eating.  Season  with  salt  to 
the  taste.  Some  boil  a  turnip,  which  gives  the  liquor  a  sweet- 
agreeajjle  flavour.  For  persons  in  a  very  reduced  state  after 
illness,  the  quantity  of  animal  food  mustbe  gradually  increas- 
ed, taking  care  that  the  stomach  be  not  overloaded  with  too. 
much  at  once. 

Veal  Broth. 

Take  two  pounds  of  scrag  of  veal,  and  put  to  it  two  qoarts  of 
water,  a  piece  of  upper  crust  of  bread,  a  blade  or  two  of  mace, 
and  a  little  parsley  tied  together.  Cover  it  close,  let  it  boil 
two  hours  over  a  gentle  Hre,  occasionally  skimming  it,  when 
both  meat  and  broth  w  ill  be  ready. 

Chicken  Broth. 

Flay  a  large  fowl,  take  off  the  fat,  break  all  the  bones, 
and  boil  it  in  two  quarts  of  water  with  a  blade  of  mace  and  a 
piece  of  crust  of  bread.  Boil  according  lo  the  goodness  re- 
quired, over  a  slow  fire,  which,  to  be  tolerably  rich,  will  take 
four  or  five  hours.  Pour  off  the  broth  and  add  one  quart 
more  of  water,  which  may  be  boiled  again  some  time,  add  ^^f 
whole  together,  seasoned  with  salt,  &c.  and  it  will  be  a  n  . .;  • 
tious  broth. 
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Chicken  Water 

Is  sometimes  directed  for  very  weak  stomachs,  wliich  is 
made  thus:  flay  a  large  fowl,  an  old  one  is  not  objectionable, 
bruise  the  bones  with  a  hammer,  and  with  a  crust  of  bread 
boil  it  in  a  gallon  of  water,  till  one  half  be  consumed,  when  it 
is  to  be  strained  for  use. 

Bread  Soup. 

Put  the  upper  part  of  a  small  loaf  (the  staler  the  belter) 
with  a  very  small  piece  of  butter  in  a  quart  of  water.  Boil  it 
thoroughly,  beat  it  well  with  a  spoon  and  keep  it  boiling  till 
w  ell  incorporated,  and  of  due  consistence.  Season  with  a  lit- 
tle salt,  and  it  is  a  good  diet  for  a  weak  stomach. 

Brown  Caudle. 

Boil  four  spoonfuls  of  oatmeal,  with  a  blade  or^wo  of  mace 
and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  in  two  quarts  of  water,  taking  care 
not  to  let  it  boil  over.  Strain  it,  and  add  a  quart  of  mild  ale; 
sweeten  it  to  the  taste,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  white  wine. 

White  Caudle. 

Make  your  gruel  as  above,  strain  it,  but  put  no  ale  to 
it.  Sweeten  to  the  taste,  grate  in  a  little  nutmeg,  and  put 
in  wine  at  pleasure.  The  juice  ofa  lemon  is  an  agreeable  and 
useful  addition. 

Salop. 
Put  a  large  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  salop  into  a  pint  of 


« 
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boiling  water,  which  must  be  added  gradually.  Keep  it  well 
stirred  till  it  becomes  a  fine  jelly ;  sweeten  to  the  taste,  and  if 
required  add  as  much  wine  as  is  agreeable. 


Artificial  Asses'  Milk. 

Take  an  ounce  of  stag's-horn  shavings,  two  ounces  of  pearl 

barley,  an  ounce   of  eringo  root,  the  same  quantity  of  China 

root,  d  blade  or  two  of  preserved  ginger,  and  eighteen  garden 

snails  bruised  with  their  shells.     Boil  them  in  three  quarts  of 

water  'till  half  is  consumed,  sweeten  to  the  taste,  and  add  to 

the  whole  a  pint  of  new  milk.     Cow's  milk   is  commonly  too 

heavy  for  weak  stomachs,  and  seems  to  approximate  nearest  to 

the  quality  of  asses'  milk  when  deprived  of  its  oily  parts,  which 

■•    best  effected  by  builing,  and  when  cold,  well  skimming  it. 

A  very  good   imitation  of  asses'  milk  is  made  by  mixing  milk 

nd  barley-water  together,  in  equal  proportions,  and  b  /eet- 

■,d  (not  too  much)  with  a  little  fine  sugar. 


FINIS.. 
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